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American Feed Control 
Officials to Meet in 
Washington Oct. 14-15 


WASHINGTON — Program plans 
are all set for the annual meeting of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, to be held Oct. 14- 
15 at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, 

Industry and other guest speakers 
will discuss subjects of current inter- 
est to control officials and the indus- 
try, and there will be the regular re- 
ports from committees and feed in- 
gredient investigators. 

Bruce Poundstone, association sec- 
retary, noted that industry people 
will be particularly interested in the 
states relations committee meeting 
to be held at 7 p.m., Oct. 13, the eve- 
ning preceding the opening of the an- 
nual meeting. 

At the opening session on Oct. 14, 
the secretary will report, and the 
president’s address will be given by 
L. A. Koehler, Bismarck, N.D. 

A guest address will be presented 
by I. S. Riggs, vice president of The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Also scheduled for the 14th are re- 
ports from the feed additives, medi- 
cated feed labeling, uniform feed bill 
and various other committees. In ad- 
dition, investigators will report on 
various ingredient definitions. 

Program plans for Oct. 15 include 
a memorial to C. R. Plumb by W. B. 
Griem, Wisconsin control official. 

Speakers and their subjects will be: 
“What About National Standards?” 
by C. E. Hilton, chemical engineer, 
American Standards Assn.; “Radio- 
nuclide Nutrition” by Dr. Homer Pat- 

(Turn to FEED CONTROL, page 109) 





Soybean and Swine Outlook Analyzed 


. By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Political policy 
projections running into the 1960 
campaign are now seen as the mar- 
ket-making factor for the prices of 
soybean meal and soybean oil later 
this year. 

Wrapped up in the soybean picture, 
too, is the swine situation, as well as 
the poultry outlook. And the whole 
broad, complex situation is of impor- 
tance to feed and related interests as 
they survey feed price and demand 
prospects. 

The political projections referred 
to above may not act as a brake on 





prices of soybeans. No matter what | 
size the soybean crop, the farmer has | 


shown a great tendency to support 
the crop through his speculative hold- 
ing of beans throughout the crop year 
It must be remembered that he ob- 
tains from farm storage as much as 
16¢ bu. on new loans, as well as 16¢ 
bu. storage on his old-crop re-sealed 
beans which went under loan at the 
old higher loan rate of approximately 
$2.12 bu. 


Hog Price Explanation 


Top policy officials tentatively ex- | 


plain swine price policies as follows 
and the swine price problem may be 
the crux of the entire price structure 





Most August Farm 
Ratios Below Same 


WASHINGTON—Most farm com- 
modity-feed price ratios during the 
month ended Aug. 15 were slightly to 
well below those of a year earlier, 
according to computations of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The August index of prices received 
by farmers dropped one half of one 
per cent (1 point) to 239% of the 
1910-14 average, and it was nearly 4% 
below a year earlier. 

The index of prices paid for com- 
modities and services, including in- 
terest, taxes and farm wage rates, 
was 297 Aug. 15, down one third of 
one per cent (1 point) from July. It 
was 1% higher than a year earlier. 
Prices paid for commodities were only 
slightly higher than in August, 1958, 
but interest, taxes and wage rates 





Turkey Crop at Record High; 
Light Birds Account for Gain 


WASHINGTON —- The fact that 
there will be a lot of turkeys this 
year—a record number, in fact—is 
borne out in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s preliminary report on 
the 1959 turkey crop. 

The report shows that producers 
are raising some 82 million turkeys 
this year—5% more than in 1958 and 
1% more than the previous record 
high in 1957. 

However, it may be noted that the 
increase is entirely in light breed 
birds and in heavy white breeds. With 
more light weight birds and fewer of 
the heavy bronze type, tonnage may 
not be up. 

The increase in turkey numbers has 
come in spite of lower turkey prices 
and reduced turkey-feed price ratios 
this year as compared with a year 
earlier. Incidentally, USDA has in- 
stituted a stop-gap support program 
under light weight turkey marketing 
by invoking a school lunch procure- 
ment plan. (Feedstuffs, Aug. 29) 

The USDA report shows: 

@ The total number of heavy breed 
turkeys is about the same as in 1958, 
with a sharp increase in the number 
of heavy whites being offset by a de- 
crease in bronze and other heavy 
breeds. 

@ The number of light breed turkeys 





being raised is up 26% from last 
year, accounting for 19% of the total 
raised compared with 16% last year. 

(See accompanying table for turkey 
report details.) 


HEAVY BREED turkeys being 
raised total 66,427,000, compared with 
(Turn to TURKEYS, page 109) 





Commodity-F eed 
Month in 1958 


were all substantially higher than a 
year ago. 

USDA reported that the parity 
ratio was 80 in mid-August, down 1% 
from a month earlier, down 6% from 
August of last year and the lowest 
since March, 1957. 

The hog-corn ratio for August made 
a poor showing at 12.4, compared with 
a ratio of 17.6 a year earlier, but it 

(Turn to PRICE RATIOS, page 105) 


Cattle Prices Same as 
Last Fall Predicted 


er and feeder catle will average about 


the same this fall as a year ago, ac- | 


cording to Dr. Everett E. Peterson, 
extension farm economist at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture. 

“In each of the past two years, the 


usual seasonal price decline in the fall | 


months failed to develop. Reasons for 
this include herd expansion by 
ranchers, bumper feed crops in the 
feeding areas and high prices for 
slaughter cattle,” Dr. Peterson points 
out. 

Prices of replacement cattle at the 
start of the 1959-60 season are higher 
than a year ago—up $5 cwt. for 
calves and $2 cwt. for yearlings 

(Turn to CATTLE PRICES, page 108) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


NEW MILL: Special features that resulted in greater grinding, mixing and sales 
volume for a new Minnesota feed mill are described on page 26. 


POULTRY NUTRITION: The third and final part of a series reviewing research 
papers presented at the recent Poultry Science Assn. conference starts on page 30. 

HISTORY: Early days of the University of Wisconsin poultry department are remin- 
isced by its long-time former head on page 46, 


ADVERTISING: A Michigan mill operator tells about the advertising methods he 


uses to promote business. Page 74. 





POULTRY PREDICTION: More egg flocks of 800-2,000 birds are seen as a future 


development. See page 82. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Feed Markets in Detail 








of bean meal, oil and such other col- 
lateral problems such as approval of 
an oil donation program. 

The US. Department of Agricul- 
ture now believes it can ride out a 
decline in hog prices this winter, and 
subsequently evoke pork price sup- 
porting activities later this winter to 
put hogs back on an increasing price 
level going into the fall elections in 
1960. 

This probably means that USDA, 
except for a mandatory instruction 
from Congress, will decline ‘to put 
into effect any donation program for 
edible oils, notwithstanding the out- 
look that if the entire oilseed crop is 
crushed, there will be on hand as 
much as 500 million more pounds of 
edible fats on Oct. 1, 1960, than is ex- 
pected this year. 

One must return basically to the 
USDA attitude to swine. They propose 
to sweat out a decline in hog prices 


| this winter; specialists at USDA say 


that they now see hogs selling this 
winter between $12-13 cwt. These 
same specialists say that this is not 
a disaster price, and that it will slow 
down expansion of the spring pig 
crop, which is now conservatively 
estimated at between 3-5% over the 
last spring crop. 

Such an increase is indicative of 
anything but a debacle which this 
publication forecast last spring if the 
rate of acceleration of swine produc- 
tion was maintained into the spring 
of 1960. At that time USDA special- 
ists said that if the accelerated pace 
of the fall crop were maintained into 
the spring crop of 1960, there would 


| be a debacle in hog prices. 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Prices of stock- | 


On the basis of the reliable esti- 
mates of these specialists, it may now 
be discounted that any disaster in 
hog prices is in the making. 

But the hog intangible in this whole 
concept of swine-beans-oil and oilmeal 
(Turn to SOY AND SWINE, page 109) 

or: 


Allied Mills Notes 
New Tonnage High 


CHICAGO — Tonnage of Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of 
Wayne Feeds, reached an all-time 
high during the 12-month period 
ended June 30—12% greater than for 
the previous year. Profit, however, 
was slightly lower than last year due 
to rising costs, development expenses 
and slightly lower margins, it was re- 
ported in an annual letter to share- 
holders by Leo T. Murphy, chairman 
of the board, and Elmer W. Lenz, 
president 

The report showed that net sales 
for the 1958-59 period were $112,817,- 
415 compared with $97,933,774 for the 
1957-58 period. Net earnings for the 
latest reporting period were $3,011,- 
614, while a year earlier the figure 
was $3,059,778. Relative net earnings 
per share were $3.71 for the 1959 
fiscal year compared with $3.86 for 
1958 

In the company’s review of its 
latest year of business, officials noted 
that on Oct. 31, 1958, Allied Mills, 
Inc., acquired the capital stock of 
Universal Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex- 
as, feed manufacturing firm which 
had been in business since 1921, serv- 
ing Texas and Louisiana. This newly 
acquired company is being operated 

(Turn to ALLAED MILIA, page 108) 
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Top of the Hopper 
“ate etmaggpnaanaearars Sige a Pe 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE FEED INDUSTRY? Fortunately, there 
are more things right with it, but it’s a better than even money bet that 
almost any reader could sit down and produce a substantial list of “wrongs,” 
too. Only by recognizing weaknesses and attempting to find solutions to them 
can the industry move ahead. 

The Feed Production School, Inc., to be held in Kansas City Sept. 23-25 
coupled with the Smal! Mill Short Course Sept. 26, represents just such an 
attempt at finding solutions to several industry problems on a wholesale basis. 

What sort of problems? Well, consider these which were revealed by a 
study conducted for the Feed Production School by the Wolf Management 
Engineering Co., a leading consultant firm. Two of the most important weak- 
nesses affecting the industry are inaccurate cost information and poor mill 
planning, the consultants report. 

“Without knowing what the true costs are for materials, labor and equip- 
ment, and without accurate costs for control purposes, it is impossible to 
determine where improvements can be made,” the consultants report. 

The study shows also that many feed mills are producing at approximate- 
ly 60% of standard. “Unsound engineering in plant layout, equipment capa- 
city, production line balance and storage capacity is resulting in repeated 
delays in the manufacturing process. These delays result in low equipment 
utilization, low labor productivity and in an increase in costs.” 


Details of the study, one of many research projects undertaken 
for the school, will be presented at this year’s sessions. The program, 
covering all aspects of feed production and handling, will deal with 
48 subjects, with 40 men participating in the presentations. The Small 
Mill Short Course will deal with 16 subjects. 


Feed men interested in stepping up the production efficiency of their 
plants are signing up for the school. Registrations are in from 42 states, four 
provinces in Canada and from five foreign countries. However, school officials 
note with some surprise that there seems to be somewhat of a lag in enroll- 
ments from some of the areas closer in to the site of the school. More feed 
men who recognize what plant and production inefficiency is costing them 
would do well to enroll for the sessions, and those who do not recognize these 
costs undoubtedly would get an eye-opener at the school. 


v v 


A STUDY OF THE INCIDENCE of bloat in cattle in several different 
areas has led some University of Minnesota scientists to speculate on a new 
theory of the causes of this costly ailment. Preliminary studies of a survey 
indicate that the types of soil and the balance of nutrients in them on which 
cattle are grazed have some relationship to occurrence of bloat. Further analy- 
sis of the survey is planned, and it is hoped that comparison feeding trials 
can be conducted, with the veterinarians and possibly nutritionists joining 
forces with the agronomists in searching for the answers. Some similar ob- 
servations have been reported from North Carolina. 


wv v 


A NUMBER OF SMALL FEED MILLS in North Carolina will provide 
funds for a non-profit egg-marketing setup, according to Poultry Tribune. 
“They hope to forestall one of the large feed companies coming in with an 
integrated egg-marketing plan, and thus corner the feed market,” the publi- 
cation says. “They would like state poultrymen to set it up and be responsible 
for its operation.” 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 110) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Another quiet week in the feed industry. Demand for formula feeds re- 
mained pretty much at the same level and ingredient trading was off slightly. 
There’s the possibility that cooler weather will do the industry some good as 
a new month of production gets underway. Consumers are expected to begin 
eating more meat and livestock and poultry more than likely will increase 
their feed intake. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices for the week ended 
Sept. 1 was 75.9, 1.1 points under the previous week and 7.3 points below a 
year earlier. The feed-grain index, at 69, wasn’t must better than the previous 
week’s 68 and the 68.7 index of a year ago. The hog-corn ratio was 11.5, about 
the same as a week earlier (11.6), but below the index figure of 15 for the 





comparable week last year. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 106-108.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Northwest had different opinions this 
week of what a new month had 
brought to their industry. There were 
some representatives who said there 
was no evidence of any reason for an 
immediate change in the level of busi- 
ness that has prevailed for several 
weeks, but a larger number reported 
that September had ushered in a 
slight upturn in the demand for vari- 
ous feeds. 

Several reasons were given for the 
slightly improved business, and there 
were some manufacturers who 
couldn’t quite pin down why demand 
was picking up. 

Recent rains in dry areas were re- 
ported to have helped feed business. 
It was reasoned that farmers had 
been afraid to spend money ‘vith 
poor crops in sight. 

And there were some manufactur- 
ers who thought that perhaps the re- 
turn of cooler weather had spurred 
consumer demand for meat and had 
done something for animal appetites, 
too. Despite increased supplies, Chi- 
cago hog and cattle prices strength- 
ened at mid-week because of better 
meat demand. *‘ 

Demand for dairy feeds seemed to 
be picking up, according to reports 
from several manufacturers, and hog 
feeds, surprisingly, were holding up 
in volume pretty well. There was 
even same indication that demand for 
poultry and cattle feed was on the 
upswing. 

One manufacturer noted that his 
plant was going into next week, fol- 
lowing a long Labor day week end, 
with a carryover, the first time in 
some time. 

A mixer who hadn’t noticed any 
change commented that his com- 
pany’s business has run along at a 
pretty good level throughout August 
because of a strong turkey feed busi- 
ness. 

Feed ingredients were on the quiet 
side, with demand for most items re- 
maining steady or dropping off slight- 
ly. 


Southwest 


Formula feed sales activity in the 
Southwest continues this week at 
about the same fairly slow level that 
has prevailed for a number of weeks. 
There were some fairly good-sized 
cattle bookings, but this feed will not 
be shipped for some time. Consequent- 
ly, mills can produce all the feed they 
need to satisfy current area demand 
in five-days this week. In rare in- 
stances, mills will run Saturday in 
anticipation of the Labor Day holiday 
next week. Order backlogs generally 
are small. 

Turkey feed is booming along, sea- 
sonally. Swine rations are still in 
good demand, though not so good as 
earlier in the year. Laying feeds are 
moving a little better all the time, 
probably a seasonal trend as the birds 
come into production. Improved egg 
prices also encourage better feeding. 





Offsetting this business is a gradual 
decline in broiler feed movement as 
placements are cut back. 

Dealers and feeders seem to be buy- 
ing hand-to-mouth, keeping inven- 
tories low. They know they can get 
feed en fairly short notice from mills 
that do not have big order backlogs 
and they can see a downward price 
trend, both factors encouraging the 
low inventory policy. Harvest activity 
is a factor that may be keeping feed- 
ers from stocking up, also. 

Protein values were lower in the 
week, leading to generally declining 
formula feed prices. Price cards for 
next week will probably show up un- 
changed on high grain feeds to down 
as much as $2 on some high protein 
concentrates. 


Northeast 


Hot weather continued to put a 
damper on livestock and poultry ap- 
petites and sales of formula feed were 
very slow. 

Despite the heat, rainfall has been 
ample enough to keep pastures in 
fairly good shape. 

The outlook for this month isn’t as 
good as the relatively poor showing 
feed sales made in August. Demand is 
expected to be hampered by farmers 
trading surplus grain and fall rains 
are likely to provide good afterfeed 
for cattle. And it won’t be too long 
before turkeys will be big enough to 
be slaughtered for the holiday trade. 

Part of the slowness during the 
week was attributed to the preoc- 
cupation of some farmers with late 
harvests. 

Broiler prices held up and eggs 
were practically unchanged. 

For the first time this season grow- 
ing feeds for fall and winter laying 
flocks pulled abreast of egg mashes 
in sales turnover. Turkey feeds are 
still going strong and dairy and broil- 
er feeds tagged along. 

The ingredient market didn’t react 
to the China-India flare-up but a few 
commodities turned around. 


Southeast 


Southeastern feed demand showed 
slight signs of improvement this week. 
Continued cut back of chick place- 
ments and lower feed ingredient costs 
are making it possible for good opera- 
tors to realize a slight profit. 

North Georgia broiler prices remain 
unchanged at 15%¢ Ib. f.o.b. the 
farms, with supplies in fairly good 
balance with buyers’ needs. 

New crop corn prices are un- 
changed at $1.30-1.35 bu., delivered, 
with fairly good buying interest. 

Dairy feed business in most of the 
southeastern states is beginning to 
pick up, with a fairly good demand 
for cottonseed meal and hulls. How- 
ever, most feed ingredient buyers are 
more or less inclined to buy their 
major proteins on an as-needed basis 
until all of the southeastern produc- 
ing mills are in full production and a 
price trend is established. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 111) 
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Claims and counter claims by suppliers of Vitamin A do not make 
a superior product. What your customers expect of the Vitamin A 
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and that the vitamin potency will be retained during storage, under 
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ific and Practical Ideas on Cutting 
Mill Costs Offered at Northwest Event 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 

MINNEAPOLIS—Specific, prac- 
tical and valuable answers to the 
question, “How do you cut costs in 
your operation?” came out of an ex- 
change of ideas among feed men dur- 
ing the recent Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.’s Bull Session here at the Elks 
Club. 

Minnesota feed dealers and manu- 
facturers went back to their mills 
after the meeting with tips in their 
notebooks from these speakers: 

Wendell Lenten, manager, Farmers 
Elevator Co., Stewartville, shared 
with the group an idea which he esti- 
mates has eliminated 25-50% of his 
company’s mill breakdowns. He has 
initiated the practice of writing down 
all mill maintenance duties (daily, 
weekly, monthly, etc.) on a calendar 
and having his men check this list 
regularly. Each worker is asked to 
initial the calendar beside the appro- 
priate maintenance job designation 
when he has completed it. 

Carroll Manahan reported that clos- 
ing the John Manahan Co. mill at 
Chatfield Saturday afternoons hasn't 
hurt business or production a bit. In 
fact, “We have run just as much 
through in half a day Saturday as a 
full day any other day of the week... 
and everybody is a lot happier.” 

Lyle Kuhiman, Byron (Minn.) Ele- 
vator, told how office machines have 
greatly reduced the time and labor 
involved in bookkeeping and account 
posting chores. 

Tom Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson Co., 
Minneapolis, mill engineers and con- 
tractors, commented, “The biggest 
mistake made in the feed business is 
the tendency to build too small... 
You've got to plan for future expan- 
sion.” 

Keith Johnson, manager, Farmers 
Elevator Co., Elmore, described the 
growth of the company’s hauling ser- 
vice into a 14-truck fleet, which now 
“is as important as our other opera- 
tions.” 

The 
Lloyd 
Grain Co., 

Talking 


program was moderated by 
Tobias, Pipestone (Minn.) 
association president. 

about plant maintenance 





Claude I. Carter 


AFMA DIRECTOR—Claude I. Car- 
ter, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., according to W. E. 
Glennon, AFMA president. Mr. Car- 
ter was elected by the board to ful- 
fill the unexpired term of L. F. Van 
Stone. (See Aug. 29 Feedstuffs.) Mr. 
Van Stone recently left the feed in- 
dustry to accept a position with 
United Salt Corp., Houston. The 
AFMA board term expires in May, 
1962, 





problems, Mr. Lenton said it wasn’t 
economically sound for the mill he 
manages at Stewartville to have a 
full-time maintenance man, so he 
listed all of the repair, lubrication 
and cleaning jobs on a big calendar 
and distributed these duties among 
employees. 

“The system works pretty well,” 
he related. “But it was a hard job 
putting it on paper. Our employees 
liked the system once it was started.” 

Mr. Lenton’s maintenance check- 
off system was started in the feed 
mill “because it needed it the most,” 
and he has hopes that it can be ex- 
panded to other departments of the 
plant. 

In addition to eliminating up to 
half of the mill’s usual breakdowns, 
Mr. Lenton noted that the parts in- 
ventory is “100% better.” He said 
regular checking of various machines 
throughout the plant keeps manage- 
ment and employees alert to parts 


Mr. Lenton explained that he “has 
a line” on a local machinist and weld- 
er who services the mill whenever a 
major breakdown interrupts produc- 
tion. 
In a discussion which followed Mr. 
Lenton’s description. of his mainte- 
nance system, D. E. Roddis, presi- 
dent, Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, 
said he employed a full-time mainte- 

(Turn to MILL COSTS, page 105) 


Bartlett & Snow Will 
Handle Wettlaufer 
Equipment Line 


CLEVELAND—tThe C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Co., Cleveland, has acquired 
the entire Wettlaufer line of vibrat- 
ing screens, packing units, blender 
mixers, granulators and centrifuges. 
The line was developed by William 
L. Wettlaufer, Buffalo inventor and 
authority on screening. 

With this addition to its own line 
of products, Bartlett-Snow can pro- 
vide equipment for drying, calcining, 
reducing, screening, mixing and con- 
ditioning “and extremely wide range” 
of materials, according to a company 
announcement. Both production 
equipment and laboratory size units 
for research or pilot-plant work are 
included. 

“In each product, the new princi- 
ples make the equipment more adapt- 
able to handling troublesome materi- 
als than conventional designs,” offi- 
cials said. “Fine screening or liqud 
screening is handled by vibrating 
screens. Screening developments in- 
clude horizontal conveyor-action 
screens, dual-powered screens with 
two eccentric shafts, and screens 
which vibrate on rubber-tubing sup- 
ports. 

“Spinning-disc blenders are de- 
signed for instantaneous continuing 
mixing, handling mixtures such as 
fats, oils, or colors with floury or 
granular materials. Granulators with 
dual counter-rotating discs reduce 
particle sizes without creating flours 
Packers feature dual pulsators for 
compacting difficult materials.” 

Bartlett & Snow will market the 
new line to the feed, food, grain, 
chemical and other industries. 


fx Sc Joins 


Indiana Cooperative 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eugene C. Hol- 
combe has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager for the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-op Assn. in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Holcombe will be responsible 
for the advertising of feeds, ma- 
chinery, tires, petroleum products, 
fertilizer and other products. 

Before taking his new position, Mr. 
Holcombe was advertising and pro- 
motion manager for Specifide, Inc., in 
Indianapolis. Earlier he was with the 
Borden Co. in New York. 











CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS—Attending the recent Executive Develop- 
ment in Management Conference held at Athens, Ga., under the sponsorship 
of the Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. are (left to right): Front row— 
R. H. StrickjJer, Harrisonburg, Va.; Horace Sewell, Dalton, Ga.; Lucien Jones, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Robert Weidlich, Roanoke, W.Va.; John Brown, Chicago, and 
Mays Montgomery, Athens, Ala.; back row—B. A. Fretwell, Newberry, 8.C.; 
Sidney Fuller, Collinsville, Ala.; Joe F. Sanderson, Laurel, Miss.; Charles 
Cook, Charlotte, N.C.; John Wallace, St. Petersburg, Fia.; Harold Grice, 
Rion, 8.C.; Joe Hudson, Cullman, Ala., and Bill Carter, Atlanta, Ga. Par- 
ticipants not pictured were: D. R, Sanderson, Laurel, Miss.; Leon Millsap, 
Danville, Ark., and Waiter Henderson, Chamblee, Ga. 


Sound Financing 
For Poultry Urged 


ATHENS, GA.—Staff members of 
the Executive Development in Man- 
agement Conference held here offered 
sound financing as a substitute for 
“flying-by-the-seat-of-the-pants” busi- 
ness methods which received their 
share of the blame for economic 
stresses in the poultry industry. 

Business management practices 
were explored during the conference 
sponsored by the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. through the use of 
case histories in the field of finance, 
human relations, company policy, 
corporate taxes, financial analysis, in- 
surance, conference techniques and 
problem solving. 

The program included daily work- 
shops on making decisions and the in- 
fluence of invisible committees upon 
the executives that make the com- 
pany’s decisions. 

The next conference to be spon- 
sored by the association has been 
scheduled for Nov. 1-6 and will be 
held at the University of Georgia. 


Fish Meal and Oil 
Production Jumps 


WASHINGTON—Production of 
fish meal and scrap was up 61% and 
marine-animal oil production was up 
46% in June compared with the same 
month a year ago, the Bureau of 





Commercial Fisheries reported. June’s | 


output total was 52,000 tons of fish 


meal and scrap and 4.8 million gal- | 


lons of fish oil. 

Menhaden meal production during 
June was 44,000 tons, 82% 
than that for 
month of 1958. Menhaden oil yield— 
4 million gallons—was up 54%, rep- 
resenting 84% of the month's total 
oil yield. 

The federal bureau reported that 
this year’s yield of homogenized-con- 
densed fish for June was 8.5 million 
pounds—22% above the production 
of this item for the same month last 
year. A total of 5.1 million gallons 
of fish solubles was produced, nearly 
94% above that reported for June, 
1958. 

Meal and scrap production during 
the first half of 1959 amounted to 
93,000 tons, 48% greater than the 
1958 period, while marine-animal oil 
production, 8.2 million gallons, rep- 
resented a gain of 38% compared 
with the same period a year earlier. 

Imports of fish meal and scrap in 
May, 1959, amounted to 16,000 tons, 
up 82% compared with the same 
month in 1958. Exports of fish and 
fish-liver oils amounted to 10.9 mil- 
lion pounds, a gain of 397% over 
that reported for May of last year. 


_ 
~ 





SECOND SON FOR SALESMAN 

KANSAS CITY — A second son, 
Jeffrey Maurice, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice Bass recently. Mr. 
Bass is a salesman for Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co. in this area. 








greater | 
the corresponding | 





J. H. Staley, Founder 
Of Staley Milling, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—John Horace Sta- 
ley, founder of the Staley Milling Co., 
died Aug. 31 at his home here at the 
age of 86. He had 
been in ill health 
for some time. 

Mr. Staley was 
born in Willard, [ 
Mo., in 1873. His © 
business career 
started in a coun- | 
try grocery store 
in Coal Springs, 
Mo. After a few . 
years in that busi- . | 
ness he went to 
Springfield, Mo, * ™ 57 
where he worked for the McCormick 
Harvester Co. before becoming assist- 


| ant cashier in a bank. After several 


years, he moved to Carthage, Mo., 
where he was manager of the Mc- 
Daniel Milling Co. from 1908 to 1919. 
During that time he served a term as 
mayor of Carthage. 

Resigning from his position with 
McDaniel in 1919, Mr. Staley left the 
milling business until he founded the 
Staley Milling Co. in North Kansas 
City in 1925. Early day operations 
were largely on corn meal and scratch 


| grains. Development of the feed busi- 


ness was gradual through the years 
until formula feeds became an im- 
portant part of the tonnage about 
1936. Staley now operates a mill in 
East St. Louis in addition to its feed 
mill and corn mill in North Kansas 
City. Feed tonnage capacity is about 
200,000 tons annually. Some 2,000 
dealers throughout the Midwest sell 
Staley “Professional” feeds. The corn 
milling operation processes about 2 
million bushels of corn each year. 

Mr. Staley was president of the 
company from its founding until his 
retirement in 1956 when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Thomas W. Staley, 
who had been general manager since 
the company’s start. 

Last year Staley Milling Co. was 
sold to Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y., and it operates now as 
a division of that firm with Thomas 
W. Staley as president of the division. 

In addition to Thomas, Mr. Staley 
is survived by his widow and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Ruth Staley, both of the 
home; a son, Dr. Harry R. Staley, 
Kansas City; a brother and two sis- 
ters. 


_— 
——_ 


$500,000 FIRE 

CORVALLIS, ORE.—A _ $500,000 
fire destroyed the Oregon Seed Co. 
mill and warehouse here recently. 
Maurice Beal, owner of the firm, said 
about $200,000 worth of grass seed 
and stored wheat and barley were de- 
stroyed. 
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iDon’t Buy 
a Pig in a Poke!” 


This advice to buyers, of course, simply means, “Don’t buy unseen 
(or untried) merchandise.” It originated in the marketplace in early 
England, where shrewd sellers would put a sick pig in a sack (or poke), 
hoping that some unwary buyer would purchase it sight unseen. This 
strategem often worked, for buyers hesitated to risk opening the sack 
and losing the pig in the crowded market. A few sellers even went so far 


as to substitute a cat for a pig —and you can imagine how the buyer 
felt when he got home and took a look at his “pig in a poke”, only to 
find that he was “letting the cat out of the bag!” 


SEPPEEFEEEEEEEEESEEEFEOFOF 


When you buy a “poke” of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, you always 
know exactly what you're getting because we give you a guaranteed 
certificate of analysis. Back of this guarantee stand the reputation for 
quality and all the facilities that have made Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
the first choice of discriminating feed buyers since the inception of the 
industry. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 . KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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South Dakota Swine Research 
Results Reported at Field Day 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Swine re- 
search results with enzymes, pellet- 
ing, certain additives, including “new” 
and “old” antibiotics, and iron-dex- 
tran were presented at the annual 
Swine Field Day at South Dakota 
State College. 

Some of the research material pre- 
sented at the field day follows: 

@ Addition of an enzyme with a ra- 
tion of half corn and half oats did not 
increase gains, but faster gains re- 
sulted when added with one third 
corn and two thirds oats or where 
grain sorghum was fed. 

e Faster gains resulted on less feed 
with pelleted rations than meal form, 
but higher feed costs resulted with 
pelleting. 

@ Feed additives in starter rations 
produced 11.6-47.6% faster gains. 

@ The effectiveness of some newer 
antibiotics was compared with one 
fed for several years at the experi- 
ment station. 

@ Pigs ate less protein supplement 
when erythromycin was first added. 

@ Hygromycin controlled roundworms 
of growing pigs on pasture. 

@ Iron-dextran prevented anemia in 
pigs confined on concrete floors until 
four weeks of age. 

Enzymes May Aid Pig Growth in 
Some Rations—Addition of an en- 
zyme did not affect the performance 
of pigs that received a ration with 
half corn and half oats as the grain, 
but somewhat faster gains were ob- 
tained where rations contained one 
third corn and two thirds oats or 
where grain sorghum was fed 

Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom, animal hus- 
bandman, South Dakota State Col- 
lege agricultural experiment station, 
said feed consumption was slightly 
greater when an enzyme was fed, but 
feed efficiency did not seem to be 
altered. 

The pigs used weighed about 34 Ib. 
at the start of the trials May 22 and 
were self-fed mixed rations on drylot. 

Pigs on a ration that contained corn 
as the only cereal grain and no en- 
zyme had the highest rate of gain. 
After the first 45 days their average 
daily gain was 1.46 Ib. The over-all 
average to Aug. 18 was 1.65 Ib. 

Agrozyme, the enzyme used, did 
not affect the performance of pigs re- 


| in meal 


ceiving half corn and half oats. Aver- 
age daily gain with the enzyme the 
first 45 days was 1.41 Ib. and 1.39 
without. To Aug. 18, average gain 
with the enzyme was 1.54 Ib. and 
1.53 without. 

Somewhat faster gains were ob- 
tained with the enzyme added where 
one third corn and two thirds oats 
was fed. After 45 days the lot that 
received the enzyme averaged 1.2 lb. 
daily and to Aug. 18, 1.48. Those with- 
out the enzyme gained 1.25 Ib. daily 
the first 45 days and 1.41 Ib. to Aug. 
| 18. 
| Dr. Wahlstrom said the gains on 
| grain sorghum were low. He feels the 
| quality of the protein was not ade- 
| quate because sorghum supplied the 
| greater portion of the protein, espe- 
| cially during the last part of the trial. 
| Addition of the enzyme gave daily 





| gains the first 45 days of 1.27 Ib. and | 


1.15 Ib. to Aug. 18. Without the en- 

| zyme, the gains the first 45 days av- 
eraged 1.16 Ib. daily and 1.06 to Aug. 
18. 

Pelleting Pig Rations Gives Faster, 
but More Costly, Gains—Pigs fed pel- 
leted rations gained faster on less 

| feed than those fed rations in meal 
form, but pelleting expenses resulted 
in higher feed costs for pigs fed those 


| rations, according to research at the 


South Dakota Experiment Station. 


Dr. Wahlstrom reported that pigs 
on pellets gained 3.4% faster on 2.9% 


| less feed than those fed rations in 
| meal form. But a cost of $6.50 a ton 


for pelleting made the gains from this 
feed more costly. Feed consumption 
and costs were available for the peri- 
od to 110 Ib. only. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal was in- 
cluded in both types of rations at 


| levels of 0, 2.5, 5 and 10%. Pigs were 


eight to nine weeks old when the 
trials began May 7. The trials were 


| concluded Aug. 18. 


Pigs on the pelleted rations gained 
somewhat faster than those on com- 
parable meal rations. Fastest gains 


| were made by those fed 5 and 2.5% 


alfalfa rations in pelleted form—1.75 
| and 1.70 Ib. daily. 

Rate of gain of pigs on the rations 
form varied only slightly 
| (about 1.60 Ib. daily) except for the 
| lots fed the 10% alfalfa ration (1.50 

(Turn to SOUTH DAKOTA, page 11°) 





James H. Murphy 


Dr. R. R. Spitzer 


MURPHY OFFICERS—James H. Murphy, president and general manager of 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., since its incorporation in 1922, has 
been elevated to chairman of the board and chief executive officer, according 
to a recent announcement. Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, executive vice president of 
the firm for the past three years, has been elected president to succeed Mr. 
Murphy. Mr. Spitzer joined the concentrate feed manufacturing firm in 1947 
to head Murphy's research department. He was named a director in 1953 and 
became executive vice president in 1956. Other officers recently elected in- 
clude: L. J. Warren, vice president and general sales manager; T. C. Burchard, 
vice president, advertising; L. E, Murphy, secretary-treasurer, and R. A. 


Hoffman, assistant secretary. 
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| duties Oct. 1, 
Toronto. He will replace R. A. Blair, 





4. F. MecLimore Dean Fales 


Ralston Purina Names 


Canada Sales Manager 


ST. LOUIS—Dean Fales, sales 
manager of the Ohio sales division for 
the Ralston Purina Co., has been 
named Canadian regional sales man- 
ager, according to a recent announce- 
ment by H. B. Morris, Purina vice 
president and general feed sales man- 
ager. Mr. Fales will take up his new 
with headquarters in 


who is retiring. 

Mr. Fales joined Ralston Purina in 
1940 at the company’s headquarters 
in St. Louis, and has served as east- 
ern region merchandising manager, 


| assistant divisional sales manager and 


divisional sales manager. He is a 


| graduate of Drury College, Spring- 


field, Mo. 

Replacing Mr. Fales as sales man- 
ager of the Ohio division is J. Fred 
McLimore, now merchandising man- 


| ager of the grain belt region. Mr. Mc- 
| Limore will headquarter at Colum- 


bus, Ohio. Mr. McLimore joined Rals- 
ton Purina in 1951 as a district sales- 
man in Indiana. In 1956 he transfer- 
red to the company’s headquarters as 
a member of the company’s grain 
belt region sales staff. Mr. McLimore 
is a graduate of Purdue University. 


Arkansas Fee 


Conference Set 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A partial 
list of topics to be covered during the 
two-day Arkansas Formula Feed Con- 
ference has been released by Dr. E 
L. Stephenson, animal nutritionist 
with the University of Arkansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. The 
final program will be announced as 
soon as it is complete. 

The ninth anual session will be held 
at Fayetteville Sept. 17-18. Registra- 
tion for the event will be from 8 to 
10 a.m. Sept. 17 in the basement of 
the animal science building on the 
university campus. 

So far, the following speakers and 
their topics are scheduled: Dr. E. E 
Becker, University of Illinois, will 
discuss “How Much Meat or Fish 
Protein for Swine” and “Supplement- 
ary Amino Acids for Swine—Do They 
Pay;” Dr. Robert Harms, University 
of Florida, will discuss “Supnlement- 
ary Methionine for Hens;” Dr. J. H 
Quisenberry, Texas A&M College, will 
discuss “Limited Feeding vs. Limited 
Energy Feed for the Growing Pullet.” 

The following speakers are with 
the Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station: Dr. E. H. Peterson will 
report on recent developments in con- 
trol of coccidiosis and chronic respira- 
tory disease in poultry; Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson will tell about processing 
whole soybeans for chick feed; Doug- 
las Hamm will tell how pelleting af- 
fects the nutritive value of feed; Dr. 
K. W. Scott will discuss feed for 
breeding swine, and Dr. M. L. Rav 
will explain preferences shown by 
beef cattle for various methods of 
preparing grain. 

All people interested in feed formu- 
lation are invited to the conference, 
Dr. Stephenson added. 


oe 


Warehouse Being Built 


KANSAS CITY—Construction has 
started on a new 10,000 sq. ft. ware- 
house for Quisenberry Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City. 








Ted Cameron Buys 
Turkey Business 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—Ted Cam- 
eron, president of Cameron Feed 
Mills of North Little Rock, has an- 
nounced purchase of the interest of 
Cecil L. Gingerich, president of Moun- 
taire Farms, Inc., of Colorado, in the 
firm which Mr. Gingerich headed. 

Mr. Cameron said the transaction 
involved the Hot Springs Mountaire 
Hatchery and the DeQueen, Ark., 
processing plant. 

The sale price was not revealed. 

Mr. Cameron said that the change 
in ownership will not affect the large 
number of turkeys farmed out over 
the country. According to a company 
report at the end of 1958, there were 
some 140,000 turkeys in Garland 
County, Ark. 

Officials said the investment repre- 
sented “a $1,000,000 interest” in the 
county. 

The hatchery, which is located at 
the headquarters building on Oua- 
chita Avenue here, has a capacity of 
171,000 eggs. The facility, one of the 
most modern in the state, is operated 
on a six-month seasonal basis. How- 
ever, incubation and hatching on a 
small scale are done throughout the 
year. 

The hatchery owns some 200 acres 
of land in Garland County and leases 
between 400 and 500 additional acres 
for use as range land. Several thou- 
sand acres are owned in various sec- 
tions of the state, with flocks being 
located at Mt. Ida, Nashville, De- 
Queen, Hope and near Little Rock. 

Mr. Cameron said 90% of the 300,- 
000 poults hatched here each spring 
are kept in Arkansas and raised in 
the state. He said the remaining 10% 
are sent to growers in Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Colorado. 

Mr. Cameron becomes president of 
Mountaire Farms, Inc. 


Dr. A. William Jasper 
Leaves PENB Position 


CHICAGO—Dr. A. William Jasper 
has resigned his position with the 
Poultry & Egg National Board to be- 
come assistant director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation’s com- 
modity division, it was announced by 
Charles B. Shuman, AFBF president. 

Dr. Jasper’s main field of work will 
be in the poultry phases of the Farm 
Bureau’s commodity programs. He 
succeeds Kenneth K. Heideman, who 
resigned to accept a position as 
PENB’s director of financing and 
membership relations. 


— 








Long-Term Financing 
Plan Gets Response 


In Milling Industry 
CHICAGO—“An cverwhelming re- 


sponse” has been the reaction of 
growth companies in the milling in- 
dustry to a long-term capital financ- 
ing plan which was announced in 
March by Commercial Discount Corp., 
Chicago, according to Sidney Feucht- 
wanger, president. 

This five-year financing, he said 
with a minimum of $100,000 and a 
maximum of $1 million to any one 
firm, has resulted in long-term loans 
to four companies in the milling field, 
totaling $940,000. And additional capi- 
tal loan applications from the indus- 
try are pending. Mr. Feuchtwanger 
added that growth companies have 
found this type of financing “particu- 
larly helpful in meeting the tight 
bank credit situation.” 

The plan differs from short-term 
bank lending in that the term may 
run to five years if desired by the 
borrower. Mr. Feuchtwanger ex- 
plained that no share of ownership, 
profits or voice in management is de- 
sired by the firm. This new type of 
capital loan is based on potential 
earning power rather than the value 
of fixed assets of the borrower, or 
the equity in the business. 





AFMA Asks Trade 
To Support NBC’s 
‘Operation Upturn’ 


CHICAGO—The feed manufactur- 
ing industry is urged in a recent bul- 
letin issued by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. to support an 
intensive campaign of the National 
Broiler Council to increase broiler 
and broiler hen consumption. 

(Previous stories on NBC meeting, 
Vy 1, Feedstuffs, Aug. 15 and Aug. 

NBC calls the campaign it is pro- 
moting “Operation Upturn,” and 
AFMA said this promotion is very 
timely with: (1) An unusually large 
number of broilers to be sold at a 
time in the year when broiler demand 
normally declines, (2) a large number 
of breeder hens ready for market and 
(3) pork and beef prices sliding, red 
meat producers increasing their pro- 
motional activities and retailers fea- 
turing pork and beef regularly. 

“Operation Upturn” will include 
strong national advertising and pub- 
licity efforts. “However,” said the 
AFMA bulletin, “the key to its suc- 
cess will be the amount of state and 
local activities which can be pro- 
moted. You may be able to arrange 
meetings between processors and re- 
tailers to develop a greater sales ef- 
fort for broilers and broiler hens in 
your area.” A _ booklet, “Chickens 
Make Money—Here’s Why,” has been 
prepared by NBC and can be obtained 
by writing the council at P.O. Box 
368, Richmond 3, Va. 

NBC has urged its cooperating 
state and regional associations to ap- 
point state and division chairmen for 
“Operation Upturn.” 


Futures Trading | 
Seminar Planned 


CHICAGO A Futures Trading 
Seminar will be held at the Chicago 
Board of Trade Sept. 10-11. Market- 


ing specialists have been invited to | dah : 
member of the Nutrition Council of 


present original thinking and research 
on the past, present 
commodity markets. 

The event replaces the board's an- 
nual marketing symposiums which 
were conducted so that educators in 
marketing, agricultural economics 
and business administration from 
universities and colleges throughout 
the U.S. and Canada could learn more 
about commodity marketing through 
first hand observation of trading op- 
erations. 

Robert a 
the board, will welcome the group at 
the opening session Sept. 10, with 
Prof. Paul L. Farris, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and chairman of the board's 
educational advisory committee, in 
the chair 

There will be four sessions, each 
ers will be Prof. Henry H. Bakken, 
department of agricultural economics 
at the University 
Dr. Roger Gray, economist with the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. Speakers the second day 
will be Prof. T. A. Hieronymus, de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
at the University of Illinois, and Dr. 
Allen Paul, agricultural economist 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, There also will be discus- 
sions of the various subjects, with 
Board of Trade members and econo- 
mists as the discussants. 


Morton Plant Leveled 


MEDFORD, CAL.—A $400,000 fire 
recently leveled the Morton Milling 





Co. plant and warehouse here. Oliver | 


Morton, owner of the three-story 
plant, said the building and all its 
contents were completely destroyed. 

He estimated the building loss at 
$100,000, loss in hay, grain and feed 
$200,000 and another $100,000 in ma- 
chinery and equipment. 





| Betty Warner, 


and future of | 


Liebenow, president of | 


Monthly Cattle on Feed 
Reports to be Available 


of Wisconsin, and | 
| states, including California and Ari- 


| zona, will 


| (3) 


Holiday Turkey 
Promotion Planned 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—Members of 
the National Turkey Federation and | 
Poultry & Egg National Board pro- | 
motional and merchandising team | 


met recently at NTF headquarters 
in Mt. Morris to set the stage for an 
all-out selling effort pointed at the 
coming holiday season. 


With turkey having an “already | 
rich traditional heritage” for Thanks- | 
| giving, Christmas and New Year’s, | 


plans were developed to lend addi- 
tional impetus to these holidays, an 
NTF announcement stated. 

Food publicists of television, radio 
and the press, as well as others in 


| the communications field, will receive 


the latest information on turkey 
cookery, with new rec'pes and appro- 
priate photographs. 


Attending the meeting were Kath- | 
ryn B. Niles, director, home econom- | 


ics division, PENB; M. C. Small, NTF 
executive secretary; M. C. Ohlson, 
NTF director of special promotions; 


|W. A. Staempfli, Jr., promotion spe- 
| cialist, PENB; G. L. Walts, NTF as- 
| sistant executive secretary; Howard 
| Kauffman, PENB vice president and 
chairman, PENB Turkey Committee, | 


Waterman, Ill; Richard Marshall, 


account executive, David W. Evans | 


& Associates, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
NTF administrative 


assistant, and Lloyd Geil, general 


| manager, PENB. 


”— 
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| Andersen-Smith Names 


Research Director 
SAN FRANCISCO—The Andersen- 


| Smith Milling Co. has announced that 
| Robert W. Caldwell has been made | 
| a vice president in charge of nutrition 
and research. Mr. Caldwell, a Univer- | 


sity of California chemistry graduate, 
became associated with Andersen- 
Smith in 1939. Before that, he spent 
eight years as a chemist in the nutri- 
tion laboratory of the animal hus- 


| bandry division, University of Cali- 
| fornia. 


In 1947 Mr. Caldwell became a 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. . 

According to George I. Andersen, 
Andersen-Smith president, facilities 
for biological determinations and re- 


| search are being enlarged which, to- 
| gether with an analytical laboratory, 
| will give Mr. Caldwell complete facil- 
| ities for keeping abreast of develop- 
| ments in poultry and animal nutri- | 
| tion, and for conducting original re- 


search in this branch of science 


SAN FRANCISCO—Cattle on feed 
reports will be available monthly for 


of half-day duration. First-day speak- | California and Arizona, according to 


the California crop and livestock re- 
porting service. 

Quarterly reports covering 21 
be continued. The new 
monthly releases for the two states 
will supplement quarterly reports 
but will show only: (1) Number of 
cattle on feed at the first of the 


| month; (2) Number of cattle placed 


on feed during the past month, and 
Number of fed cattle marketed 
during the past month. 

The monthly estimates of cattle on 
feed in California and Arizona should 
be available before the 10th of each 
month. 


a 
> 





Fire Sweeps Napa Firm 


SACRAMENTO—Fire recently 
swept the Napa (Cal.) Milling & 
Warehouse Co., destroying $75,000 in 


| fertilizer, grain and hay. 


A section of the building contain- 
ing an additional $500,000 in farm 
supplies was not damaged. 


| hands 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Aug. 
Week ending 


Aug. 


Penn. 
735 
ei4 
719 
833 
707 
718 
673 
787 
659 


Ind. mM. 
136 
9 
106 
129 
108 
ttt 
130 


3,034 1,780 


Total 22 areas 

1959 1958 

346.237 
35.436 
34.912 
33.646 
53,378 
32.440 
32,003 
31,232 
30,025 
28,383 


33,597 
33,473 
32,977 
32,990 
32.4671 
30,963 
30.354 
30 082 
29,307 
26,325 





Oilseed Meal Futures | Sterwin Opens 
New Georgia Office 


Irregular at Memphis 


MEMPHIS — Oilseed meal futures 
prices were irregular on the Memphis 
Board of Trade the past week com- 
pared with a week earlier 

A feature of transactions was the 
start-up of the new Memphis basis 
soybean oil meal, 44% protein solvent 
processed contract, Sept. 1. Exchang- 
ing hands in that market on the ini- 
tial day were 500 tons. Persistent ex- 
port demand for cottonseed oil meal 


| provided a stimulant in trading. This 


developed from the drouth in central 
Europe, with export demand reported 
good for all types of feedstuffs. 
Unrestricted soybean oil meal gen- 
erally was under pressure of first 
The market was slow since 
this is the time of the year when de 
mand is light and because big stocks 
are on hand in the cash market 


The market also was influenced by 


| weakness of soybeans due to proxi 
| mity of the harvest. 


Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed Sept. 1 $1.40 a ton lower to 90¢ 
higher than Aug. 25, and bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal was 25@75¢ high- 
er. 

Trading for the period included 500 
tons of Memphis basis soybean oil 
meal, 2,100 tons of unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal and 3,900 tons of bulk 
solvent cottonseed oil meal 


NEW 
Inc., 
warehouse at 


YORK—Sterwin Chemicals, 
has opened a new office and 
1036 Main St., Gaines- 


ville, Ga., it was announced th's week 
by Robert S. Whiteside, president. 


serve as 
the north Georgia area, 


The new facilities, he reported, will 


headquarters in 
supplement- 


Sterwin’s 


ing the company’s present operations 


in 


Atlanta and Opelika, Ala. The 


Gainesville office and warehouse were 
established as the result of a continu- 


ing 


in north Georgia, Mr 


Sterwin's business 
Whiteside said. 


expansion in 


Sterwin will provide customers in 
the area with its line of feed addi- 
tive products, including the coccidio- 
stat Trithiadol. It will also distribute 
products of its affiliates, Dorn & 
Mitchell Laboratories, Inc., and Dela- 
ware Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 


Stanley J. Taylor will be in charge 
of the new Gainesville operation, un- 


di 


r the supervision of J. F 


Bozman, 


Sterwin's Atlanta manager 


HUNTERS, WASH 


oro —_—_——— 
NEW ELEVATOR 


The new 55,- 


000 bu. capacity elevator built by the 


Davenport 


Union Warehouse Co. 


opened here recently under the man- 
agement of Gus Melin. 





“_Aeroglide Grain Driers 


Lowest First Cost 


Lowest Installation Cost 


Lowest Operating Cos 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE TODA 


t 


Y 


for Free folder without obligation 


Aeroglide Corporation 
510 Glenwood Ave.—Raleigh, N 


7 





ef esation 


You've Tried the Rest—Now Test the Best 
Send for Our Test Program—Ne Charge . . . Ne Obligation 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 


Manufacturers . 


PIG FEED 
FLAVOR 


Chicago 22, lilinols 


MOnroe 6-5255 


Importers ° 


Distributors 
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Evening Technical 
Sessions Set for 
Production School 


KANSAS CITY—Because of many 
requests from interested students, 
speakers presenting research papers 
at the 1959 Feed Production School 
will be available at evening sessions 
for detailed discussions. 

This announcement was made this 
week by Eric Carlson, assistant to 
the southern division production man- 
ager for Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, and chairman of the research 
committee for this year’s school. The 
Feed Production School will be held 
Sept. 23-25 at the Continental Hotel 
here, and there also will be a Small 
Mill Short Course on Sept. 26. 

“The evening discussions will give 
students especially interested in the 
research results an opportunity to 
delve into the projects as deeply and 





scientifically as they desire,” Mr. 
Carlson said. 
“Attendance at these informal 


meetings is not compulsory, but the 
faculty hopes that many students will 
avail themselves of this opportunity.” 

The discussion sessions will be held 
the evenings of Sept. 23 and 24 fol- 
lowing presentation of the research 
reports during the day. 

Production men are also invited to 
bring their own problems and ques- 
tions for discussion during these eve- 
ning sessions. “While solutions are 
not guaranteed,” Mr. Carlson said, “it 
is quite possible that many problems 
can be solved or a route to the solu- 
tion determined.” 

The research projects were de- 
signed to provide answers to practical 
problems and new information on 
pelleting and other aspects of pro- 
duction. The projects to be reported 
are: : 

What Really Happens to Micro- 
ingredients in Pelleting?—Robert C. 
Wornick, head, chemical] laboratories, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, 
Ind., will report the results of origi- 
nal research and literature searches 
on just what the effects of tempera- 
ture, moisture and pressure can be on 
vitamins, medicaments and other 
micro-ingredients. 

Proper Mash Conditioning Will Im- 
prove Pellet Quality—Oak B. Smith, 
director of market research, Wenger 
Mixer Mfg. Co., Kansas City, has 
found that gelatinization of starches 
is of importance not only from a nu- 
tritional standpoint but in its effects 
on pellet toughness. Temperature and 
steam application time studies have 
opened new avenues to be considered. 

Bag vs. Bulk Feed Handling—Char- 
(Turn to PRODUCTION SCHOOL, page 105) 


Egg Settings for 
Broilers Decline 


SALISBURY, MD. — Hatcherymen 
in 22 reporting states set 34,230,000 
eggs during the week ending Aug. 29 
--5% less than during the previous 
week, and 10% less than the corres- 
ponding week a year ago. 

Settings were down from the pre- 
vious week in 17 of the 22 states. 
Sharpest declines were reported in 
Maine, Georgia, Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
28,325,000 broiler chicks—2% below 
the previous week, and 2% below the 
corresponding week a year ago, De- 
creases were reported for 16 states, 
and increases for six states, compared 
with the previous week. Largest de- 
creases from the previous week oc- 
curred in Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Arkansas and Pennsylvania. 

Broiler prices in Delmarva last 
week averaged 16.37¢, compared with 
16.44¢ the week before. A year ago 
the price was 17.15¢. Marketings to- 
taled 4,039,000 broilers last week in 
Delmarva—9% more than the previ- 
ous week, but 8% less than the cor- 
responding week of 1958. 
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TEACHING AWARD—A teaching award in poultry science was presented 
to Prof. John Robert Smyth (center), head of the poultry department at the 
University of Maine, by Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Dr. Harold L. Wilcke 
(left), assistant director of research for Ralston Purina, presented the $1,000 
award and plaque at the banquet during the Poultry Science Assn. meeting 
at Iowa State University. The citation to Prof. Smyth was read by Dr. L. W. 
Taylor, past president of the Poultry Science Assn. and retired head of the 

ry department, at the University of California. The citation recognized 
Prof. Smyth’s 30 years of service as “an exceptional teacher and counselor of 
students.” This was the first Purina teaching award in poultry science—the 
purpose of which is to recognize outstanding teaching performances in colleges. 





ICC Rules on Soybean 


Meal Rate Request 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspen- 
sion board has disapproved a request 
that a proposal to reduce rates on 
soybean oil meal from Illinois and 
“western trunk line” territories to 
southern territories, with no reduc- 
tion on northbound movement of cot- 
tonseed oil meal, be suspended. 

The request had been filed jointly 
by the National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., Inc., with headquarters in 
Memphis; the North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Southeastern associa- 
tions. 


NCPA headquarters, which re- 
vealed the ICC action, said that the 
request for suspension was filed be- 
cause: (1) The proposal would dis- 
criminate against the movement of 
cottonseed oil meal, and (2) it would 
directly conflict with the effort of 
the NCPA’s traffic committee to have 
the railroads adopt a uniform scale 
of rates that would place the several 
protein oil meals on a competitive 
basis. 

An appeal to override the action 
of the suspension board has been 
taken to ICC Division 2, according to 
the NCPA, 


— 
> 


N.W. Group to Hear 


Sports Discussion 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its first meeting of the 1959-60 season 
on Monday eve- 
ning, Sept. 14, at 
the Calhoun Beach 
Hote! in Minne- 
apolis. There will 
be a social hour at 
5:30 pm. with 
dinner at 7 p.m. 

The meeting is 
being held to coin- 
cide with the an- 
nual Animal 
Health and Nutri- 
tion Short Course 
at the University of Minnesota in St. 
Paul. The short course will be pre- 
sented Sept. .14-15. 

The speaker at the Northwest 
group’s meeting will be E. William 
Boyer, president of the Minneapolis 
Area Chamber of Commerce, who will 
discuss “Big League Baseball and 
Football in the Twin Cities.” Mr. 
Boyer long has been working to get 
major league baseball and profes- 
sional football in the Twin Cities, and 
he recently helped negotiate the for- 
mation of a new professional football 





KE. W. Boyer 


league, the American Professional 
Football League. 
ae _— ? 





Program Set for 
Iowa College-Feed 
Industry Meeting 


AMES, IOWA—The 2nd College- 
Feed Industry Conference for feed 
salesmen and dealers has been sched- 
uled at Iowa State University start- 
ing at 9:30 a.m. Sept. 18 in Curtiss 
Hall Assembly. 

The conference is sponsored jointly 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa, the Feed Institute and 
Iowa State University. 

Topics scheduled for discussion dur- 
ing the morning include: Disease and 
its relation to nutrition of large ani- 
mals, by Dr. C. K. Whitehair; disease 
and its relation to nutrition of poul- 
try, by Dr. C. H. Hill, and the eco- 
nomic situation of commercial egg 
production in Iowa, by Jim Gwin and 
Leonard Eggleston. Dr. N. L. Jacob- 
son, department of animal husbandry 
at Iowa State, will preside over the 
morning session. 

At the afternoon session the fol- 
lowing topics will be taken up: “Eco- 
nomic Situation in Swine and Beef 
Cattle,” by Prof. Francis Kutish; 
“Producing and Marketing Quality 
Pork,” by Dr. Damon Catron; “Pro- 
ducing and Marketing Quality Beef,” 
by Dr. Wise Burroughs, and “The 
Feeder—Attitudes, Opinions, Sources 
of Information and Actions,” by Dr. 
Joe Bohlen and Dr. George Beal, 
Iowa State sociologists. 

The day before the conference, 
Sept. 17, there will be an invitational 
conference for management personnel 
on feed advertising and promotion. 
The program will involve feed advert- 
ising and promotion as seen by the 
farmer, feed manufacturer, his ad- 
vertising man, his advertising agency 
representative and the college. A so- 
cial hour and banquet will follow in 
the evening. 


Hearing Scheduled on 
Missouri Feed Law 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—John 
Sam Williamson, Missouri commis- 
sioner of agriculture, has announced 
that Sept. 15 will be the date for a 
public hearing to adopt rules and reg- 
ulations for the new Missouri Feed 
Law passed by the last session of the 
Legislature, and which became effec- 
tive Aug. 29, 1959. 

The hearing will be held on the 
14th floor of the Jefferson Building in 
Jefferson City. All persons interested 
in the hearing are invited to attend. 
The department of agriculture has a 
proposed list of rules and regulations 
yg will be discussed at the hear- 





“that these results do not agree with 


J 
Feed Ingredient 
Offerings Liberal 

Feed ingredient buyers across the 
nation found offerings of most items 
quite liberal and limited orders large- 
ly to nearby needs during the week 
ended Sept. 1, according to Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service sources. 

The formula feed business was re- 
ported to be seasonally quiet, so mix- 
ers acted rather indifferent to offer- 
ings. Lack of buying power was re- 
flected in lower prices for some in- 
gredients, and feedstuff values aver- 
aged 75¢ ton lower at main markets. 

Linseed meal was strong, but the 
soybean meal market turned down- 
ward. Wheat millfeeds weakened as 
offerings were greater than the feed 
trade needed and some selling pres- 
sure appeared. 

Some markets reported a slightly 
weaker tone for alfalfa meal. Ani- 
mal protein feeds went up some. The 
situation in this market was rather 
unsettled during the week because 
of strike possibilities in the packing 
industry. 

Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Sept. Aug. from 
I, 25, previous 
Feed 1959 1959 = week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Soybean meal ....... 62.75 65.20 —2.45 
Cottonseed meal .... 59.70 59.60 + .10 
Linseed meal ........ 73.80 73.15 + .65 
Copra cake or meal.. 70.50 70.00 + .50 
Peanut meal ........ 54.25 55.50 —1.25 
ear een eee 81.9 83.9 —2.0 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Meat meal .........- 77.75 77.00 + .75 
eee eee 80.50 77.90 +2.60 
Pich weld. i<ci nieces 128.00 128.00 oe 
ee rT 77.8 77.1 +0.7 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Gluten feed & meal .. 43.00 43.00 ase 
Dist. dried grains ... 48.70 49.25 — .55 
Brewers dried grains. 38.25 38.25 ous 
GABOR. ccerecccecccccs 67.4 67.8 —0.2 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
BED ccc cccccccseces 34.90 35.40 — .70 
Middlings & shorts .. 37.45 37.70 — .25 
eee 65.4 4.2 —0.8 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Hominy feed ........ 39.55 39.85 — .30 
TID BED -i.oecsceveew 28.50 28.50 és 
QHEE . scdevac ceuavese 60.8 412 —0.4 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts... 48.00 48.20 — .20 
Onddas « <are césucbeeciics 92.4 72.8 —0.4 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts... 23.43 23.91 — 48 
WEE ci viccecadctesee 69.7 71.2 —It5 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
CE Sviciapcestbece 75.9 77.0 —I.! 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
GE Mistwececenenéses 42.95 42.70 + .25 
SS eye 43.80 43.90 — .10 
ea 41.65 41.20 + .45 
Grain sorghums ..... 37.70 39.10 —1.40 
CE cksabb ccbscccs 69.0 68.8 8 +0.2 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 


Dr. Frederic Kramer, 
Al-Fa Meal Co., Dies 


COLUMBUS, NEB.—Funeral ser- 
vices were held at Columbus for Dr. 
Frederic Kramer, part owner of the 
Al-Fa Meal Co. at Columbus and 
well-known in the alfalfa dehydrat- 
ing industry. Dr. Kramer, 35, died un- 
expectedly Aug. 24 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
apparently from a heart attack. 

A graduate of the University of 
Chicago, with a master’s degree from 
the Harvard School of Business, Dr. 
Kramer returned to his home town of 
Columbus and entered business in 
1949. In 1954 he started the study of 
medicine, graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska with his M.D. in 
June of this year. He was interning 
at a Phoenix hospital at the time of 
his death. 

Dr. Kramer is survived by his wife, 











a daughter, his mother and a sister. 


| “Cattle getting the heated corn are 
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with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


‘ 


for prevention 

e the most effective coccidiostat 
available for TURKEYS... 
for CHICKENS, safe to use 
for replacement chicks, layers 
and breeders in production 


for treatment 
¢ effective up to 96 hours 
after infection 
MERCK & CO., Inc, Chemical Division, Rahway, N.J. 


@mencx &@ CO., INC. 
@MERCK & CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE 
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amount of corn grain, and they ar- “Something went wrong in the | sure to expand drive you to specula- | 
rived at the end of the feeding peri j : ” | tion,” the banker warned. 
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Beef Cattle Feeding Research 


By BOB BATTIN 
Michigan State University 


EAST LANSING, MICH. —Tran- 
quilizers, corn flakes, antibiotics and 
high moisture corn highlighted beex 
cattle feeding research reported at 
the 36th annual Michigan Cattle 
Feeders Day at East Lansing Aug. 20. 

With a slightly dimmed business 
outlook for beef feeding, the 325 cat- 
tlemen and feed industry representa- 
tives attending the event tuned at- 
tentive ears to speakers hoping for 
tips that would help them cut costs 
and add dollars to profit columns. 
They knew that only the feeders who 
put pounds on cattle for pennies will 
pocket premium profits. 

Dr. C. K. Whitehair, veterinary 
pathologist at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, told of re- 
search where scientists teamed up 
with Bill Brown, a Michigan beef 
feeder, to see if they could boost 
feeding profits by treating cattle with 
tranquilizers, antibiotics and sulfa- 
quinoxaline before bringing them back 
from the range. 

Tranquilizer Test Results 

“We did and we didn’t get results,” 
Dr. Whitehair reported. “Treating 
calves with trifluomeprazine tranqui- 
lizer did not help to minimize shrink 
in the cattle shipped from Wyoming 
to Michigan. However, the material 
was of value in reducing the incidence 
of shipping fever complex during a 
subsequent 17-day period in the 
Brown feed lot. 

“Only 5% of the injected tran- 
quilized calves required treatment for 
shipping fever during the first 17 days 
in the feed lot. A total of 15% of the 
control calves required treatment fol- 
lowing shipment. 

“Also, adding tranquilizer, antibio- 
tic or combinations of the two had 
little or no effect on rate of gain and 
development of shipping fever during 
the first 17 days in the feed lot.” 

The scientist noted that the Michi- 
gan cattle feeder “gave these calves 
excellent managerial care all the way 
along the line; there were no death 
losses and only negligible sickness 
during shipment.” 

It was pointed out that most feeder 
cattle purchased for shipment to feed 
lots go through several hands before 
arriving at their destination. Stress 
and other illness-causing factors are 
unknown. Under such conditions, be- 
tween 20 and 25% sickness, and close 
to 1% death loss can normally be 
expected. Treatment with tranquilizer 
may pay here. 

“The calves,” continued Dr. White- 
hair, “injected with the tranquilizer 
bawled less, spent more time lying 
down, drank more water and ate more 
hay than the control group.” 

A tranquilizer injection of 12.5 mg. 
was not enough, it was reported. “We 
did not get any noticeable tranquili- 
zation at the time of loading,” Dr. 
Whitehair said. 

“But at the 25 mg. level, noticeable 
tranquilization effects were evident 
within one hour after the injection, 
and continued for 24-30 hours. All 
calves getting the 25 mg. dose re- 
mained on their feet at all times 
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mg. level. 

“At this level,” Dr. Henderson told 
the group, “we did not receive any 
value in terms of increased rate of 
gain or feed efficiency.” 

“I realize,” said Dr. Henderson, 





a8 


ter and spring. 
of the factors respon- 
a lot of stress on cattle in a 

lot, was not as important in the 
second trial. 

“However, we did not get any bene- 
fits even at the two warm ends of the 
second test. We need more work with 
tranquilizers before they can be uni- 
formly recommended.” 

Corn Flakes 

Is there something about the heat- 
ing process in pelleting feeds that 
makes them better? Because most 
pelleted feeds boost gains, the Michi- 
gan State researchers are studying 
the use of heated corn. 

The report on the partly-completed 
trial indicates that the corn flakes 
may need a little cream and sugar. 


ibe 
df 





“Cattle getting the heated corn are 
not eating as much as other lots,” 
commented Dr. Bill Newland, re- 
searcher in charge of the project. 

“Apparently there is something 
about the heat treatment that de- 
creases the palatability, or maybe it 
is the physical texture, but anyway 
the cattle aren’t taking as much of it. 
We are, however, getting fairly good 
efficiency even though the consump- 
tion is down. We are taking rumen 
samples to see if we can find out just 
what is going on.” 


Limit or Full Feed 

In a report on limited feeding ver- 
sus delayed full feeding of steer and 
heifer calves, Dr. George Branaman 
reported that either method is satis- 
factory. 

“In our tests we fed groups some 
corn all the way through, and com- 
pared their performance with other 
groups which received corn only dur- 
ing the last phase of the fattening 
period,” the researcher said. “Both 
groups consumed about the same total 
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amount of corn grain, and they ar- 
rived at the end of the feeding period 
weighing and grading out the same,” 
he said. 

“It looks more like a matter of 
preference as to what you might want 
to do. But to get more beef per acre, 
feed corn silage all through the fat- 
tening period, and where liberal 
amounts of corn silage are fed, be 
sure to provide enough protein sup- 
plement to balance the ration.” 


High Moisture Corn 
Scientists compared the feeding 
value of ensiled high moisture, arti- 
ficially dried and naturally dried corn 
for fattening steers. 


Steers on the three types of shelled 
corn out-gained competitors on either 
ensiled high moisture ground ear corn 
or naturally dried ground ear corn. 
However, feed costs per 100 Ib. gain 
were somewhat lower with the en- 
siled high moisture ground ear corn. 
But the lot of cattle fed ensiled high 
moisture shelled corn returned the 
most above steer and feed costs. 





in the 


satisfactory , and we ac- 
tually lost money on the steers. 
“Where ear corn 


ordinary ground 
sure that the ration is bal- 


is fed, be 

anced. About 20% of ear corn is corn 
cob which is a low quality, low pro- 
tein roughage. Where ear corn is the 
main source of grain, be sure to in- 
clude more protein supplement so 
steers won't get caught short.” 

Finances 


Bank, St. Paul, told the visiting cat- 
tlemen that as agriculture expands, 
the use of borrowed capital will be- 
come more important. “In most 
cases,” he declared, “your own capi- 
tal is not enough to buy cattle, pur- 
chase needed feeds, plus providing 
buildings and equipment.” 

He urged cautious optimism in ex- 
panding for the future. “Have faith 
in the future, but don’t let the pres- 





| sure to expand drive you to specula- 
| tion,” the banker warned. 


Mr. Hauenstein suggested cattle- 
men develop a plan for expansion and 
stick to it. “That way,” he said, “the 
normal lag between an expanded op- 
eration and efficient management can 
be shortened.” 

C. W. McMillan, executive secre- 
tary of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Assn., reported that his organi- 
zation has asked Congress for a pilot 
“cattle on feed” report on a monthly 
basis, and ‘hat the quarterly report 
be expanded to include the newer cat- 
tle producing areas of the South. 

He also noted that his organization 
was engaged in a campaign to slow 
down the too rapid expansion of cat- 
tle herds to head off “almost certain- 
to-come price breaks if the present 
rate of expansion continues.” 

Don Stark, livestock economist at 
Michigan State, summed up his out- 
look predictions this way: Feeder 
cattle will be priced a little lower 
this fall than last; movement of feed- 
ers will extend over a longer period; 
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Maximum capacity is determined by adding grain compaction factor, 
= on 60# wheat or beans to cubic measure and filling under roof 
above eave. Compaction factor will vary by the test weight, type of grain 


and depth of grain stored. 
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INTEGRATION IN GREAT 
PLAINS STUDIED — 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — In the 
Great Plains there is still more oppor- 
tunity for the independent producer 





committee 

agriculture, and presented by Dr. 
Arthur D. Weber, dean of agriculture 
at Kansas State University, to the 


Only a moderate shift from inde- 
pendent production in the direction 
of integration has been evident in 
the plains states since 1955, and that 
movement has been mainly in the 
states of high feed crop production, 
the committee reported. The consen- 
sus of the committee was that farm- 
ers will be wise to investigate the 
possibilities of independent production 
carefully before involving themselves 
too quickly in an integrated setup. 
The group made it clear they think 


| more research on problems connected 
| with integration is needed to give the 


| 
| 


| 


tranquilizers, 





farmer a better basis for deciding 
which course to take. 





feed prices will be about the same as 
last year; moderately lower selling 
prices in 1960, and average to lower 
profits in feeding cattle. 





To Distnes Minnesota 


Beef Cattle Studies 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—How can hay 
and corn pellets, tranquilizers, stil- 
bestrol and fertilized pastures boost 
profits from beef cattle? 

That question will get some airing 
at the Beef-Grassland Field Day Sept. 
23 at the University of Minnesota's 
Rosemount Agricultural Experiment 
station, according to J. O. Christian- 
son, director of agricultural short 
courses at the university. 

Visitors will tour the experimental 
cattle lots and barns, pastures and 
other beef research facilities at the 
station. Morning research topics will 
include silages, protein feeds, stilbes- 
trol implants, hay and corn pellets, 
ground ear corn vs, 
ground shelled corn, use of enzymes 
and fat in rations and effect of stil- 
bestrol on carcasses. 

Afternoon research reports will cov- 
er fertilizer and management, pasture 
mixtures and renovation and stilbes- 
trol implanting. Feed lot diseases will 
also be discussed. 

The research reports will be made 
by Dr. J. C. Meiske, Dr. O, E. Kolari, 
Dr. A. L. Harvey and Dr. W. J. Aun- 


an, livestock scientists; Dr. A. R. 
Schmid, agronomist; P. M. Burson, 
soil scientist; and R. A. Merrill, 


D.V.M., veterinary scientist at the uni- 
versity. 





GEAPS Plan Meeting 


CHICAGO — The Chicago chapter 
of Grain Elevator & Processing Su- 
perintendents has scheduled a dinner 
and talk by Maxim Cohen of the 
Chicago Regional Port Authority for 
Sept. 22. Foremen are invited to at- 
tend the meeting, to take place in the 
Board of Trade building. 








NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 


of Feed Ingredients = jj 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg.| 


Waves 2732 Chicago 4, Ill. 
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using is suffering from old age... 


|GET YOUR LAYER FEEDS 


BACK IN ACTION 
WITH BACIFER 


TIME TO RETIRE YOUR OLD ANTiBioTic? You've 
probably asked yourself this question now that new 
facts about the bacteriostatic (bacteria-slowing) 
“broad-spectrum” antibiotics are beginning to un- 
fold. These aging tetracyclines have apparently 
built up resistant strains of bacteria, and find it 
difficult to do the job they once did.' These new find- 
ings indicate you may not be getting full value 
from the money you spend on such antibiotics.** 
There is increasing realization among nutrition- 
ists of the value of the bactericidal (bacteria-kill- 
ing) antibiotic Baciferm. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE BACIFERM MAKES IN FEEDS! 
Flocks have new “get up and go.” Appetites bound 
back. Egg baskets fill up faster. Laying periods 
stretch out. Hatchability increases and mortality 
falls off. Baciferm contains the exclusive* antibi- 


otic zinc bacitracin. Baciferm never lets down its 
guard. Baciferm’s selective action kills dangerous 
bacteria fast, lets beneficial bacteria go right on 
producing vitamins and other valuable growth fac- 
tors. With Baciferm, there is no upset of normal 
bacterial balance. In stress periods, Baciferm con- 
trols deadly secondary invaders. Baciferm never 
lets your feed down. 


BE SURE WITH BACIFERM! Put doubts about anti- 
bioties to rest with Baciferm. At high levels or low 
levels Baciferm always gives full protection. Baci- 
ferm packs into feeds plenty of extra B-vitamins, 
high protein, vitamin K and unidentified growth 
factors. Zinc bacitracin has the antibiotic stability 
manufacturers require. Cost? an 


usc 


less 


1. Whitehair, C. K.: Medicated Swine Feeds. North Am. Vet. (Am. |. of Vet. Sci.) 39 (No. 2) (Feb. 1958) 32 

2. McGinnis, J. et al.: Use-history of Antibiotics as Related to Their Efficacy in Promoting Growth of Turkeys. Poultry Science, press. 
3. Bird, H. R.: Coming Events in Poultry Nutrition. Hatchery & Feed, July, 1958 

*Made exclusively by CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892 issued October 15, 1957. 


the buy is BACI 


4 4 
ad . 
2 


(ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS) 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT + COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. + CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


RAMBLING NOTES 


Peter Hand recently introduced 
Fev-O-Lack 7, a high vitamin D prod- 
uct for prevention of milk fever. 
Peter Hand Fev-O-Lack is convenient 
to use and provides one-cow protec- 
tion in each seven pound bag. 


Hibbs and Pounden of Ohio State 
University recently reported tests 
with 130 cows which demonstrated 
that administration of 20 million 
units of Vitamin D per day, starting 
5 days before calving and continuing 
for a total of 7 days, resulted in a 
79% decrease in the occurrence of 
milk fever cases. Cows with a previ- 
ous history of milk fever were used 
in the Ohio State University tests. 


One-half pound of Peter Hand Fev- 
O-Lack 7 should be mixed with the 
grain ration each morning and eve- 
ning for 5 days before the productive 
calving date and continuing for a 
total of 7 days. One package con- 
tains a complete treatment for one 
cow. Peter Hand Fev-O-Lack 7 is an 
excellent item for feed stores and 
feed manufacturers in dairy areas. 


Before now, the problem has al- 
ways been that the high potency 
Vitamin D products used for milk 
fever prevention were unpalatable. 
Peter Hand Fev-O-Lack has eliminat- 
ed this problem. Peter Hand Fev-O- 
Lack 7 is palatable and will mix well 
with the daily grain ration. A bul- 
letin describing the product is avail- 
able to interested readers. 


The science of electronics works 
for Peter Hand customers, Since May 
of 1957, formulas of the Technical 
Service and Research Departments 
of Peter Hand have been calculated 
computers. Complete 
calculations for vitamins, amino 
acids, minerals and energy, as well 
as protein, fat and fiber help to elimi- 
nate human error and improve Peter 
Hand technical service to its custom- 


by electronic 


ers 

Formulas for users of Peter Hand 
developed by trained 
and experienced nutritionists who ap- 


products are 
ply latest research results and prac- 


tical experience to your nutritional 


problems 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


7 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE e CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET @ DALLAS 7 
































Study Arsonic Acid, 
Antibiotic in Feed 


BRANDON, MANITOBA — Bene- 
fits from inelusion of an antibiotic 
or an arsonic acid derivative in chick 
rations may hinge on the degree of 
exposure to disease infection, it was 
indicated recently in nutrition studies 
at the Canada Experimental Farm, 
here. 

Chicks were reared to six - weeks 
of age in cleaned and disinfected 
battery brooders. Supplementation of 
their ration with an arsonic acid 
derivative (45 gm. per ton of 3-nitro- 
4-hydroxyphenylarsoniec acid) or Au- 
reomycin (15 gm. per ton) had no 
influence on body weight gains or 
feed efficiency. 

Both compounds, however, im- 
proved weight gains and feed ef- 
ficiency of chicks reared on old lit- 
ter in floor pens, where the degree of 
disease infection presumably would 
be higher than in the battery 
brooders. 

Arsonie acid and Aureomycin were 
equally effective and no further im- 
provement in growth was noted when 
the two compounds were fed in com- 
bination. It would appear that the 
growth stimulating mechanism might 
well be the same for the arsonic 
acid compounds and the antibiotics. 

Further tests are in progress to 
determine whether the response to 
arsonic acid may be influenced by 
ration composition. 


<i 


WARF Office Formed 


MADISON, WIS.—Formation of a 
new information office for the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
Madison, was announced recently by 
Ward Ross, managing director of the 
foundation. 

Mr. Ross also announced the ap- 
pointment of Joe Abrams to head the 
new department. 

The information office, a part of 
WARF’s licensing division, was es- 
tablished to keep industry and the 
public acquainted with the founda- 
tion’s development and licensing ac- 
tivities, according to Mr. Ross. It 
will also maintain a continuing edu- 
cational program to support the vari- 
ous inventions administered by 
WARF. 

Mr. Abrams was previously infor- 
mation specialist with the Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces. 











ADA OFFICERS—Attending a mid-year directors’ meeting of the American 
Dehydrators Assn., Kansas City, Mo., at the Clift Hotel in San Francisco are 
Miss Eunice Hunt, executive secretary; Joseph Chrisman, Dakota City, Neb., 
executive vice president; Ralph Beermann, Dakota City, president, and J. M. 
Schrum, Sugar Land, Texas, second vice president. 





Growing Arkansas Feed and Poultry 


Corporation Promoting 


By DAVID MARTIN 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—A new cor- 
poration, whose subsidiaries have a 
common bond, is promoting and en- 
larging the poultry and feed industry 
in this Arkansas River Valley area. 

The firm is Arkansas Valley Indus- 
tries, Inc., an “integrated” feed and 
poultry organization that has assets 
well above $2.5 million and produces 
some 12.5 million broilers each year. 

Operating out of main offices here, 
the corporation has properties in Yell, 
Pope, Johnson, Logan, Perry, Craw- 
ford and Scott counties. 

The firm either operates outright 
or holds the majority stock in Arkan- 
sas Valley Feed Mills here; Valley 
Poultry Processing Plant and Ark- 
Val Hatchery at Russellville; Scott 
County Milling Co., at Waldron, and 
feed distributing companies at Perry- 
ville, Clarksville, Paris, Danville, Al- 


Industry in Area 


! ma, Dardanelle, Booneville, Graveley 


and Waldron. 

Arkansas Valley Industries, besides 
holding most of the stock in the 13 
other corporations, has 400,000 shares 
of stock authorized at $5 a share. 

Officials said the corporation’s capi- 
talization will probably increase as 
new industries are added and opera- 
tions extended into livestock fields. 


Feed Company 

Another common bond between the 
corporations is General Mills, Inc. The 
Arkansas Valley Industries Feed 
Mills manufacture most feeds sold in 
this area by General Mills, and all 
dealers use General Mills feeds. 

General Mills maintains an office at 
the Arkansas Valley Mills in North 
Dardanelle. 

At the present, Arkansas Valley In- 
dustries has some 2.5 million birds on 
feed. 





President of the corporation is Har- 





T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SPEAKING OF PELLETS 


ROBBS, ILL.—Pellets from 8/16 to 
% in. seem to be entirely satisfactory 
for feeding cattle, according to H. A. 
Cate, assistant professor, University 
of Illinois Dixon Springs Experiment 
Station. This was pointed out by Prof. 
Cate in response to questions on pellet 
size. Some persons suggest pellets up 
to 1 in. in diameter, Prof. Cate noted, 
but the 3/16 to % in. pellets have 
= out well in Dixon Springs 
work. 





old Snyder of Dardanelle, who holds 
a sizeable proportion of the stock. S. 
D. Mitchell is executive vice president 
and general manager. Both men are 
former agricultural instructors and 
both hold degrees in agriculture from 
the University of Arkansas. 

Mr. Mitchell was supervisor of vo- 
cational agriculture for all of Arkan- 
sas when he joined the Arkansas Val- 
ley Feed Mills in the early stages of 
the broiler expansion several years 
ago. Mr. Snyder taught vocational 
agriculture in high schools before 
establishing the feed mills here. At 
least a dozen more associates and 
dealers in the corporation hold college 
degrees. 

The Waldron Industrial Foundation 
is constructing a 15-ton-per-hour feed 
mill at Waldron for lease to the Scott 
County Milling Co. The firm will sup- 
ply feeds and other needs of producers 
in the Waldron vicinity. W. H. Clem- 
ents is manager of this company, and 
Roy Johnson will be mill superintend- 
ent when the plant starts operation 
about Oct. 1. 

The company plans to establish a 
hatchery and processing plant at 
Waldron in the future. Definite plans 
have not been announced. 


Livestock Operations Planned 

Officials say Arkansas Valley In- 
dustries plans to branch into the beef, 
milk, turkey, egg and hog production. 

Mr. Snyder started in the broiler 
business in 1947 with the establish- 
ment of a feed mill at North Dardan- 
elle. In 1948, with the help and en- 
couragement of the Dardanelle Cham- 


CANADIAN 
OATS 


POULTRY + FEED + SEED 










CANADIAN 
SCREENINGS 


FLAX AND REFUSE 
GROUND AND BULK 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 





E>.IABLIOMEL + 65/ 





-, E. TORONTO 
Head Office, Winnipeg, Canada 





ber of Commerce, he contracted with 
a number of farmers to start produc- 
ing broilers commercially. 

With growth in the broiler indus- 
try,.the feed mill expanded. Now, the 
plant has a daily capacity of 300 tons. 

The Arkansas Valley hatchery has 
a capacity of 300,000 eggs a week and 
has 15 employees. The Valley Poultry 
processing plant dresses 68,000 broil- 
ers daily and has 297 workers. 

Most employees in all branches own 
stock in Arkansas Valley Industries. 

Besides Mr. Snyder and Mr. Mit- 
chell, other officers of the corporation 
include Bobby Atchison, executive vice 
president of the Valley Poultry Co.; 
Paul Vaughn, president of the John- 
son County Feed Co.; Mark Forrest, 
president of the West-Ark Feed Co.; 
William Lemley, treasurer and comp- 
troller; Hursel Henson, president of 
Pioneer Feed Co.; Boss Mitchell, pres- 
ident of Danville Feed Co.; Clyde 
Crouch, manager of Arkansas Valley 
Feed Mills; W. A. Glenn, president of 
Perry County Feed Co.; Charles Mc- 








FLYING FARMERS—Members of the Missouri Flying Farmers visited the 
Ralston Purina research farm near Gray Summit, Mo., recently to see the 
nutritional research in progress there. A landing strip was made on a near-by 
farm. The visitors arrived in their private planes in the morning, toured the 
farm and flew their return trips in the afternoon. Several plane loads of out- 
of-state guests also attended. 





Alister, procurement manager of Val- 
ley Poultry Processing Co.; Charles 
Boyce, sales manager; W. H. Clem- 
ents, manager of Scott County Milling 


Co.; Paul Paladino, president of Ark- 
Val Hatcheries; Burl Harris, tax con- 
sultant, and R. J. Nelson, manager of 
Valley Feed Co. 
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New PACAL HAMMER. 
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holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left in the picture 
above. Gives you more tungsten-carbide on the working surface of every hammer 
—50% more than on conventional hard-faced hammers. New PACAL Hammers 
sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Resists spalling or breaking 
away when subjected to shock and abrasion. Last 25% longer than the ordinary 


hard-faced hammers. 


There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill, Call or 
‘write the Hammer Division. 


ay 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn,, Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 











19059......17 


RPERYSTIIFES. Sent 5. 
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Over 5000 
supermarkets 
have joined to 
promote EGGtober. 
Tie-inwith your 
EGGtober Feeds 
containing 
Terramycin®. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 

















*Y outhpower—Food 
Comes First’? Emblem 


CHICAGO — Food industry adver- 
tisers are being urged to make full 
use of a “Youthpower—Food Comes 
First’”” emblem which has been adopt- 
ed as the visual symbol of the united 
food industry’s support of the 1959- 
60 teenage nutrition education pro- 


The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and various poultry groups are 
among those sponsoring the Youth- 
power project. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, general chairman of the National 
Food Conference, has called on all 
food and allied groups to “tie-in” to 
the food and nutrition education pro- 
gram which begins in the nation’s 
high schools with the opening of the 
school year. 

The National Food Conference is a 
voluntary committee of associations 
and companies who are working co- 





This new 112-pen strain cross test building is probably the 
world’s finest of its kind for studying and eliminating pen 
effects. 


An interior view of the new test building where port of our 
62,000 wing banded females are being tested in cages and 
floor conditions. 


Babcock Bessie — Successful Business Hen — 
Offers You These Profit Factors: 


Eggs With Customer Appeal — Large, white Bessie eggs have the 
high interior quality and strong shells that housewives and grading 
stations demand. Large early egg size helps you get the premium price 


over medium and small eggs. 


Persistent High Production — Bessies average 240-280 eggs per bird 


Each pen like this holds 50 research pullets. This experimental 
strain has terrific lay, excellent livability, high egg quality, 
but matures a little too slowly. Therefore, this characteristic 
must be improved 


balism and picking. 


housed the first year, and stay in good production 13 to 16 months. 


Excellent Livability — Bessies are bred to give you excellent livability 
as chicks and layers. They are gentle birds, remarkably free from canni- 


Efficient Size — The right size bird to save money on feed costs and 


still lay large eggs. 


Write for new catalog and name of nearby Bessie franchise 
hatchery. Please stop in at our Booth C-17 at the 


NEPPCO Exposition 
in Harrisburg, Pa., October 6-8 


John Lyman, geneticist, and Monroe C. Babcock, president, 
check a healthy, high producing layer. All Babcock birds are 
raised under severe stress conditions so they will be resistant 
to disease and not affected by extremes of temperature and 
change of location. 


BABCOCK POULTRY FARM, INC. 


Box 286-F Ithaca, New York 








EMBLEM—Pictured is the emblem to 
be used as a symbol of the united food 
industry’s support of the 1959-60 teen- 
age nutrition education program. The 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
is among the sponsors. 


operatively as a united food industry 
on public education problems common 
to food groups. Homer R. Davidson, 
president of the American Meat In- 
stitute, heads the 17 organization 
planning committee. 

National advertisers will be asked 
to direct attention to the importance 
of good eating habits in building the 
health, vigor and achievement of 
America’s teenagers in their schedule 
of newspaper, magazine, radio and 
television advertising during the com- 
ing school year. 

The united food industry group will 
work toward building a mass impact 
on the Youthpower theme during 
January and February, 1960, as a 
buildup to the National Youthpower 
Congress to be held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, Feb. 11-13. 

* > e . 
Chicks’ Vitamin E 
. 2 
Loss Being Studied 

STORRS, CONN. — Substances in 
the lipid material of alfalfa fed to 
chicks may be causing the rapid ex- 
cretion and loss of the vitamin E in 
the alfalfa, according to Dr. Walter 
J. Pudelkiewicz, research assistant in 
poultry nutrition at the Storrs Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

Tocopherol, the chemical name for 
vitamin E, is fed to chicks to elimi- 
nate the incidence of crazy chick 
disease, or encephalomalacia. 

To determine why chicks excreted 
twice as much of vitamin E fed in 
the form of alfalfa as they did in the 
pure form of vitamin E, Dr. Pudel- 
kiewicz ran some tests. 

At first he thought that fibrous 
matter in the alfalfa, which the 
chick is unable to digest, caused the 
vitamin E to be eliminated quickly. 
But separating the lipids, of which 
vitamin E is one, from the fibrous 
matter and feeding them alone re- 
vealed no difference in the amount 
of tocopherol excretion. 

When vitamin E was separated 
from the other lipids, the rate of 
elimination dropped to the level of 
pure vitamin E. However, while pure 
vitamin E added to the lipids showed 
an excretion increase to the alfalfa 
level, it did not show as great a drop 
in utilization as would vitamin E 
contained in alfalfa. 








Manufacturers and 
Suppliers of 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS « FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


-v.°. ANDERSON on™ 
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DUST-FREE COP 1S NOW 18% 


~t% se, 4 
Lana Yap. OPO ae 

Make room for more protein and 
high energy ingredients in your 
feed by using 18% dust-free CDP 
(Coronet Defluorinated Phos- 
phate). Higher analysis saves 
freight—results in lower delivered 
cost per unit of available phos- 
phorus. 


CDP flows freely in all mixing 
equipment . . . will not sift or settle 
after mixing and shipping .. . 
handles easily in both bags and 
bulk. Annoying dust is eliminated. 
CDP is ALL biologically useable 
phosphorus . . . tried and tested 
by state agricultural experiment 
stations and unaffiliated inde- 
pendent research laboratories. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 


18.0% min. | 31.0% min. | 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 
80% on 200 mesh, ousaii or minus 5%. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP... 
the only granular defluorinated 
phosphorus supplement . . . de- 
livered to your plant. 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED «© NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Gain a head start 


on your own 


Cpronounce it Tack-a-ME-nee) 


~~ Saga 


Feed enzyme evaluation 


TAKAMINE* can put over 60° years of 
enzyme experience to work for you NOW 


Current enzyme research is building keen interest in enzymes for livestock and poultry feeds. Ten 
million broilers already have documented TAKAMINE enzyme results with western barley. Recent cattle tests show 
that feed enzymes increased gains 12%, lowered feed required per pound of gain by 7% when included in dry corn 


fattening rations. 


TAKAMINE enzymes have been used experimentally in animal and poultry feeds since 1924, With 
more than 60 years of enzyme experience, TAKAMINE rates as a leading supplier of these natural catalysts to the 
feed, food, pharmaceutical and industrial fields, where rigorous quality control, uniformity of product, stability and 
reproducibility of results are required. 


You'll also benefit from the continuing intensive and extensive TAKAMINE research program by 
authoritative and experienced specialists in this complex industry. 


These are some of the reasons why TAKAMINE feed enzyme materials can be helpful in your enzyme 
evaluation. They’re available now for your current research. Also our Technical Service Department stands ready to 
offer assistance in this highly specialized work. Call, wire or write us for details. 


» = Miles Chemical Company 


division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


Clifton, New Jersey 
phone PRescott 9-4776 or TWX PAS-78 








the nation’s oldest basic producer of microbiological enzymes 





Sorghum Rations 
For Swine Under 
Study at Texas 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The question of whether rations for 
hogs need added trace minerals, B 
vitamins and certain amino acids 
when sorghum grain is the principal 
grain ingredient is being investigated 
at the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

In a recent Texas Feed Service 
Report, the investigators said the pri- 
mary question presently under study 
concerns growing and fattening pigs. 

The following report, “Supplements 
to Sorghum Rations for Swine,” was 
written by Prof. Fred Hale, Texas 
A&M department of animal husband- 
ry, and Profs. B. J. Camp and Carl 
M. Lyman, department of biochem- 
istry and nutrition: 

T . Trace minerals have been 
studied in four feeding trials where 
the pigs’ initial weight averaged 47 
lb. in two trials, 66 Ib. in one trial 
and 80 Ib. in one trial. The pigs were 
fed to 200 lb. final weight. The basal 
ration included sorghum grain, soy- 
bean meal, alfalfa leaf meal, oyster 
shell flour, salt and Aurofac. 

No Significant Effect 

“In these tests, the addition of mo- 
lybdenum to the control ration had 
no sign‘ficant effect on rate of gain 
or feed efficiency. The mineral m’‘x- 


ture used simulates the ash content 

of distillers dried solubles. Such mix- | 
tures repeatedly have given increased | 
growth rates in pcultry. In the four | 


trials completed, no significant differ- 
ence in rate of gain or in feed effi- 


ciency resulted from the addition of | 


the trace minerals to the control ra- 
tion. 

“Sorghum grain is known to be de- 
ficient in the amino acid lysine. Tests 
to determine the amino acid content 
of feeds were developed by Prof. Ly- 
man and co-workers at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Trials in 1959 are planned to study 
the effect of adding lysine to sor- 
ghum grain-cottonseed meal rations. 
Results of these studies should give 
Texas swine producers and feed man- 
ufacturers new knowledge on the 
formulation of swine rations contain- 
ing two of Texas’ most useful feeds 
—sorghum grain and cottonseed meal. 


Added Information 

“Future trials will give added in- 
formation on other amino acids that 
might increase the value of these sor- 
ghum grain-cottonseed meal rations 
for pigs. The B-vitamin studies also 
will give additional information. 

“It is contemplated that various 
essential amino acids will be pro- 
duced in the future at a price which 
will make it profitable to add them 
to rations where they may be need- 
ed. Information is lacking on amino 
acid requirements for feeder pigs 
weighing 60-80 Ib. 

“When one considers that Texas 


bushels of sorghum grain in 1958, he 


can see the need for basic studies | 


that will lead to better use of this 
grain. If only 75 million bushels of 
the sorghum grain crop last year had 
been marketed through hogs, Texas 
farmers could have put in the bank 
over $50 million more. 

“Workers at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment. Station feel that more 


information on amino acids, B vita- | 


mins and trace minerals, as they re- 
late to better use of sorghum grain, 
cottonseed meal and other Texas 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


/D 


feeds, will give the feed manufac- 
turer and swine producer added effi- 
ciency and profit in the use of these 
feeds for the production of more hogs 
in Texas. 

“For the past 15 years, Texas has 
produced less than 50% of the pork 
consumed in the state.” 


_— 


Willard Kleist Changes 


Bag Sales Positions 


NEW ORLEANS — Willard G. 
Kleist has joined West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., New York, as sales 
representative for the multiwall bag 
division in the New Orleans area, 
it has been announced by Jason M. 
Elsas, regional manager. 

Mr. Kleist will cover Mississippi, 
Arkansas, northern Louisiana and 
Memphis. He was previously associ- 
ated with Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
for 22 years. Altogether, he has more 
than 25 years of experience in the 
bag field. 
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‘200 NEWSPAPERS 


Over 200 newspapers 
will carry special 
supplements devoted 
to EGGtober '59. 
Join the parade 
with EGGtober 

Feeds containing 
Terramycin’®. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 








Science for the world’s well-being 
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When you build top-quality feeds 
with exclusive Ultra-Life vitamin 
and trace-mineral formulations, 
the Ultra-Life Program just be- 
gins to work for you. 


That EXTRA STEP ... resulting 
in increased sales and profits for 
you...follows fast. Ultra-Life’s 
big marketing staff... nutrition- 


LABORATORIES, 


wild TO 


and soll’ 


BETTER FEEDS 


farmers produced over 250 million | 


Wha: Efe at work — 


' TESTING: In laboratory and 


pre Rey ek ee lead 


PERFECTING: 
of more product 
cost rations and ng pro- 
grams. 
' TRAINING: Of feed manufac- 
turers’ in livestock 


al advisors, farm-service men, and 
merchandising experts... goes to 
work promoting YOUR NAME 
BRAND feeds...through live- 
stock and poultry nutritional 
schools, feeding programs, feeder 
contacts and a complete adver- 
tising campaign consisting of — 
YOUR NAME BRAND folders, 
feeding and management books, 
tags, registrations, and your own 
16-page monthly Poultry and 
Livestock Journal. 


May we be of service to you ? 


and ng 
Sen oe 


Advertising aids 
proven sales 


help you 


Write for free copy of “YOU and 
ULTRA-LIFE” for full detaile of the 
Ultra-Life Program. 


SELLING: 
in many f 
on re 
sell more 


IN Cc, 


Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 
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Effects of Levels of Dried Apple 
Pomace in Swine Rations on 


Growth Rate, Feed Efficiency, 
Carcass Quality and Size of Cer- 


tain Organs. 
© 0. (8. Bowden and 4. 6. Devry. Conate 
ond Univ , ia; Co- 
nadion Jour: ef Animal Science, Vol. 39, 
No. 1, pp. 26-33, June, 1959. 


ABSTRACT 

Two experiments were conducted 
to evaluate apple pomace in rations 
for growing-fattening pigs. All pigs 
were placed on the experimental diets 
at 50 lb. liveweight, and were indivi- 
dually self-fed in drylot. Pigs were 
removed from test as they reached 
200+ 10 Ib. liveweight. 

In the first trial, levels of 0, 10, 20 
and 30% pomace by weight were sub- 
stituted for parley and/or oats in the 
15-16% growing rations and 13-14% 
finishing rations. The dried pomace 
used in both trials averaged approxi- 
mately 4% crude protein and 16% 
crude fiber. 

Two replicates were used with 12 
barrow pies of Yorkshire breed per 
replicate (three pigs per treatment) 
allotted at random. In this trial the 
rate of gain was not affected by the 
different pomace levels used. There 
was no significant trend toward low- 
ered feed efficiency with higher levels 
of pomace, probably influenced by 
higher fiber levels of the rations. No 
effect was apparent on dressing per- 
centage or carcass cuts in experi- 
ment 1. 

In the second trial, levels of 0, 20 
and 40% by weight of pomace were 
evaluated in similar manner to trial 
1, except that mixed sexes were used 
and two different levels of protein 
were tested. These were 15-16% crude 
protein vs. 18-19% crude protein from 
50 to 110 Ib. liveweight, and 13-14% 
crude protein vs. 15-16% crude pro- 
tein from 110 Ib. to slaughter. Two 
replicates were used, with 30 pigs per 
replicate (five pigs per treatment) 
with allotment at random. 

The rate of daily gain was reduced 
by including 40% of pomace in the 
ration. Feed efficiency decreased sig- 
nificantly as pomace levels increased 
in trial 2. At the 40% level dressing 
percentage was reduced, possibly due 
in part to an increased large intestine 
weight at this high level of pomace. 
There was also a significant increase 
in percentage of loin and ham accom- 
panied by a significant decrease in 
percentage of total fat cuts at the 
40% pomace level. In this experiment 
there were no significant differences 
between protein regimes for any of 
the various characteristics studied. 


COMMENT 


It is apparent that apple pomace 
can be used as a substitute for part 
of the grain in growing-fattening ra- 


N. K. Parrish 
BROKER JOBBER 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 

















tions for hogs with an apparent upper 
limit of approximately 20% if gains 
and feed efficiency are not to be af- 
fected. 

It should be noted that hogs in this 
experiment were fed barley and oats 
type of rations and that the daily 
gains were not as good as those 
secured with corn type rations. When 
high corn rations are used, higher 
protein levels have been shown to in- 








crease the percentage of lean cuts 
and reduce fat back thickness (Hays, 
1959; Meade, 1959; Kropf, 1959, etc.). 

Apple pomace which contains DDT 
residues in any appreciable amounts 
should not be fed to dairy cattle, 
since the residues will appear in the 
milk. Some lots of apple pomace con- 
faining such residues have been im- 
pounded by state control officials. 
Whether or not such DDT-containing 





at attractive prices to warrant in- 
clusion in animal diets. It has been 
shown previously that sugar diets 
may reduce shrinkage of hogs prior 
to shipping according to work at Utah 
(Greenwood-1957) and Arkansas 
(Heck-1956). However, later work by 
the Arkansas station (Lewis and as- 
sociates, 1958) was unable to confirm 
the effect of sugar in reducing shrink- 
age. It has been reported by foreign 
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At equal feeding levels 
chicks store 6 
vitamin A with 


This graph shows the effect of different sources of vitamin A on liver storage 
in 4-week-old White Vantress cockerels 


A summary of a series of experiments conducted 
Nopco researchers over a 2-year period) 
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(Horn and Fekete-Hungary, 1956) 
and Arkansas researchers (Lewis and 
associates, 1958) that sugar will de- 
crease the pH of the primal cuts of 
the pork carcass. The foreign group 
also observed that the sugar gave a 
better color to the meat—a finding of 
great practical signifiance, if true. 

The Florida paper approached the 
problem from a somewhat different 
point of view in order to determine 
the effect of high “C” sugar diets on 
liveweight gain and weight of liver, 
as well as investigating how the suc- 
cinoxidase activity of the liver would 
be affected by sugar in growing-fat- 
tening diets of both swine and cattle. 

Forty-seven purebred Duroc, pure- 
bred Spotted Poland China and Spot- 
ted Poland China X Hampshire cross- 
bred swine were divided into four 
groups according to breed, sex and 
weight and fed the following diets 
from nine weeks of age to approxi- 
mately 220 lb. bodyweight (220+8). 
All animals were fasted 24 hours be- 
fore slaughter: 

Group 1: Basal ration—84% corn; 





7% soybean oil meal; 7% meat and 
i scrap; vitamin A and D mix, 
1%; salt, 5%; Aurofac-10, 2%; trace 
elements, 1%; Fortafeed, 2-4-9-C, 
2%. 

Group 2: 40% sugar, 36% corn, 
11% soybean oil meal, 11% meat and 
bone scrap, trace elements and vita- 
mins as in basal ration. 

Group 8: 72% sugar and corn as 
determined by free-choice with pro- 
tein supplement (47% soybean oil 
meal, 47% meat and bone scrap, 1.5% 
salt, 3% vitamin A and D mix, 6% 
Aurofac-10, .3% trace minerals). 

Group 4: Diet 1, then 2 during 24 
to 72 hours before sacrifice. 

Pigs fed the 72% sugar ration (free 
choice) had a slower rate of gain and 
a larger liver expressed as percentage 
of bodyweight than the other three 


Group 4 animals did not show any 
difference in daily gain when com- 
pared with groups 1 and 2, but the 
livers were larger. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in the enzymatic 
activity of the liver of the swine fed 


the 0, 40 and 72% sugar rations. 

The group fed the 40% sugar ration 
from 24 to 72 hours before slaughter 
(group 4) had greater activity than 
the other groups, both on the basis of 
net weight and per milligram of ni- 
trogen. This greater activity was 
probably related to the greater 
amount of sugar in the liver soon 
after increased sugar feeding. 

Fourteen Aberdeen Angus cattle 
(heifers), 15 months old and weigh- 
ing approximately 709 Ib. (709257) 
were subjected to the following treat- 
ments. Previously, they had been on a 
full feed of ground snapped corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and alfalfa hay for four 
months. All heifers were fasted for 
16 hours before slaughter. 

Group 1: Three animals given a 
daily ration of 14 Ib. ground snapped 
corn, 3 Ib. cottonseed meal, 5 Ib. al- 
falfa hay and no sugar. 

Group 2: Three animals given the 
same ration as group 1, except that 
each animal received 4 Ib. sugar in a 
drench one day before slaughter. 

Group 8: Eight animals given a 
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F. Garner 4. Bverett 


APPOINTMENTS —8. Howes Oo., 
Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Fioyd 
Garner as Midwest district manager, 
and James Everett as district mana- 
ger of the Central States territory. 
Mr. Garner has been with the firm 
for eight years, and Mr. Everett has 
been an 8. Howes employee for seven 
years, 





daily ration of 11 Ib. ground snapped 
corn, 3 Ib. cottonseed meal, 5 Ib. al- 
falfa hay and 3 Ib. sugar (for 28 
days). 

The sugar rations fed the heifers 
did not significantly affect weight 
gains, dressing percentages or carcass 
characteristics. The heifers did not 
demonstrate any increase in suc- 
cinoxidase activity one day after 
sugar was administered (group 2). 
However, significantly more succin- 
oxidase activity occurred after the 28 
days feeding of sugar at a rate of 3 
Ib. daily (group 3). 

The observations of the Florida 
group demonstrate that both cattle 
and swine have a succinoxidase sys- 
tem in the liver that is sensitive to 
dietary sugar similar to that previ- 
ously observed in rats (Shipley et al, 
1950; Bargoni, 1950) 

This study also shows that when 
cheap enough, we need not fear poor- 
er gains or carcasses from feeding 
fairly high levels of low grade sugar 
in the rations of cattle or swine. It is 
highly unlikely that the highest levels 
used in the Florida trial would ever 
be used under practical conditions 
and therefore depressed gains are not 
likely if reasonable amounts are sub- 
stituted for other sources of carbohy- 
drates in the ration, such as corn on 
an equivalent protein basis. 


ti 
_— 


Revision of Millfeed 


Definitions Discussed 


CHICAGO — The millfeed commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, at a recent meeting here, dis- 
cussed tentative revision of the of- 
ficial definition of millfeeds, as adopt- 
ed by the American Association of 
Feed Control Officials, Inc. The com- 
mittee is polling the industry for its 
reactions to these revisions and will 
report its findings at a later date. 

In attendance were D. M. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
chairman of the committee; John 
Branston, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; L. D. Compton, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City: 
E. D. Rogers, Jr., Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and John Weddle, 
Russell - Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis 
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Everyone in the feed business today knows a revolution 
that is taking place in the making and selling of feeds! 
The livestock feeder is becoming larger. He must reduce 
his costs of production and so he insists on buying his 
feed AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. He knows 
this is the best way to increase his NET profit! As a feed 
manufacturer of a first line, high prestige feed, you are 
able to sell the big livestock and poultry feeder direct 
and thus meet his demand for low cost. 


SWISHER 


FEED SERVICE 


PUT YOU 


AHEAD 


COMPETITION! 
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The SWISHER Feed Service Plan is engineered to re- 
duce commercial feeder feed costs to the absolute mini- 
mum. How? By the SWISHER built-in money saving 
features that are passed on to you so as to increase YOUR 
total net profit. You make more money 3 important ways: 
(1) You sell more feed because you are more competitive; 
(2) You make a higher profit margin on the feed you sell; 
(3) You sell a complete first line of highest quality, scien- 
tifically developed and proven feeds. 


9 et 


a sound, modern program Geared to Your NEEDS! 


This FREE 12-P AGE BOOKLET proves in 


logical detail the big advantages of SWISHER FEED SERVICE 


SWISHER supplies you with all the necessary micro-nutrients, vitamins, 
minerals, animal protein and unidentified growth factors in one complete 
package that is conveniently and easily used to manufacture a complete 
line of feeds. Your part is simple and easy. You add and mix the two 
major ingredients of any feed — grain and soybean oil meal. This you 
can do just as efficiently as any big city feed manufacturer. 


This plan allows you to use a farmer's own grain and to capture his 
mixing business. Furthermore, you can save tremendously in mark-up, 
handling costs and transportation by purchasing the two major ingre- 
dients—grain and soybean meal—at feed manufacturers’ prices! 


SWISHER supplies all the necessary formulas you need for compiete feed- 
ing programs, a prestige brand name, bags, tags, registration, advertis- 
ing and personal sales assistance as well as laboratory research and 
research farm testing . . . all important factors which most mills cannot 
economically afford to do themselves. SWISHER does it for you with a 
substantial decrease in your total cost. 


Investigate and see for yourself in simple language and with documented 
proof, the advantages of manufacturing feed under the SWISHER manu- 
facturing and merchandising franchise. Get complete details by sending 
this handy coupon, or by writing, phoning or wiring today! 


SWISHER 
FEED SERVICE 


FEED DIVISION, OF WM. DAVIES COMPANY, INC., DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, HICKORY 20290 
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Wm. Davies Company, Inc 
Feed Division, P. O. Box 175 
Danville, lilinois 


[_} Please send FREE Booklet on your Feed Service Plan. 
[_] Have representative call. 
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Integration Topic 
In Discussions at 


Co-op Conference 


URBANA, ILL. —Integration and 
contracting in agricultural production 
and marketing were topics of major 
discussion during the recent three- 
day annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Some 3,000 delegates to the confer- 
ence were told by farm business lead- 
ers that agriculture must adopt tech- 
niques such as mergers and integra- 
tion “if it is to continue to be con- 
trolled by farmers.” 

In his conference keynote address, 
Paul Johnson, editor, Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, urged cooperatives to con- 
centrate on business areas of great- 
est need. “Cooperatives may be justi- 
fiably criticized for doing the easy 
things, like selling gasoline, ferti- 
lizer and feed, and avoiding the really 
difficult tasks of marketing, process- 
ing and in some cases merchandising 
farm products.” 

He referred to past failures in meat 
packing and egg marketing as exam- 
ples of areas which may offer oppor- 
tunities to cooperative activities. 

Mr. Johnson said that farm cooper- 
atives can no longer be satisfied with 
whittling 2% or 3% off the cost of 
farming. Cooperatives, he said, “have 
a bearing on the very nature of farm- 
ing, are essential to effective bargain- 
ing, spread the farmer’s investment 
vertically and will have an important 
place in determining whether the 
farming unit of moderate size can 
continue to exist.” 

Mr. Johnson advised co-op leaders 
“to be very skittish about accepting 
government favors.” He said it is 
more important that “co-ops be able 
to hold up their heads in the busi- 
ness community, rendering an eco- 
nomic service and playing by the 
same rules as other free-enterprise 
units.” 

“If co-ops desert the business com- 
munity and accept the status of gov- 
ernment agencies,” he asserted, “they 
will eventually sell their cooperative 
birthright for a niche in a socialistic 
system.” 

Mr. Johnson described present-day 
farming as “a business with a very 
high premium on brains and manage- 
ment.” And added, “Although no one 
really knows where the growing size 
of farms and experiments in integra- 
tion will lead,” he expressed the hope 
that the farming business unit would 
stabilize more or less at the two-fami- 
ly level, with a capitalization between 
$100,000 and $200,000. 

Other speakers said farmer cooper- 
atives should concentrate on “con- 
tracts, corporations and capital.” 

Speaking at a special session on 
contracting, C. W. Paris, director, 
poultry division, Cotton Producers 
Assn., Atlanta, Ga., said farmers are 





panies, chain stores, packing com- 
panies; (2) farmer-owned, farm-rel- 
ated businesses such as cooperatives, 
and (3) the government. Mr. Probas- 
co said he hoped that agricultural 
control would be “steered toward 
farmer-owned, farm-related business- 
es.” 

During the livestock session, C. G. 
Randell, chief, livestock and wool 
branch, Farmer Cooperative Service, 
said the biggest decision facing the 
small producer today is whether to 
continue his present operation, on as 
efficient a basis as possible, or wheth- 
er to expand. 

Mr. Randell urged livestock men to 
expand through an integrated or 
“across-the-board” program. He said 
it would be possible for the hog pro- 
ducer to share in a margin of $4@5 
per hog if he belonged to a coopera- 
tive livestock-selling agency that 
procured livestock for a meat plant 
and then moved the meat through re- 
tail channels to the consumer. 

A.LC. officers and trustees elected 
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% Eoch ib. nf-180 Concentrate contains 50 grams furazolidone. 
Each Ib. nf-180 Custom Mix Ten contains 10 grams furazolidone. 


KEY: ? — number grams for prevention of disease, 
T — number groms for treatment of disease. 


How you can put nf-180 to work in your feeds: 


Layers and Breeders 
To improve egg production and feed- 


| egg ratios use 1% lb nf-180 Concen- 


not afraid of contracts so long as | . ‘ 
low-level continuous feeding plan. 


they are good ones. “If contracts can 
strengthen farm bargaining positions, 
they can be an extremely healthy de- 
velopment,” he said. 


farmers to find out who will own and | 


control integrated systems. The farm- 
er, he said, will have to decide wheth- 
er he, in cooperation with other farm- 


trate** per ton complete feed — the 


To ward off stress and disease threats 


| —use 2 lbs nf-180 Concentrate per ton 
| complete feed one Week-A-Month. 


Mr. Paris said it is important for | 


| 


ers, will own the system or become | 


a worker in it. 

It was the opinion of K. N. Probas- 
co, executive vice president, Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Assn., Inc., that 
whoever controls the capital will con- 
trol modern agriculture. 


Mr. Probasco named three groups | 
|To start ‘em fast, keep ’em alive, 


who possibly could control agricul- 
ture: (1) Nonfarmer-owned, farm- 
related businesses like feed com- 
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Chicks and Pullets 
To protect their start — ward off 


| disease and reduce death losses, use 


2 lbs nf-180 Concentrate per ton in 
pre-starter for first pound of feed 
per chick. 

For growing birds ~ use 2 lbs nf-180 
Concentrate per ton one Week-A- 
Month to keep disease level from 
building up — to prevent trouble. 


Broilers 


protect against many early- life 


diseases, use 2 Ibs nf-180 Concen- 
trate per ton for first pound of feed 
per chick. 

Use 2 lb nf- 180 Concentrate booster 
feed 5 to 7 days when needed to 
fight stresses. 

During finishing period, use 1 lb 
nf-180 Concentrate per ton to pre- 
vent rejects and downgrading caused 
by C.R.D., Synovitis, secondary 
infections, and Enteritis problems. 


Turkeys 
To keep disease down and livability 
up, use 2 lbs nf-180 Concentrate per 
ton all through starting feed period. 
During growing-finishing period, use 
1 to 2 lbs nf-180 ‘Concentrate per 
ton continuously or 2 lbs periodical- 
ly, depending on disease problems. 
For breeders — put them on 2 Ib 
nf-180 Concentrate per ton for two 
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Prompt shipments from these warehouses: 


Atlanta, Ga., Hess & Clark Warehouse — Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses 
— Chicago, Ill., Packers Terminal & Warehouse Corp. — Dallas, Texas, Al Semtner Drug Depot 
— Kansas City, Mo., Adams Transfer & Storage Co, — Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Storage Co. 


— Memphis, Tenn., 
house Co. — San Francisco, Cal., 


D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Co, — Salt Loke City, Utah, Cornwall Ware- 
Haslett Warehouse Co, — Seaford, Del., 


Seaford Storage & 


Moving Co. — St, Paul, Minn., St, Paul Terminal Warehouse. 


weeks when selected and then con- 
tinue 1 Ib level all through the lay- 


ing season. 


Swine and Rabbits too 
As treatment for necro and bloody 
dysentery in swine, use 6 Ibs nf-180 
Concentrate per ton of complete 
feed for 10 to 14 days. 

To prevent muccoid and diarrheal 
enteritis, Pasteurella-type pneumo- 
nia in rabbits, use 1 Ib of nf-180 Con- 
centrate per ton from start to finish. 


Your Hess & Clark representative — 
can help you put nf-180 into use 
helping your feeds do a better job 
for your customers. 

**If nf-180 Custom Mix Ten is to 
be used, multiply the pound levels 
by 5 to fe! the same gram-level per 
ton of the active drug furazolidone. 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Vick Chemice! Compeny 


® 
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for the coming year were Skuli Rut- 
ford, director, Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Minnesota, 
chairman of the board; George B. 
Blair, general manager, American 
Rice Growers Co-op Assn., Lake Char- 
les, La., and Harvey A. Lynn, presi- 
dent, Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles, 
both vice chairmen. 

J. K. Stern, Washington, D.C., was 
reelected president; Mr. Probasco was 
renamed secretary-treasurer, and 
Mrs. Mable L. Robinson, Washington, 
D.C., was renamed assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

In addition to officers, newly elected 
members of the board are Dr. G. W. 
Hedlund, head, agricultural economics 
department, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y.; John Eidam, president, 
Omaha Bank of Cooperatives, Omaha, 
Neb.; E. H. Fallon, general manager, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Forest Dodge, Vermont 
Cooperative Council, Inc., Barre, Vt.; 


Clyde Ellis, general manager, Nation- | 
| Farmers Assn., Inc., Columbia, Mo.; 


al Rural Electric Cooperative Assn., 





Washington, D.C., and Howard Gor- 
don, general manager, Southern 
~ aa Cooperative, Inc., of Richmond, 
a 
Elected to fill terms were 
Franklin C. Nixon, master, New Jer- 
sey State Grange, replacing Herbert 
W. Voorhees, and M. A. Randle, Mis- 
sissippi Federated Cooperatives, Jack- 
son, Miss., replacing A. E. Beall. 
Reelected to the board were C. H. 
Becker, general manager, Illinois 
Farm Supply Co., Chicago; Harry J. 
Beernink, general manager, Washing- 
ton Cooperative Farmers Assn., Seat- 
tle, Wash.; George B. Blair, general 
manager, American Rice Growers Co- 
operative Assn., Lake Charles, La.; D. 
W. Brooks, general manager, Cotton 
Producers Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; D, O. 
Essley, president, Southwest Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, Phoenix, Ariz.; Glenn 
S. Fox, assistant general manager, 
membership and research, Consumers 
Cooperative Assn., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. V. Heinkel, president, Missouri 





U. S. Kreider, president, National 
Farmers Equity, Greenville, Ill.; Her- 
schel D. Newsom, master, the Nation- 
al Grange, Washington, D.C.; A. J. 
Smaby, general manager, Midland Co- 
operatives, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary, 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co- 
operatives, Madison, Wis.; Russell Ss. 
Waltz, president, Consolidated Dairy 
Products Co., Seattle, Wash.; Frank 
Welch, dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
and G. Burton Weod, head, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis. 

Next year the 32nd annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion will be held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Aug. 7-10. 


——_ 


MILL ADDITION 
HARLOWTON, MONT.—Leon Fur- 
gason is having a 30 x 40 ft. concrete 
block addition built onto his feed mill 
to house the milling machinery. 








Feed Plant Burns 


NEW BRITAIN, PA.—A $150,000 
fire destroyed Nyce’s Supply Yard at 
New Britain recently. 

The blaze destroyed 300 tons of 
feed, 5,000 gal. of molasses and un- 
determined amounts of coal and fuel 
oil. A grain elevator collapsed, and 
another building and a feed mill were 
destroyed. Firemen saved the plant’s 
office and a smaller building where 
fertilizer is stored. Lawrence F. Nyce, 
president and owner of the supply 
yard, said he believed the fire was 
caused by spontaneous combustion in 
a building where mixed feed was 
stored. 


it 
tl 


GRAIN MAN INJURED 
ST. ALBANS, VT.—Leonel Cyr, 27, 
an employee of the St. Albans Grain 
Co. for the past five years, lost his 
left leg below the knee when it be- 
came caught in an unloading ma- 
chine at the grain plant recently. 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


Our’ Trir 


WITH MINIMUM 
MANPOWER 


a Let KELLY ouPLEX show you 


how a complete planning and 
machinery service can mean 
extra profits for you! 


Wey 
* SRS re. 


ie a a 


Today, more than ever before, the only real 
guarentee of profitable feed mill or elevator 
operation lies in a combination of good plan- 


ning and good machinery. 


3acked by a full line of dependable machines 
and by the experience gained from over 75 
years in the mill and elevator field, Kelly Duplex 
engineers are well qualified to offer you a com- 
plete planning and machinery service. They will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a mill layout and a machinery plan based on 
your particular needs—and to show you how 
this type of coordination means more money for 


you all the way along the line, 


Whether you’re thinking about a complete 


new mill... a new addition .. 


. of a revamp- 


ing of your present space—it will pay you to 
check Kelly Duplex first. There’s no obligation. 
Just check and mail the card today for com- 





plete information. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 





Here is a list of the machines used 

in the above mill. They are keyed 

to the drawing by number. 

1. Kelly Duplex Truck Hoist 

2. Kelly Duplex Truck Scale with 
Type Recording Beam 

3. Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammermill 
with direct connected 100 HP 
- automatic drag con- 
tr 


4. Kelly Duplex 20” Double 
Chain Drag 
5. Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller 
6. Kelly Duplex 12” Pit Auger with 
vari-speed control 
7. Kelly Duplex All Steel 
Bucket Elevator 
8. Two Kelly Duplex Dust Collectors 
9. Two Kelly Duplex No. 4 
Grain Bins 


10. Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Ver- 
tical Feed Mixers 

11. Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 
Mixer 

12. Kelly Duplex Molasses Pump 

13. Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater 

14. Kelly Duplex Molasses Tank 

15. Kelly Duplex Screw Elevator 
with flexible spouting 


VIAAIR MAIL. 

















"BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


Neo postage necessary if moiled in the United States 











The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in your free 
mill planning and layout service 
—and in the machines checked at 
right. Without obligation, please 
send me complete information. 





« FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


C) Infermation on free mill 
planning and layout service. 


NAME 


(C) Vertical Feed Mixer 

(_) Hammermills 

[_] Twin Molasses Mixer 
() Chain Drag 

(] Pit Auger 

[-) Electric Truck Hoist 

(_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[_] Portable Screw Elevator 
[] Bucket Elevator 

(-] Corn Crusher-Regulator 
(_] Corn Sheller with Blowers 
() Regular Corn Sheller 


() Pitless Corn Sheller 
() Combined Sheller-Cleanes 
() Gyrating Cleaner 

_) Corn Scalper 

([) Corn Cutter and Grader 
(_] Cob Crusher 

[[] Electric Bag Cleaner 
(-) Forced Air Carloader 
( Magnetic Separate: 
(] Grain Feeder 

_] Grain Blower 

() Complete Line Catalog 

















FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE . . 
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What you want 
in a coccidiostat... 


Irithiadols got! 


> Effective Control- 


of all commercially important species of coccidia, 


» Superior Feed Conversion- 


... Up to $40 extra profit per 1000 birds in 
impartial comparative tests. 


» Complete Satety- 


for poultry . . . harmless to other warm blooded animals, 





Above are 3 of the 9 major advantages which only 
TRITHIADOL® gives for greater protection and 
larger profits. Get the FACTS . . . write, wire 
collect to STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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New Millin Minnesota Built 
To Meet Special Requirements 


Grinding, mixing and sales volume exceeds 
business done before in mill which burned. 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Orville Ingvaldson used to be in the 
construction business. When his Ge- 
neva (Minn.) Grain & Milling Co. 
feed mill burned in November, 1957, 
he determined that he would design 
and build the new mill just as he 
wanted it. 

This is what he did at a cost of 
approximately $60,000, and now, he 
says, he has a mill which fits his spe- 
cial requirements very well. 

For example, there is no basement 
in the new mill. Mr. Ingvaldson has 
two hammermills—a No. 5 Jacobson, 
60 h.p., and a No. 
h.p. Each is set down 5 ft. below the 


level of the first floor, and this re- | 
duces vibration a great deal, reports 


| mill are: Standard grind, 10¢ cwt.; 


Mr. Ingvaldson. The hammermills 
can easily be seen by customers walk- 
ing through the mills and there are 
wooden guard rails around the ma- 
chine area 

A second feature of the new mill 
are the locations of two Howell eleva- 
tors. One elevator is located between 
two Howell mixers, and this elevates 
feed ingredients which come by truck 
into overhead bins. The other eleva- 
tor lifts the grain from the dump 
pits into overhead bins of which 
there are three, with a total capacity 
of 36 tons. 

Mixers Kept Busy 

Mr. Ingvaldson finds he has a great 

deal of use for two Howell mixers, a 


ORDER BOOKED—Orville Ingvald- 
son, owner of Geneva (Minn.) Grain 
& Milling Co., records customer’s 
feed order. 











three-ton and a two-ton. The amount 
of feed ground and mixed for cus- 
tomers is growing in tonnage, reports 
this mill owner. With two hammer- 
mills and two mixers he is able to 
give quick service to customers, so 
that lines of waiting trucks are cut 
to a minimum even on busy days. 
Some customers take up to two and 
three tons of feed at a time, and this 
requires large mixes. With the two 
mixers, Mr. Ingvaldson’s mill is able 


| to grind and mix simultaneously for 


two large tonnage customers at one 


8 Jacobson, 100 | time. It takes less than 15 minutes 


to grind a two-ton batch of feed in 
the new mill, the owner states. 
Grinding and mixing charges at the 


mixing, 5¢ cwt.; pick up, grind, mix 
and deliver grain and ingredients, 
$3.50 first ton; minimum grind, -40¢; 
minimum grind and mix, 65¢; grind- 
ing baled hay, 20¢ bale, and cob 
grinding, 20¢ cwt. 

The grinding and mixing charges 
at this mill pay for the salaries of 
three men and the cost of the electric 
power, Mr. Ingvaldson says. This is 
possible through use of efficient, high 
speed machinery and good mill lay- 


out. 
Other Equipment 

Other equipment in the mill in- 
cludes a 20-ton Fairbanks scale, a 
Howell hoist and a Grain Belt weigh 
buggy (about 200 ft. from the mill). 
Mr. Ingvaldson installed a large Hess 
grain drier at a cost of approximate- 
ly $12,000. The grain drier is equipped 
with a Universal leg which pulls wet 


| corn from a bin and elevates it into 
the drier. The other channel of the 


leg takes the dried corn and puts it 
into a nearby metal bin for storage. 
Corn is dried mostly for the mill's 


own use and for shipping. In some | 


instances corn is dried for farmers 
and trucked back to their farms. 
Drying charges average about 1¢ per 
moisture point, plus delivery charges. 

Each farmer who comes to the mill 
for feed service gets a detailed weigh 
ticket giving the quantities of ingredi- 
ents he buys. His grinding and mix- 
ing charges also are detailed, as are 
the gross, tare and net weights of 
the grain which he brought to the 
mill. Mr. Ingvaldson says his cus- 
tomers like these detailed service 
tickets. 

Since the new mill was opened in 
May, 1958, with a large celebration 


BUSY DAY—Attractive interior of office and farm supply areajof new Geneva 
(Minn.) Grain & Milling Co. plant is occupied by several custonters waiting 


for service during a busy day. 





NEW FEED MILL—Orville Ingvaidson, Geneva (Minn.) Grain & Milling Co., 
built this feed mill to replace one lost in a 1957 fire. His farm supply, office 
and egg department building is at right. A warehouse stands out of the pic- 


ture to the left. 


and open house, Mr. Ingvaldson has 
stepped up his advertising program 
and finds that it pays pretty well. He 
spends about 65% of his advertising 
budget for newspaper copy. He also 
has tried radio advertising and some 
direct mail. In his newspaper ads he 
uses a great deal of bold type and 
does not crowd the copy vcry much. 
He likes to advertise special mer- 
chandise and service. 

For example, one three-column, 10 
in. advertisement stressed his corn 
drying service, except for one block 
of copy which told about a soybean 
meal buy. Mr. Ingvaldson believes 
that the use of bold type—along with 
short, to the point copy—gets more 
reader attention. 

Inoculates Seeds 

Mr. Ingvaldson exercised quite a 
bit of ingenuity last year when he 
took in a used mixer in payment for 
a hog feeder. He placed this mixer 
in a small separate building and uses 
it to blend and inoculate seeds for 
customers. This mixer can handle 500 
Ib. seed at a time. Since Mr. Ing- 
valdson started using this service his 
seed and inoculation business has al- 
most doubled, he reports. Farmers 
like to watch the employees handle 
this seed blending and inoculation 


process, and they tell their neighbors | 


about it. Such customer recommen- 
dation helps to get new accounts. 

To round out his feed service, Mr. 
Ingvaldson recently purchased a 
Bulkmaster 6-ton capacity truck. 
Bulk service is now used by many of 
Mr. Ingvaldson’s dairy, hog and poul- 
try customers. He offers a $5-a-ton 
discount from the bag price on ground 
and mixed feed. 

An egg buying and shipping busi- 
ness helps this dealer to build store 
traffic. He is able to get many extra 
feed sales from poultry raisers who 
bring eggs regularly to the mill. 
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GRAIN DRIER—This picture shows 
Hess grain drier, Universal leg and 
Columbian corn storage tank on prop- 
erty of Geneva (Minn.) Grain & Mill- 
ing Co, 





Mr. Ingvaldson has a specially de- 
signed egg department. One 12 by 16 
ft. room is used for candling eggs 
Another room, 12 by 16 ft., is used 
as a cooler. It is air cooled and kept 
at a temperature of about 45-50° F. 
The mill ships about 35 cases of eggs 
per day. 

To handle the egg business book- 
keeping with a minimum of labor, 
Mr. Ingvaldson has installed a Na- 
tional posting machine. It cost about 
$800, but it speeds operations and 
saves time and labor, he reports. 

Two women handle the egg can- 
dling department, while one book- 
keeper takes care of the egg and mill 
divisions account keeping. Besides 
Mr. Ingvaldson, three other men are 
employed. 

The office area of the mill also in- 


HAMMERMILL—tThis is one of two 
Jacobson hammermills which were 
installed 5 ft. below the level of the 
first floor to minimize vibration. 


MIXING — Employees of Geneva 
(Minn.) Grain & Milling Co. operate 
one of two mixers. 





cludes a 16 by 25 ft. farm supply 
Store in which quite a few farm items 
are shown. These include poultry 
equipment, farm and livestock reme- 
dies, seeds, fertilizer and other items. 
Many customers who come to the of- 
fice to place orders or to pay bills 
see these farm supply articles and 
make “impulse” buys. 

When Mr. Ingvaldson built his new 
mill, he also arranged for the instal- 
lation of two 20-ton liquid fertilizer 
Storage tanks. He sells liquid ferti- 
lizers to many farmers, and also 
stocks dry fertilizer. For liquid fer- 
tilizer application he has a tank and 
30-ft. boom spray on a truck. He also 
has a one-row fertilizer applicator 





mounted on a truck. 

Many farmers have their own liq- 
uid fertilizer applicators and storage 
tanks, plus planter attachments, says 
Mr. Ingvaldson. In such instances, the 
Geneva firm merely takes the liquid 
fertilizer to the customer and pumps 
it into farm storage tanks. 

With his new custom feed mill, 
using Hubbard concentrates, Mr. Ing- 
valdson feels that, along with related 
farm services, he is now in a posi- 
tion to extend his trade territory and 
win more business. In fact, his grind- 
ing and mixing volume, plus his con- 
centrates sales, exceed by a large 
volume the business done by his for- 
mer mill. 
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for vitamins 


Hottman-laft Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 





another Olin Mathieson 
packaging idea! 


FROSTKRAFT IS A TRADEMARK 


SKID-MASTER 


Tough kraft multiwalls...with a non-skid finish 


you can't see or feel! 





Don't sacrifice strength, good looks, or printability for skid- 
proofing! Skid-Master multiwall bags provide protection 
against sliding damage with an “invisible” non-skid finish built 
right into the paper itself! No-sticky coatings, tacky sprays, 








or surface grit...just clean, tough, non-skid kraft! Call or wire 
Olin Mathieson today: Packaging Division, W. Monroe, La. 


O OLIN MATHIESON PACKAGING DIVISION 





PRRNHSTITERS Sent S$. 19050 —20 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
aD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - yaad 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and tracklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 





P.O. Box 53 








BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


MOLASSES TERMINALS TELEPHONE: 
New Orleans, La. Whitehall 3-6930 


Paulsboro, N.J. TWX: NY 1-4409 














Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SuPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


| agriculture to 








‘Custom-Mixed’ in 
N. C. Feed Law 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Among the acts 
of the 1959 North Carolina legisla- 
ture which affect agriculture are 
three of particular interest to pro- 
ducers of livestock and poultry. 

One of these which will become 
effective Jan. 1, 1960, amends the 
North Carolina feed law to clarify 
the status of “custom - mix” feeds 
which are exempt from payment of 
inspection fees. The act defines such 
feeds as follows: 

“A ‘custom mixed feed’ is a feed 
composed of grains or other feed ma- 
terials grown or stored on the farm 
of a person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in farming and ground and 
mixed with a concentrate or base, for 
the sole purpose of being fed to the 
livestock, domestic animals or poul- 
try of the said person, firm or cor- 
poration: Provided, this section shall 
not be construed as prohibiting a 
farmer from using grain grown or 
stored on neighboring farms when 
moved directly by him or his em- 
ployee to a mill, to his own farm, 
or to a neighboring storage facility.” 

Other amendments to the law ex- 
empt from registration and inspection 
fees “grain or other feed materials 


| supplied by a farmer and used in 
| custom-mixed feed,” but make clear 


that only that portion of a custom- 
mixed feed supplied by a farmer is so 


| exempt. 


This act also amends the feed law 
to make compulsory the “reporting 
system” for paying inspection fees. 


Under this system manufacturers 
| must establish a system of records 


the commissioner of 

“indicate accurately 
the tonnage of feeding stuffs sold 
in the state,” and obtain a permit 
to report and pay monthly the fees 


approved by 





on the tonnage sold. The manufac- 
turers are required to deposit a per- 
formance bond with the commission- 
er before the permits are granted, 
and department of agriculture audi- 
tors regularly check each company’s 
records to insure that the fee is paid 
on all feed sold in the state. 

A provision of the brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease) law, requiring all 
dairy and breeding cattle over six 
months of age to be negative to a 
Bang’s test made within 30 days 
prior to sale in the state, was slight- 
ly relaxed by an act of the legisla- 
ture. This amendment adds a proviso 
authorizing the state veterinarian to 
issue a permit for the showing or 
public sale of unbred officially calf- 
hood vaccinated heifers not over 18 
months old, whether they have been 
blood tested or not, if such animals 
originate directly from a brucellosis 
certified herd or a herd that has 
been officially blood tested and nega- 
tive to brucellos's within 12 months 

Another act amends the hog cho- 
lera law to place a statewide pro- 
hibition on the use of virulent hog 
cholera virus for inoculations on 
farms or at livestock markets in this 
state. 

These amendments to the brucel- 
losis and hog cholera laws are al- 
ready in effect. 
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NEW CORPORATION 


OTTUMWA, IOWA — Orval John- 
son, Ottumwa feed and hatchery 





| dealer, announces the organization of 
a new corporation which will build 


and operate a grain elevator. The 


| new firm will be the Johnson Eleva- 


| tor Co., 


with Orval Johnson, presi- 
dent; Jerry Johnson, his son, vice 
president, and Hugh Bell, secretary 
An all steel building, 275x330 ft. and 
71 ft. high, will be erected. Mr. John- 
son will operate trucks for delivery 


| of bulk feeds, a grain bank estab- 


| 
i 


lished with storage capacity of 20,000 
bu. and continue his hatchery opera- 
tion. 





BACK SAVER SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


ay FaracoU 


ooming Bulk Sales! iN) 


“Pamco — our best business booster’ is a common phrase in the 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


DLoads # 


bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 


sparking new business . 
Back Saver . 
loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper . 


: attaches to any grain box. 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 

. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 


. takes the backache out of customer. service. 


Exclusive unloading and 


3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 


assures against leakage of rnaterials. 


Dis- 


persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


unit. 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


406 Broadway Keota, lowa 
Ph: ME 6-3071 


* 
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SKOOP SKIPPER 


MAP BELOW SHOWS DISTRIBUTING 
AND INSTALLATION POINTS. 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all ... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 
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Wb ian cat 
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This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- E F 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. DAWE'S 


Full fortification in one package. oi. LABORATORIES, 
2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds, — 4800 South Richmond Street 


3.-TAG INFORMATION for today’s ated feed , Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and Largest 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—/!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp « Italy—Via Negri 4, Milan 


Venemuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas + Mexico—Av. Feo. Madero 54, 
Mexico |, D.F. 
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Part 3 








Review of Poultry Science Papers 
Presented on Nutrition, Related Subjects 


MINERALS IN CHICK AND 
POULTRY NUTRITION — The first 
paper in this series was presented by 
Dr. D. E. Turk, University of Wis- 
consin, on “Zinc Deficiency Experi- 
ments with Poultry.” Dr. Turk main- 
tained hens in a low zinc environment 
and fed a purified diet. 

There was no decline in egg produc- 
tion or shell quality, and no deficiency 
symptoms were observed in such hens, 
but hatchability of fertile eggs 
dropped to 0-20%. Chicks hatched 
from these hens showed zinc deficien- 
cy symptoms even when placed on a 
practical diet in zinc coated batteries. 
The zinc deficient chicks were very 
weak: would not stand, eat or drink; 
feathering was poor and the chicks 
usually died within 3-4 days. When 
disturbed, the chicks suffered respir- 
atory distress and many died immedi- 
ately. There were no gross lesions 
observed in chicks or embryos from 
the zine deficient hens and there were 
no characteristic peaks of embryonic 
mortality. It was demonstrated by Dr. 
Turk that zine is quite definitely nec- 
essary for feather development. 


Zinc in Poult Diets 
The second paper was presented by 


Dr. W. C. Supplee, University of 
Maryland, on “Zine in Poult Diets.” 
Dr. Supplee presented data from trials 
involving over 1,300 poults and dem- 
onstrated quite clearly that corn- 
soybean oil meal type formulas con- 
taining 42-50 p.p.m. zinc by analysis 
would not support optimum growth 


unless supplemental zinc was added. 
Hock disorders were more prevalent 
in the birds where the diet was not 
supplemented with zinc. 

The supplementation level suggest- 
ed by Dr. Supplee was 50 p.p.m. on 
top of the 42-50 p.p.m. zine found in 


the soybean oil meal-corn basal diet. 
It is also quite possible that the zinc 
in the corn-soybean oil meal diet is 


not completely available to the poult. | 


The zinc requirement for growth was 
lower than that for feather develop- 
ment. 

This report illustrates quite clearly 
the necessity for adding zinc to prac- 
tical feed formulations for turkeys. 
The level suggested in articles by the 
writer was 65 p.p.m. added zinc. This 
is also the level that has been recom- 
mended by Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell 
University. 

Mineral Interrelationships 
Dr. E. B. Patterson, Chas. Pfizer & 


Co., Inc., presented a very interesting 
paper on “Mineral Interrelationships 
Concerned with Molybdenum, Copper, 


Bromine, and Zinc on Medium and 
High Sulfur Diets for Chicks.” 

Dr. Patterson concluded that when 
the overall effect of each element was 
considered, zinc gave the most con- 
sistent average growth promoting ef- 
fect, whereas copper and molybdenum 
produced more variable results. When 
interactions were considered it was 
noted that the best response was ob- 
tained from zine in the presence of 
bromine and molybdenum. 

It was concluded that the growth 
response obtained from the ash of 
unidentified growth factor sources 
may be due to several minerals and 
possibly to interrelationships of min- 
erals. It was also pointed out that the 
use of male-female average weights 
could be misleading, since in a number 
of cases the sexes responded different- 
ly to various supplements of min- 
erals. 

Dr. H. M. Scott, University of Ili- 
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By Dr. J. R. Couch 
Texas A&M College 


nois, presented a paper which in the 
opinion of the writer was a very nec- 
essary study and the writer takes 
this opportunity to compliment Dr. 
Scott for such an investigation. 

Dr. Seott surveyed the literature 
and made up salt or mineral mixtures 
from various laboratories that have 
been carrying out research in the 
field of mineral and unknown growth 
factor nutrition particularly with the 
inorganic unknown growth factors. 

The principal point to bring out 
from Dr. Scott’s presentation as a 
message to the feed industry is “do 
not mix minerals and vitamins in 
premixes. Such procedures lead to dis- 
aster.” 

Magnesium Requirement 

Dr. E. E. Gardiner, Purdue Univer- 
sity, presented data from a series of 
experiments on the “Magnesium Re- 
quirement of the Chick.” Magnesium 
was added to the diet as the car- 
bonate. Magnesium deficiency symp- 
toms observed included slow growth, 
nervous symptoms and convulsions. 
From the results of these studies it 
was concluded that the chick re- 
quirement for magnesium was 250 
p.p.m. which appeared to be adequate 
for maximal growth and the preven- 
tion of all deficiency symptoms. 


Shell Quality 

Dr. C. F. Peterson, University of 
Idaho, presented what the writer 
considered to be one of the most im- 
portant papers which might be ap- 
plied to the feed industry before the 
1959 poultry science meeting. This 
paper was concerned with the “In- 
fluence of Calcium and Other Nutri- 
ents Upon the Shell Quality of High 
Producing White Leghorn Hens.” 

Dr. Peterson conducted three ex- 
periments involving varying calcium 
and phosphorus levels in an effort to 
improve egg shell quality. Each ex- 
periment was of 40 weeks duration 





and the laying house temperature was 
maintained at 75° F. in experiments 
1 and 2 and at both 50° and 75° F. in 
experiment 3. 

Levels of 0.6, 0.9, and 13% avail- 
able phosphorus and the interaction 
of these levels with two levels of cal- 
cium did not affect shell quality. Shell 
quality was improved in all experi- 
ments with calcium intakes above 
2.25%. Two calcium levels, 2.25 and 
3.38%, were fed in experiment 1. The 
3.38% level resulted in a highly sig- 
nificant improvement in shell quality 
as determined by specific gravity. In 
experiment 2, intake levels of 2.25%, 
2.25% plus free choice whole shell 
(amounting to a total intake of 
3.63%), 3% and 3.75% calcium were 
studied. The three higher levels re- 
sulted in a significant improvement 
in egg shell quality over the 2.25% 
diet and the 3.75% level was superior 
to all others in this regard. Calcium 
levels of 2.25, 3.75, 4.5 and 5.25% were 
fed in the third experiment. Shell 
quality was significantly improved 
with the 3.75% level. Levels of 4.5 
and 5.25% resulted in further im- 
provement but of less magnitude. 

There are a number of points which 
are of interest to the feed industry 
and which are brought out by Dr. 
Peterson during the presentation. 
First, the free choice feeding of oyster 
shell was not as good as the incor- 
poration of the shell into a complete 
feed. It may be noted in this case that 
Dr. Peterson used a temperature con- 
trolled environment and the egg shell 


| quality decreased as the temperature 
| was increased in this environment. 


This decrease in shell quality with 
increasing temperature was much less 
noticeable when the diets contained 
4.5 or 5.25% calcium. 

It was quite apparent from the in- 
vestigation that 2.25% calcium was 
not adequate for the maintenance of 
egg shell quality. It might be suggest- 








AW.ARDS—Several firms recently received awards for volume of sales, in- 
crease in sales over previous year and excellence of operations during Honeg- 
ger Associate Hatchery Days at Forrest, Ill. Pictured (left to right) are: Sam 
R. Honegger; Adell Thornton of Farmers Marketing & Exchange Assn., Cull- 
man, Ala., who won the top award for volume of sales; Sheldon D. Wein, 
John 8S. Hyde and John Wegg, all of Beverly & Hyde Park Farm, Dundas, 
Ont., who won the award for the greatest increase in sales; Mrs. and Mr. Jay 
Hay, Hay’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Ashville, Ohio, who won top honors 
in the excellence of operation category, and Frank E. Honegger. The Honegger 
Breeder Hatchery was host to 390 people, representing 84 associate hatcheries 
from 24 states, 2 Canadian Provinces, Belgium and Spain. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
third and final part of a review of 
papers presented during the recent 
Poultry Science Assn. meeting at 
Iowa State University, Ames. In ad- 
dition to material from the nutrition 
section of the conference, Dr. J. R. 
Couch, professor, department of 
poultry science and biochemistry and 
nutrition, Texas A&M, reviews pa- 
pers presented to other sections 
which were thought to be of interest 
to the feed industry. Parts 1 and 2 
of this series appeared in the Feed- 
stuffs issues of Aug. 22 and Aug. 29, 
respectively. 





ed that 3.75% calcium is in the range 
which will produce good eggs shell 
quality with possible further increases 
during the summer in hot regions. 

The phosphorus level suggested by 
Dr. Peterson was in the range of .7%. 
It may be noted in this case it was 
not necessary to increase the phos- 
phorus even though levels as high as 
5.25% calcium were used. The egg 
shell quality problem is a serious one 
and always affects poultry laying 
flocks about May 15 or earlier. It ap- 
pears that Dr. Peterson has finally 
provided the feed manufacturer and 
the laying flock owner with a solu- 
tion to the poor egg shell quality 
problem. 

Phosphorus Studies 

The next four papers are concerned 
with phosphorus in chick and poult 
nutrition. The first of these was pre- 
sented by Dr. J. D. Summers, Ontario 
Agricultural College, and was con- 
cerned with the interrelationship be- 
tween phosphorus, fluorine and fat in 
chick diets. 

The phosphorus supplements used 
were dicalcium phosphate and soft 
phosphate. Sodium fluoride was also 
fed with dicalcium phosphate in order 
to determine the toxicity of fluorine 
and the availability of this element 
in soft phosphate. 

Fluorine caused only a slight de- 
pression in the average weights. At 
a low level of phosphorus the de- 
pression increased as the level of 
phosphorus and fluorine increased. 
The weight depression was greater 
in the presence than in the absence 
of added fat. The level of added fat 
used was 6%. Dr. Summers concluded 
that the phosphorus in soft phosphate 
was evaluated to be about 43-46% 
available. No deleterious effects what- 
soever were produced by the fluorine 
in the soft phosphate. The fluorine in 
the soft phosphate was not toxic and 
did not interfere with a chick phos- 
phorus assay in any manner. Dr. 
Summers concluded finally that fluor- 
ine in soft phosphate was entirely un- 
available to the chick. 


Comparison 

Dr. R. H. Harms, Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, reported 
upon a comparison of the 10-day and 
4-week assays of phosphorus avail- 
ability for chicks. 

Data were presented to show that 
the diet used was adequate for phos- 
phorus availability studies and that 
the 10-day chick assay was not as 
Sensitive as the 4-week assay. The 
4-week assay gave the birds a longer 
period of time to consume the test 
diets and thus produce a more criti- 
cal assay for phosphorus availability, 
according to the conclusions of Dr. 
Harms. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion during the past four years as 
to the best method of determining 
phosphorus availability. Dr. Harms’ 
paper certainly adds fuel to the fire. 


i Soft Phosphate 

Dr. A. B. Watts, Louisiana State 
University, reported on the “Use of 
Soft Phosphate in Poultry Rations.” 
Two types of studies were conducted. 
The first of these was carried out 
with a digestion trial in which the 
hens were surgically modified to per- 
mit quantitative and separate collec- 
tion of the urine and feces. A purified 
diet was used which contained either 





commercial dicalcium phosphate or 
soft phosphate as the sole source of 
Phosphorus. Under the conditions of 
this study, the phosphorus in dical- 
cium phosphate had an apparent di- 
gestibility of 46.6% whereas the phos- 
phorus in soft phosphate had a value 
of 32.2% digestibility. The digesti- 
bility of calcium in the dicalcium 
Phosphate was 54.9% and of the cal- 
cium in the soft phosphate was 32.2%. 
From these studies the phosphorus in 
soft phosphate would have a relative 
availability of about 70% if the phos- 
phorus in dicalcium phosphate were 
given a value of 100. 

The writer should like to point out 
that all availability studies irrespec- 
tive of the manner in which phos- 
phorus availability is determined may 
not have as much of an effect as the 
feeding of the phosphorus supplement 
under practical conditions. 

Such studies were also carried out 
and reported on by Dr. Watts. Chick 
growth trials were conducted with 
replicated pens of 180 birds each, 
which were fed a practical broiler 
formula in which the dicalcium phos- 
phate or soft phosphate or mixture of 
the two supplied .4% phosphorus. 
There was no effect at eight weeks 
on the average weight, feed conver- 
sion or livability for chicks fed diets 
in which soft phosphate replaced up 
to 75% of the phosphorus from the 
mineral supplement. 

A seven-months laying trial was 
also conducted by the Louisiana State 
group in which soft phosphate re- 
placed varying amounts of dicalcium 
phosphate up to a complete replace- 
ment in the laying mash formula. No 
effect from the replacement was 
noted in egg production, feed conver- 
sion, daily intake or livability until 
all of the phosphorus from the di- 
calcium phosphate was replaced by 
soft phosphate. The complete replace- 
ment resulted in decreased production 
and decreased feed conversion. It was 
without effect on daily feed intake and 
livability. 

Dr. Baruah’s paper will be reviewed 
even though it was read by title only. 
Studies were carried out with soft 
phosphate and defluorinated rock 
phosphate as sources of phosphorus 
in a trial with laying hens. Three 
groups of birds were used. 

The best feed efficiency was ob- 
tained when one third of the supple- 
mental phosphorus was applied by 
soft phosphate. There were no ap- 
preciable differences in yolk phos- 
phorus, shell thickness, breaking 
strength of the shells, specific gravity 
or egg quality between eggs from the 
three experimental groups. Serum 
inorganic phosphorus and total acid 
soluble phosphorus appeared to be 
slightly elevated by the inclusion of 
any level of colloidal phosphate in 
the diet. 

It is apparent from these two re- 
ports that soft phosphate may be used 
as the source of phosphorus, in formu- 
las for laying hens and broiler chicks. 
These data have been reviewed ear- 
lier in the Feb. 21, 1959, issue of 
Feedstuffs. 


Requirement of Turkeys 

Dr. Thomas W. Sullivan, University 
of Nebraska, reported on the phos- 
phorus requirement of turkeys for 
late growth. 

It was stated in the early part of 
this presentation that the mineral re- 
quirements of turkeys for late growth 
are not well established. I don’t think 
there is any nutritionist in the field 
that would disagree with this state- 
ment. 

Dr. Sullivan used Broad Breasted 
Bronze turkeys in three experiments 
and fed graded levels of phosphorus 
in practical formulas composed large- 
ly of corn and soybean oil meal where 


range of . 
turkey is .75-.85% total phosphorus. 
It was also pointed out during the 
presentation that the female turkey 
requires 45% and the male turkey 
55% available phosphorus for late 


growth. 
Summary 

The papers on minerals might be 
summarized with the following state- 
ments: 

The data at the present indicate 
that it is wise to supplement turkey 
formulas with 50-65 p.p.m. of zine for 
the prevention of leg weakness, 
for good growth and for feed con- 
version. The magnesium require- 
ment of the chick is approximately 
250 p.p.m. Attention is again directed 
to the outstanding paper by Dr. C. F. 
Peterson from the standpoint of prac- 
ticability. Dr. Peterson certainly has 
offered a possible solution to the oc- 
currence of poor egg shell quality— 
increasing the calcium content of the 
laying mash formula and including 
the calcium supplement in the formu- 
la and not feeding supplemental cal- 
cium free choice. 

Data were again presented showing 
that soft phosphate may be used to 
supply a portion of the supplemental 
phosphorus in practical feed formulas. 
The work of Dr. Harms indicates that 
it is desirable to use a four week 
assay for phosphorus availability for 
most exacting results. Dr. Sullivan 
showed that the phosphorus require- 
ment of turkeys decreases with age. 


FAT SOLUBLES VITAMINS—Dr. 
Robert L. Squibb, Rutgers, present- 
ed a paper on the “Utilization of Par- 
ental Vitamin A by the Chick.” The 
object of these investigations was to 
determine the rate the baby chick 
utilizes parental vitamin A storage. 

Dr. Squibb showed that the baby 
chicks containing an average of 1.2 
meg. of vitamin A and 23 mcg. of 
carotenoids per ml. of serum at six 
hours of age utilized 90% of the ser- 
um stores within the first 10 days 
when placed on a vitamin A deficient 
diet. 

Mortality began as the result of 
vitamin A deficiency on the ninth day 
after hatching under these conditions. 
It was observed in this report that a 
highly variable transfer of vitamin A 
to the chick was observed upon com- 
parison of the hen’s serum values 
with those of the progeny. A high 
variation was also noted in this re- 
gard among chicks from the same 
hen. 

Effect of Santoquin 

Dr. G. L. Romeser, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., dis- 
cussed the “Effect of Santoquin on 
the Utilization of Fat Soluble Vita- 
mins and Carotenoid Pigments.” An 











POULTRY SHORT COURSE—Shown are several of the 41 students from 18 
states and Canada (those in the picture are all from Arkansas) who attended 
a recent poultry short course at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa. With W. James Orem (center, left), education supervisor, are Clinton 
V. Austin, Decatur, Peterson Produce Oo.; Kirk K. Hale, Jr., Fayetteville, 
Peterson Breeding Farm; Edward H. Harms, Dover, General Mills; Oharles 
F. Reis, Fayetteville, Campbell Soup ©Co.; Cecil L. Nelson, Lambert; Harry 
A. Bynum, Hampton, and Clark Aulsbury, Hot Springs. The latter three are 
employed by General Mills. All received a course in poultry disease recogni- 


tion, prevention and control. 





earlier report in this regard was pre- 
sented by the Monsanto group at At- 
lantic City April 12 and reviewed in 
an earlier issue of Feedstuffs (Feb 
21, 1959). Dr. Romoser stated that 
Santoquin had a beneficial effect in 
sparing fat soluble vitamins and a 
very definite effect on improving the 
preservation and deposition of xan- 
thophyll in the skin and shanks of 
broilers. 


Excretion of Tocopherol 

Dr. W. J. Pudelkiewicz, University 
of Connecticut, presented a clarifying 
report on the “Excretion of Toco- 
pherol by the Chick when Fed Alfal- 
fa.” 

The Connecticut group has reported 
earlier that the tocopherols in alfalfa 
were poorly utilized by the chick 
These reports have been contested by 
some nutritionists. It was indeed nice 
to have the present report to clear up 
this situation. 

Dr. Pudelkiewicz conducted balance 
studies and experiments over a pe 
riod of two years and showed a sub- 
stantial increase in fecal tocopherol 
of birds that received alfalfa leaf meal 
in the diet as compared to those that 
received an equimolar amount of d 
alpha tocopherol. 

In another experiment, the toco- 
phero!l was separated from alfalfa leaf 
meal by molecular distillation and 
compared to a standard d-alpha toco 
pherol. 

In another experiment, the 
pherol was separated from alfalfa leaf 
meal by molecular distillation and 
compared to a standard d-alpha toco- 
pherol. Almost equal utilization was 
achieved with the tocopherols from 
the two sources. When the lipid frac- 
tion from alfalfa leaf meal, which had 
been stripped of the tocopherol, was 
fed along with a standard d-alpha 


toco 


| tocopherol, a lower liver tocopherol 
| value was obtained along with the 


fecal excretion of the tocopherol sim- 
ilar to that of birds that had been fed 
the alfalfa leaf meal. 

It was concluded that the method 


| used in the Connecticut laboratory 


for determining tocopherol was valid, 


| that the tocopherol removed from al- 
| falfa by molecular distillation was 


fully as available as a standard prep- 


| aration of d-alpha tocopherol but the 
| presence of a lipid material in the 


alfalfa interfered either with absorp- 
tion or enhanced re-excretion of toco- 


| pherol. At least the lipid material in 


the alfalfa interfered in some way 
with the utilization of tocopherol. 


Muscular Dystrophy 

Dr. C. C. Calver, Cornell Univer- 
sity, presented a report on “Studies 
on the Role of Phosphorus in Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy in the Chick.” 

This was an extremely important 
subject since results from studies such 
as those by Dr. Calvert may lead to 
the alleviation of the dreaded disease, 
muscular dystrophy, in the human. 
Early studies with dystrophic chicks 
failed to elucidate the basic mechan- 
isms involved in the degeneration of 
the muscle fiber. 

This report was concerned with the 
role of phosphorus as indicated in 
muscular dystrophy. The total phos- 
phorus in the breast muscle of dys- 
trophic chicks was significantly in- 
creased at 4 and 6% weeks of age. A 
correlation appeared to exist between 
the degree of severity of the dystro- 
phy and the phosphorus content of 
the muscle. As the dystrophy became 
more severe, the phosphorus content 
increased. Thus it would appear that 
there is some interference with phos- 
phorus metabolism in the birds affect- 
ed with muscular dystrophy produced 
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Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., and J. Allan Mactier, 
president of Nebraska Consolidated Mills. In the second 
picture Gov. Patterson sports a “Red Hat,” the feed trade 
mark for both Alabama Flour Mills and Molinos de Puerto 
Rico. He is accompanied by Mr. Mactier (center) and 
Ralph Parker, feed mill superintendent from Decatur, 
Ala. 


the constant level of calcium was | | : ’ 
155%. The constant amount of or- 7 3 ‘ : . A 
ganic phosphorus in the diet was 
about .4% and this was maintained 
in all diets. 

Data were presented to show that 
the male has a higher requirement 
for phosphorus than does the female. 
Growth, feed conversion and bone ash 
were affected by the level of phos- 


GOVERNOR VISITS MILL—Recent visitors at Molinos 
de Puerto Rico, the new $5 million flour and feed mill 
established across the bay from San Juan by Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, were Gov. and Mrs. John 
Patterson. In the first picture the governor (second from 
left) and his wife are shown at the plant with Claude 
Carter (left), vice president and general manager of 
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experimentally. It might also be point- 
ed out here that the muscle mass is 
decreasing while the con- 
tent of same is increasing in muscu- 
lar dystrophy. 


Etiology of Encephalomalacia 

Dr. M. L. Seott reported on “Fur- 
ther Studies on the Etiology of En- 
cephalomalacia and the Similarity to 
the Ataxia of Vitamin A Deficiency 
in Chicks.” 

These studies are a continuation of 
Dr. Scott's investigation in this fleld 
and were quite interesting in view of 
the fact that certain symptoms of 
vitamin deficiencies appear to be the 
same although the vitamin deficiency 
is entirely different. Dr. Scott used 
rather drastic oxidizing conditions in 
order to produce oxidative rancidity 
in the diet. 

Under the conditions employed in 
these studies, vitamin A was quickly 
destroyed and encephalomalacia-like 
ataxic symptoms were observed which 
were not prevented by supplementing 
the diet with d-alpha-tocopheryl ace- 
tate but were prevented by adding 





after. The gross symptoms resembled 
those of encephalomalacia. Livers 
from such 


source of vitamin under the oxidizing 
conditions employed. All of the birds 





maintained on the fish oil vi 
source were dead at 3% ks. 
one of the stabilized vitamin A 
ples, data were obtained to the 
that all the birds were dead at 
weeks. With another stabilized vi 
min A sample, all birds were dead 
eight weeks. Two additional samples 
produced results in which it was ap- 
parent that there was no excessive 
mortality at eight weeks of age. 

It appears that the extreme con- 
ditions employed in these investiga- 
tions might be used to test the ef- 
ficacy of stabilized vitamin A prod- 
ucts. 
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Linoleic Acid 

Dr. L. J. Machlin, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., presented the results of stu- 
dies carried out on “Linoleic Acid as 
a Causative Agent of Encephalo- 
malacia.” 

Unsaturated fatty acids are known 
to produce vitamin E deficiency symp- 
toms. This is presumably due to the 
destruction of vitamin E and may oc- 
cur either in the diet or in the gut. 

The work presented by Dr. Mach- 
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lin demonstrated quite clearly that 
vitamin E low fats produce enceph- 
alomalacia as a function of the lino- 
leic acid content and not as a func- 
tion of the total unsaturation. Dr. 
Machlin concluded that linoleic acid 
increases the requirement of the 
chicken for biologically active anti- 
oxidants. 
Fat Metabolism 

Dr. R. A. Weekell, University of 
Tennessee, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Agricultural Research Labora- 
tory, Oakridge, Tenn., presented data 
on the “Use of C% Labeled Linoleic 
Acid for Studying Fat Metabolism in 
Chicks.” 

Results showed that one hour after 
dosing, blood taken from heart punc- 
tures contained tagged fatty acids 
and neutral fats. Within this time, 
neutral fat appeared in appreciable 
concentration in the crop, proventri- 
culus and gizzard, and at each of the 
time intervals exceeded the fatty acid 
level in the crop wall. Labeled fat 
was found in the feces within two 
hours after dosage. 


VITAMIN STUDIES—Dr. Kenneth 
E. Dunkelgod, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, presented data concerned 
with “Vitamin Studies with Poults 
Fed High-protein, High-fat Diets.” 

Broad Breasted Bronze poults fed 
on such diets developed deficiency 
symptoms which resembled those of 
biotin, pyridoxine and thiamine when 
fed a high energy diet under summer 
environmental conditions. Poults so 
affected developed typical deficiency 
symptoms at three weeks of age. At 
eight weeks of age the mortality was 
approximately 80%. Poults fed the 
same diet under winter environmental 
conditions failed to show the deficien- 
cy symptoms. However, poults main- 
tained under winter environmental 
conditions and fed the high fat diets 
showed a significant growth increase 
when injected with the three vitamins 
mentioned above. 


Deficiencies of B Vitamins 


Dr. T. M. Ferguson, Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, presented 
data on “Deficiencies of Seven B Vit- 
amins in the Laying Turkey.” 

Beltsville Small White turkeys were 
placed in individual laying cages and 
divided into groups of six birds each 
and fed a casein-gelatin type syn- 
thetic diet. complete in all known es- 
sentials or deficient in one of the 
following vitamins: Folic acid, ribo- 
flavin, pyridoxine, biotin, pantothenic 
acid, niacin or vitamin By. 

An anemia was observed in hens 
deficient in folic acid and pantothenic 
acid after 44 days. Hatchability of 
eggs from the biotin and riboflavin 
deficient groups was 0 after four 
weeks and in the pantothenic acid de- 
ficient group after six weeks. Egg 
production was 0 by the eighth week 
in the riboflavin deficient group. Em- 
bryonic mortality observed was high- 
est during the first and second week 
of incubation in all groups deficient 
in one of the vitamins after four to 
eight weeks of egg production. 

The hatchability of eggs from the 
groups fed the casein-gelatin or prac- 
tical controlled diets was 90-93% dur- 
ing the period in question. 

Dr. Ferguson’s results are quite 
interesting and no doubt will shed 
new light on the importance of these 
B vitamins for hatchability and egg 
production in turkeys. 

A paper from Utah State Univer- 
sity was concerned with the “Need 
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for Biotin in Certain Chick Rations.” 
The formula used contained 75% 
grain and was supplemented with cot- 
tonseed oil, purified proteins, vitamins 
and minerals and was fed to chicks in 
several experiments. The growth rate 
of the chicks fed these diets was very 
low when biotin was omitted from 
the vitamin mixture. The response 
obtained by the addition of biotin to 
such formulas indicates that some of 
the grains contained very little biotin 
which is available to the chick during 
the normal processes of digestion. 

Chicks fed the diets containing 
hull-less or regular barley or wheat 
showed typical biotin deficiency symp- 
toms. These grains appear to be more 
deficient in biotin than corn. Pre- 
vious reports on the biotin content of 
barley as measured by standard assay 
procedures indicate that this grain 
should have contained sufficient biotin 
to meet the needs of the chicks fed 
this diet. 

Ascorbic Acid 

Dr. Paul A. Thornton, Colorado 
State University, presented the final 
paper before the nutrition section of 
the Poultry Science Assn. meeting. It 
concerned the response of the chick 
to ascorbic acid. 

Positive results were reported on 
the presence of vitamin C in the par- 
ental diet which were exhibited by 
the progeny from such birds. The 
presence of vitamin C in the parental 
diet appeared to increase the growth 
of offspring if hatched from eggs pro- 
duced during the summer but not 
during the winter. The supplementa- 
tion of vitamin C to a broiler type 
chick diet did not appear to have an 
effect at any time. 


THE POTENTIATION OF BROAD 
SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTICS — A 
series of five papers was presented 
which were concerned with the “Po- 
tentiation of Broad Spectrum Anti- 
biotics and the Effect of Same on 
Diseases in Chicks.” 

The first of these papers was from 
the University of Arkansas, and was 
concerned with the broad spectrum 
antibiotics with terephthalic acid in 
the control of air sac disease complex 
in experimental birds. 

Dr. Peterson, University of Arkan- 
sas, was one of the discoverers of the 
antibiotic potentiating effect of 
terephthalic acid and studied the ef- 
fect of adding 100, 250 and 500 p.p.m. 
chlortetracycline and oxytetracycline 
to the feed formula in the presence 
of %% terephthalic acid. 

Six-week-old chicks unvaccinated 
and negative for PPLO antibodies 
were divided into test groups and 
medicated as outlined above. Simul- 
taneously, a portion of the birds in 
each lot were infected with PPLO- 
containing material plus a virulent 
Newcastle disease virus. The latter 
acted as a stress factor in precipita- 
ting the air sac disease complex. 

Neither of the broad spectrum anti- 
biotics was effective at the 100 p.p.m. 
level. At 250 and 500 p.p.m. chlor- 
tetracycline plus terephthalic acid 
greatly moderated the manifestations 
of PPLO infection. The effects were 
indicated by a suppressed emergence 
of reactors to PPLO serum plate anti- 
gen, a large reduction in the incidence 
and severity of air sac lesions and a 
diminished rate of positive PPLO cul- 
tures from tracheal segments. Almost 
a maximum activity of the antibiotic 
appeared to be attained at the 250 
p.p.m. addition. 

It was concluded from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas presentation that 
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oxytetracycline had the same activity 
as chlortetracycline but on an equiva- 
lent basis chlortetracycline was two 
or more times as effective in modera- 
ting the above mentioned manifesta- 
tions of PPLO infection. There were 
no measurable differences between 
the two antibiotics when the criteria 
of mortality and relative weight gains 
of comparative groups were evalu- 
ated. 

This paper has a particular signifi- 
cance in feed manufacturing and prac- 
tical broiler production, since it is one 
of the first instances reported wherein 
the potentiated broad spectrum anti- 
biotics have been shown to have a 
definite effect on respiratory infec- 
tions in chickens. 

Aureomycin Absorption 

Antibiotics may also be potentiated 
by lowering the calcium level of the 
formula. Dr. E. L. R. Stokstad, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y., 
reported on a “Study of the Effect of 
Calcium Levels on Aureomycin Ab- 

jon.” 

Dr. Stokstad first referred to the 
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“650,000 
extra eggs 
per year 
from our 
5,000 bird flock” 


says O. Watson Search 
of Cream Ridge, N. J. 





“The introduction of AUREOMYCIN® into 
our layer mash 2 years ago has resulted in 
at least 50,000 extra eggs (139 cases) per 
year from our 5,000 bird flock. In addition, 
AUREOMYCIN has reduced our mortality 
losses by at least 25% and helped cure our 
flock of CRD. 

“After trying different levels of AUREO- 
MYCIN in feed, we've settled on using it 
continuously at the rate of 30 grams a ton 
of feed. When CRD appears, we raise it to 
60 grams a ton. The cost is low and our 
over-allegg income has increased at least5%. 


“It was our feed store dealer who first 
recommended AUREOMYCIN to us. He re- 
ported that the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood, who were using it, were getting good 
results... more eggs, healthier birds, less 
mortality.” 

You can increase your egg income just as 
Mr. Search has. Ask your feed dealer or 
feed manufacturer for feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN. Feed continuously ! American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, New York. 


®aurzomycin is American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 





Says Edward J. Bows 
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more egg profits 


“Better health ... more eggs... fewer culls ... more profits.” 
These are the featured benefits mentioned over and over 
again in the reports from flock owners using formula feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN.® 

Egg producers throughout the country are reading these 
success stories now — and will continue to read them all 
through the year—in national, sectional and local farm 
publications. 

These advertisements are designed to help flock owners 
know more about the outstanding antibiotic for layer and 
breeder feeds — and to help you sell more formula feed. Each 
advertisement reminds consumers to buy formula feeds 
from his feed manufacturer or feed dealer. And each adver- 
tisement prominently displays, in the logotype, the words 
“formula feeds.” > 


If you are not making layer or breeder feeds containing 
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AUREOMYCIN, plan to do so. Increasing consumer acceptance 
of such feeds is your assurance of higher sales volume. 
American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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Says Mrs. Worden Dilley of Sebastopol, California: 


“Increased daily average production | 
from 60% to 70%-with Aureomycin 


“By using aURBOMYCIN® continu- 


the six weeks’ period that alone 


at their maximum peak throughout 


ously as « preventative in feed,” would pay for the cost of AUREO the year. American Cyanamid 

says Mrs. Dilley, “we are not only MYCIN, and, of course, we are get- Company, Agriculture! Division, 
4 insuring against possible losses ting far more production than that! New York 20, New York, 

from disease but realizing the maxi- “Our usage of AURBOMYCIN is more 

mum potential of our hens than paying its way in terms of bet- 

“,UREOMYCIN has helped us increase ter flock health and in higher egg 

daily average lay from 60% to 70% production.” 

—at a cost of about 1%¢ extra per Ask your feed manufacturer or feed 

hen every six weeks. If we got only dealer for layer feeds containing 

one additional egg per hen during AUBBOMYCIN. Keep flocks producing AUREOMYCIN 
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xtra income yearly from my 4,000 layers” 


“] estimate that, with AURBOMYCIN, we must be get- 

within a week that we ting an extra 60 cents per ben per year in increased 

egg sales because of higher quality and production. 

That gives me an added income of about $2,000 a year.” 
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Kiser patent concerning the fact that 
a reduction in dietary calcium pro- 
duced a marked increase in Aureomy- 
cin blood level in chickens. It was re- 
ported that when the calcium level 
was decreased to .35% in the formula, 
the Aureomycin content of blood 
serum was increased approximately 
5% times. 

The most important practical work 
of this presentation was to the effect 
that four-week-old chicks may be fed 
diets containing as little as 35% cal- 
cium for a continuous period of 28 
days without any marked reduction in 
growth. 

Removal of Calcium Sources 

Dr. J. H. Hare, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., reported on the influence of the 
periodic removal of calcium sources 
from rations of chickens on growth 
and egg production. 

It was found that the growth rate 
of broilers was impaired when the 
dietary calcium was lowered from a 
normal of 1.2% to .14% for the first 
two weeks after hatching. Similar re- 
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sults were obtained when the calcium 
was reduced to 50% of the NRC re- 
quirements for four weeks. 

Adverse effects were not pro- 
nounced when calcium was lowered 
for shorter intervals during an eight- 
week experimental period. When the 
calcium level of the diet was lowered 
to 6% or even to 2% for two to 
eight days at different parts of the 
growth period, over-all weight gains 
were not significantly diminished. 

The egg production of hens fed a 
diet containing .12% for five days was 
lowered slightly. The results of Dr. 
Hare’s group indicate that it would 
appear practical to omit the major 
calcium sources from the feed for- 
mulas of broilers and layers for lim- 
ited periods of time, which may be 
required to treat infections with high 
level broad spectrum antibiotic feeds, 
thus enhancing the therapeutic ef- 
fect. 

Factors Involved 

Dr. J. M. Pensack, American Cyan- 
amid Co., discussed the results ob- 
tained in that laboratory on “Factors 
Affecting the Rate of Chlortetra- 
cycline Absorption and Excretion in 
Poultry.” 

Broiler-strain chicks and Beltsville 
Small White turkeys were used in 
experiments to study the effect of 
dietary supplements involved in the 
absorption and excretion of chlor- 
tetracycline as measured by blood 
and tissue levels of the antibiotic 
when both purified and practical diets 
were employed. 

Increased blood levels of chlortetra- 
cycline were obtained when vitamin 
D, was added to a purified type diet 
deficient in this fat soluble vitamin. 
The addition of fat at moderate levels 
to low calcium diets appeared to im- 
prove the absorption of the chlor- 
tetracycline. Zine salts, dried whey, 
and lactose were without effect. 

One of the important points which 
was brought out in this paper was to 
the effect that maximum levels of 
chlortetracycline in the blood were 
produced in from three to five hours 
after the antibiotic was introduced 
into the diet. 

Terephthalic Acid 

Dr. K. E. Price, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
presented the final paper in the 
pathology section, a part of which 
was concerned with antibiotic poten- 
tiation. 

Dr. Price’s presentation was con- 











grades. For them to get fast gains and 
proper finish, a high energy, properly sup- 
plemented ration is required. 

More than 40 different experiments have 
conclusively proven that linseed oil meal 
is king of all ration supplements for getting 
that combination of quick gain plus top 
finish. 

Minnesota meal comes to you with 2 
pounds more protein in every bag. It’s the 
quality supplement for mixers and manu- 


cernea with the “Influence of Orally 
and Parenterally Administered Salts 
of Terephthalic Acid on Oxytetra- 
cycline Serum Levels in Poultry.” A 
number of salts of terephthalic acid 
were studied, but these will not be 
listed. 

The soluble salts were found to be 
at least as active as the free acid in 
potentiating oxytetracycline serum 
levels while the ester was somewhat 
less effective. The greatest antibiotic 




























facturers of quality feeds. potentiation was obtained when salts 
Available as meal... pellets. . . grits were administered in water although 
a marked increase in antibiotic serum 





level occurred with the other routes 
of administration. The latter observa- 
tion may have some practical applica- 
tion in that the poultrymen might 
add terephthalic acid to the drinking 
water and potentiate a high level 
broad spectrum antibiotic feed. 

It is a well known fact that tereph- 
thalic acid has not been approved 
as a feed additive. It would appear 
that it might be desirable for feed 
manufacturers and broiler producers 
to consider the formulation, sale and 
distribution of a low calcium booster 
type feed containing 200-250 gm. of 
broad spectrum antibiotic per ton. 

From the data presented and re- 
viewed above, it would appear that it 
is probably not wise to reduce the 
ealcium level lower than .30-.35%. 
This level can be attained by remov- 
ing the calcium and phosphorus 
sources from the feed formula. 

It should also be pointed out that 
the presence of added fat in the feed 
tends to have a potentiating effect on 
the antibiotic content of the blood. 
The broad spectrum antibiotic con- 
tent of the blood may reach a maxi- 

(Turn to NUTRITION, page 80) 
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Mastitis, shortened from mastadenitis, is any 
inflammation, in varying degrees, of the cow, 
ewe, sow or mare udder. Mastitis is a complex 
disease (1). It can be infectious when bacteria 
are involved; or traumatic when injury or me- 
chanical tissue stress gives rise to inflammation. 

It’s an old problem. It is common throughout 
the world wherever man raises animals for milk 
production (2). 


INCIDENCE 


In the United States a dairyman experiences 
an average mastitis infection in about one in every 
four milk cows (2, 4 & 5). In other countries mas- 
titis infection incidence compares with the U.S. 
estimate figures. A recent survey of all 92 Italian 
provinces shows there is slightly higher than 
a one-in-four ratio of mastitis incidence. There the 
incidence is about 29 per cent (6). And at the 
1956 annual meeting of the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Association, mastitis was categorized the 
most costly dairy cattle disease not yet under 
satisfactory control. 


EFFECT 


When symptomatic mastitis is present in a 
cow, it may be localized in the udder or become 
systemic. Any one or a combination of several or 
all four quarters may be affected (7). Affected 
tissues of the udder may become inflamed, swollen 
and hard; or the attack may be so mild that it is 
impossible to detect abnormalities of udder by 
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most careful examination and only the milk will 
be abnormal. It may be so mild that the cow may 
harbor disease organisms for years without appar- 
ent effect, or they may fulminate and the cow 
die suddenly. 

Severity of the disease may vary widely, rang- 
ing from a subclinical condition to a highly acute 
fulminating disease which may result in death of 
the animal. It may become chronic and occur 
periodically. Frequently, it runs a rapid course in 
which secretory tissue may be completely de- 
stroyed and replaced by scar tissues, thus result- 
ing in a permanently non-functioning quarter 
(2, 3, 7 & 8). 


PREDISPOSING FACTORS 


Many physiological and environmental factors 
are considered predisposing, or contributory, to- 
ward the cow’s susceptibility to mastitis (2 & 3). 
These factors may be no less important in de- 
velopment of mastitis than the causative agents 
involved. And, for this reason, the veterinarian 
recognizes predisposing factors to be important 
in his approach to suggestive controls, as well as 
to his recommendations for corrective therapy. 


BOVINE 


The cow contributes to her predisposition with 
many inherited anatomical features. Inheritance 
is considered the seat of strong tendency (2 & 3) 
toward mastitis susceptibility. 

Recessed teat orifice will permit milk droplets 
to remain at ends of the streak canal and may 
provide an excellent cultural medium for organ- 
isms. From this point, invasion of the streak canal 
and quarter may result. 

Large pendulous udders tend to easy injury and 
contamination; and in some cows weak, or relaxed, 
sphincter muscles of the teat orifice with resultant 
leakage, again encourage bacterial invasion (7 
& 8). Excessively tight sphincters require greater 
exertion in the milking process subjecting teat 
mucosa to excessive tissue stress. 

Strong genetic background is implicated by 
some investigators who point out differences in 
susceptibility towards mastitis (2 & 3). And for 
this reason, dairymen should be encouraged to 
give more consideration to the dam-daughter re- 
lationship in their herd replacement, or breeding 
program. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Other predisposing factors, mainly of a man- 
agement nature, also have a direct influence on 
mastitis incidence. Topographical conditions and 








economical status of the dairyman often make 
it difficult for correction of all environmental 
factors. 

Grazing land topography may be such that 
cattle must move through wet marshes and ex- 
cessive vegetative growth. This may subject teats 
and udder to chapping, scratching, bruising and 
insect bites and predispose to mastitis (7 and 8). 
Economics frequently prohibit management from 
completely eliminating these causes. 

Season and weather may have a relationship 
to periodic “flare-up” of infection, although there 
is no direct proof of primary effect on mastitis 
infection. Acute attacks are more prevalent during 
late fall and early spring (2). This is especially 
noted in cows chilled by exposure to sudden tem- 
perature drops 


MANAGEMENT 


Completely within the framework of manage- 
ment control is removal of all milk from the ud- 
der at each milking; proper sanitary procedures 
in washing of udder and milker’s hands; equip- 
ment sanitizing; optimum machine milking tech- 
niques; adequate housing and gentle handling. 

Incomplete milk removal from the udder is a 
poor management practice because failure to do 
so will not allow maximum secretory function for 
optimum production (2, 7 & 8). Failure to com- 
pletely milk out the udder is predisposing to flare- 
up of some subclinical cases. However, it must be 
remembered secretion of milk by the mammal is 
a continuous process, and the udder is never com- 
pletely free of milk for a very long time. 

Improper milking procedure contributes toward 
establishment of infection. Corrective measures in- 


| clude keeping milker hands clean, using clean 


cloths and wash water for washing teats, proper 
disinfection of milking machine between cows, and 
milking infected cows last. 

Milker hands, unless kept clean and rinsed in 
disinfectant between cows, are an excellent means 
of transmitting mastitis-causative organisms from 
teats of infected cows to those of the non-infected 
cows. Carrier cows can contaminate the milker 
hands with viable organisms which then can be 
transmitted to subsequent cows. 

This principle of transmission also applies to 
teat washing cloth, rinse water, and milking ma- 
chine teat cups unless adequate preventive steps 
are taken. 

Because of ever-present threat of cow-to-cow 
transmission, the animals should be milked in 
the following order: known clean cows, suspected 
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carrier cows, and known infected cows. This milk- 
ing routine would help prevent spread of these 
organisms by hand or by machine milkers. 

Teat and udder injuries offer favorable focci 
from which development and spread are effected. 
When cells are injured, they become more sus- 
ceptible. 

Teats injured by being stepped on or cut by 
wire are highly susceptible to infection unless 
cleaned and disinfected carefully. Udder bruises 
caused by hooking from horned boss cows, bunt- 
ing, kicking resulting from over-crowded condi- 
tions, high door sills, gate corners, stumps, rough 
dogs, slippery walkaways, and many other objects 
in the barnyard and pasture, frequently result in 
bacterial infection. 

Milking machine operation can be a predispos- 
ing factor if teat cups are improperly fitted, old 
and insufficiently pliable, or if left on too long; 
if vacuum is too high or inconsistent, pulsation too 
ranid, or improper vacuum caused by obstructions 
(2, 3, 7 & 9). 

Proper operation and care of the milking ma- 
chine is vital for udder health. Understanding 
these predisposing causes of infectious mastitis 
is the first requirement in setting up a control 


DIAGNOSIS 
BARN TESTS 


Varied methods used in mastitis diagnosis may 
be divided into physical, chemical, microscopic and 
cultural aspects. 

Physical tests can be carried out in the barn 
by either the veterinarian or the dairyman. These 
include use of strip cup and physical examination 
of the udder by digital palpation. The strip cup 
is used to detect changes in physical appearance 
of the milk. A recommended procedure is to draw 
two or three streams of milk from each quarter 
through a fine-mesh black screen, or onto a 
slanted black cup plate (7 & 8). The presence of 
clotted milk, abnormally thin or thick milk, or 
flakes is indicative of infection, but the absence 
of abnormal appearing milk does not mean ab- 
sence of infection. 

Very often physical examination by palpation 
is necessary to detect and classify mastitis cases 
(3). This is conducted after the udder has been 
completely milked out. Irregularities in size may 
be due to atrophied tissues in cows with long- 
standing infection or to inflammation in active 
infection. By a detailed examination which begins 
at the teat orifice and extends to the entire gland, 
abnormalities such as weak teat sphincters, fi- 
brous lumps and “meaty” tissue can be detected 
and recorded. With this information, an udder 
classification procedure can be developed which 
will give an evaluation of the condition of the 
entire herd in any future use in the control pro- 
gram. 

Chemical methods of detecting mastitis depend 
upon presence of abnormal components of milk. 
Some of these tests may be used either in the 
field or in the laboratory, while others require 
specia! apparatus which confines their use to the 
laboratory. 

Bromthymol blue test is used for determining 
the pH changes of milk and is used frequently as 
an aid in the diagnosis of mastitis (2 & 3). It 
can be used in the field in conjunction with the 
strip cup and physical examinations. This test can 
be carried out with liquid solutions mixed with 
milk in test tubes, or with test cards. Milk from 
infected quarters will usually show a green to 
bluish-green color depending upon the degree of 
alkalinity. This increase in alkalinity may be due 
to the presence of abnormal amounts of alkaline 
salts derived from blood and lymph in the form 
of an exudate, 


LABORATORY TESTS 


A great deal of information concerning the 
control, treatment and prognosis of bovine mas- 
titis in dairy herds can be obtained by accurate 
laboratory examination of milk samples (2 & 3). 
These examinations or tests, which should be 
carried out by trained personnel, are of two basic 
types: those in which identification or causative 
agent or agents are the prime factor and those 
which are concerned with determining physical 
and chemical abnormalities in the milk. It is 
necessary that the milk sample be in good con- 
dition if any of the laboratory tests are to be 
satisfactorily interpreted (9). For certain labora- 
tory examinations, it is necessary that samples 
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be well cooled between time of collection and 
submission to laboratory (10). 

Identifying causative agents can be done with 
a number of tests, but probably the best accepted 
of such procedures are the following two: the 
Hotis test, which can be employed to differen- 
tiate between Streptococcus agalactiae and staphy- 
lococeal mastitis, and the blood agar plate method 
which allows one to select isolated colonies of the 
bacteria present in the milk thereby permitting 
further study of the isolated organisms (2 & 3). 
The latter method is probably superior since iden- 
tification by this method is not limited to strep- 
tococci and micrococci. A third method which 
does not involve culturing has also proven useful 
in some laboratories. This procedure involves in- 
cubation of the sample being tested for 24 hours 
at 37°C, followed by preparation of stained 
smears. Direct microscopic examination frequently 
will permit identification of the type of organism 
producing the disease. Generally, this technique 
is regarded less precise and less informative than 
the cultural techniques. 

Other laboratory tests that can be employed 
are those that measure physical and chemical 
changes in milk, such as pH (bromcresol purple 
and bromthymol blue tests), increase in milk 
chlorides (chloride test) and increase in leuko- 
cyte counts (catalase and Whiteside tests) (2 & 3). 
In addition, direct stained smears of milk samples 
can be used as a means of enumerating leukocytes 
(Breed smear technique). 

No one of these tests can be depended upon 
to give accurate diagnosis in all cases; therefore, 
combinations of two or more tests are carried out 
in most laboratories. 


SENSITIVITY TEST 


One of the real values of laboratory studies in 
mastitis is that the causative agent can be sub- 
jected to antibiotic sensitivity testing (11). Of 
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course, in many cases identification of the causa- 
tive agent will allow one to treat with a thera- 
peutic preparation which has generally shown 
activity against that particular species. However, 
there are instances where strains within a given 
species vary widely in their susceptibility to anti- 
biotics and it is in these cases that sensitivity 
testing is valuable. 

Plate diffusion sensitivity disc tests are rela- 
tively simple to conduct and sufficiently quanti- 
tative to allow selection of a suitable antibacte- 
rial agent, for therapy. The most generally accept- 
ed procedure is to transfer a small portion of an 
isolated colony, obtained from the blood agar 
plates on which the milk sample was originally 
streaked, to a suitable broth medium. Follow- 
ing incubation at 37°C for 20 to 24 hours, a loop- 
ful of the broth culture can be streaked or 
swabbed over the surface of the agar test me- 
dium. 








ADVERTISEMENT 


Sensitivity testing dises which are obtainable 
from several commercial sources can then be 
placed on the inoculated surface and the plates 
incubated. The following day plates are exam- 
ined to determine the antibiotic or antibiotics 
producing zones of growth inhibition around the 
discus. From such information the diagnostic lab- 
oratory can then give advice as to the most suit- 
able therapeutic agent. 


CONTROL AND TREATMENT 


CONTROLS 


Practical approach to control should be based 
on a good understanding of causes predisposing 
to infectious mastitis with emphasis on sanitation 
and management, sound diagnostic procedures, 
and basic principles of sound therapy. 

Treatment without prevention has little or no 
permanent value! 

Degree of success of mastitis control depends 
on the cooperative effort of the dairyman with 
his veterinarian. Unless the dairyman fully under- 
stands ways in which mastitis is introduced and 
spread throughout his herd and understands the 
reasons for his veterinarian’s suggested changes 
in sanitation and management, it is valueless for 
the veterinarian to attempt control (2). 

Sound therapy in clinical cases of mastitis 
must be based on diagnostic aids which can be 
used in the barn, in the laboratory, and in rela- 
tion to previous experiences with similar herd 
problems. 

Information gained from the laboratory has its 
greatest value in detecting infected animals and 


in determining which therapeutic agents to use 
(2 & 3). Generally, treatment dictated by clinical 
experience is instituted and may eventually be 
changed according to results of sensitivity test- 
ing. 

A practical approach to mastitis control may 
be outlined: 

Clinical examinations of the udder and its 
secretions through use of strip cup, colorime- 
tric pH tests and detection of fibrosis of the 
milked out udders; 

Bacteriological examination of the milk, if 
this service is available, with the isolated 
organisms being tested for specific sensitivity 
in cases that do not respond to treatment; 

Correct faulty environmental factors, in- 
cluding sanitation and management, that are 
predisposing the animal to infectious masti- 
tis (3); 

Use of mastitis-free replacements or keep 
newly purchased animals isolated until test- 
ed (3). 


CORRECTIVE THERAPY 


Despite best efforts to prevent mastitis, many 
cows will have clinical or subclinical mastitis. 
Proper selection of therapeutic agent or combin- 
ation of therapeutic agents and careful aseptic 
techniques of application are imperative. 

Surveys show herd infection incidence in- 
creases toward the end of the individual lactating 
period (2). Though a significant number of cows 
become infected in the first four months after 
parturition, most of the clinically affected cows are 
apparent by the seventh month. Also, a number 
of cows become infected during the first three 
weeks period after drying up (2). In view of this, 
the practice of injecting an antibiotic agent, and 
following-up with periodic checks throughout the 
dry period, seems to be a worthwhile practice (2). 
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In known mild cases, specific intramammary 
treatment may be all that is needed. Clinical 
cases can be forced into subclinical, or chronic, 
conditions by improper application of local treat- 
ment alone. 

Ideal intramammary therapeutic agent is one 
which gives high initial levels of the antibiotic 
in udder medium, which can be obtained when the 
antibiotic is in a water soluble or milk miscible 
(12 & 13) system. The aqueous antibiotic prepa- 
ration is preferred over others suspended in wax, 
ointment or oil where diffusion of the antibiotic 
from the non-aqueous vehicle is a limiting factor 
in obtaining high antibiotic levels in the udder me- 
dium. To date, physical and bio-stability of aque- 
ous antibiotic products has limited production to 
but a few water soluble or milk miscible prepara- 
tions. 

The uniform distribution of antibiotic through- 
out the mammary gland, when aqueous vehicles 
were employed, (13) is indicated in graph above. 

Often little or no antibiotic could be detected 
in the upper third of the mammary gland of 
acute mastitic glands when administered in the 
ointment vehicle. When detected in these areas, 
they were in lowest ranges of chemotherapeutic 
value for mastitis organisms. When antibiotics 
were administered in the aqueous vehicle, some 
variations of concentration in the upper third of 
the mammary gland was detected, but in general 
they were within the average chemotherapeutic 
range for organisms commonly incriminated as 
the causative agents of bovine mastitis (12 & 13). 

In severe cases, systemic injection of antibio- 
tics or sulfonamides in conjunction with local 
therapy is a fairly well accepted approach to this 
problem. 

When local therapy is used, milk from treated 
quarters should not be marketed for human 
consumption for 72 hours following treatment as 
ruled by the Federal Food & Drug Administration. 

Local therapy in non-lactating, or drying-off 
udder, can be used for both prophylaxis and 
treatment of chronic carriers (2 & 3). In lactating 
udders without systemic illness, there is consider- 
able variation of opinion as to the added value 
of systemic medication. But, if the cow is showing 
systemic illness, a combination of local and sys- 
temic therapy may be used. 

Economics of well directed therapy is illus- 
trated in this single cited case—one dairyman 
from New York state with a 50-cow herd reported 
he saved $2,000 the first year after he started a 
mastitis control program for his herd (4). 

Mastitis is a herd problem. Treatment of a 
quarter now and then of an occasional flare-up 
is not the answer to successful control. As a 
herd problem, mastitis must be approached prop- 
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erly with good sanitation, good management, a 
diminishing list of active predisposing factors, 
sound diagnosis, and well-planned therapy. 





For additional copies of this article, 
write to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
AGRAData, Agricultural Research & 
Development Department, Terre 


Haute, Ind. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
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Lower Flaxseed 
Supply Expected 


WASHINGTON — The supply of 
flaxseed in the 1959-60 marketing 
year has been estimated at 38 million 
bushels compared with 48 million last 
year, according to the August Fats 
and Oils Situation report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Commercial crushings of flaxseed 
for domestic oil use may be around 








KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
PROTAMONE STIMULAC 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 





23 million bushels, and another 4 mil- 
lion will be needed for seed and feed. 
With 5 million bushels needed as a 
minimum commercial carryover, this 
would leave a maximum of 6 million 
bushels of flaxseed or linseed oil 
(flaxseed equivalent) available for 
export. Since Commodity Credit 
Corp. holds a substantial share of the 
stocks, both of flaxseed and linseed 
oil, USDA said it may be necessary 
for the trade to buy from CCC to 
meet domestic requirements. 











INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 





Linseed oil meal prices during the 





“Shipping once brought me more trouble than profit 


You know, I never realized how much Owner: 
money SPARINE could make for me. I’d 
heard about it, but I was always too busy 


to do anything about it. 


What I like was the way those steers acted. 
Jerry told me he’s been working steers for 
thirty years and never saw easier ones to 
load. | know the boys are glad you called 
the vet. 





99 


Well, I’ve got to admit I really wasn’t 
convinced that SPARINE was worth it till 
they weighed those steers at the feed lot. 
At the price per hundredweight, cutting 
that shrink really made me money. 


I remember last time we got the weight 
records. You wanted to have the feed lot 
scales checked. I still can’t get over the 
way those steers went on feed so fast after 
we unloaded. And I didn’t notice a lot of 
bulling, milling or fence walking. 


Injection SPARINE® (promazine hydrochloride, Wyeth) solves most of your cattle shipping problems. It reduces 
weight losses by over 50% in most cases. Treated animals are easier to handle, load, and ship. SPARINE doesn’t 


“knock out” cattle even in transit. 


Call your veterinarian now. Ask him about the advantages of SPARINE. Don’t wait until your animals are 


weighed at the feed lot. 


SPARINE IS AVAILABLE ONLY FROM VETERINARIANS 





| Wijeth | 


& 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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broilers now on the market, the price 
per pound should be materially in- 





1958-59 marketing season averaged 
$14.65 more per ton than for the 
same season a year earlier, but, at 
the same time, linseed oil prices were 
1.3¢ lb. below a year earlier. 

Meal prices rose sharply from 
about $50 ton last fall to a peak of 
$76 in January, then slid off some- 
what to $62 in June, the end of the 
marketing year. USDA's review said 
demand for high protein feeds con- 
tinued strong during 1958-59 while 
linseed meal output dropped nearly 
20% in the July-June marketing year 
due to the lowest flaxseed crush in 
almost 25 years. 

Flaxseed crushings during the 1958- 
59 season totaled 22.4 million bush- 
els, down about 5 million from the 
previous season and the smallest 
crush since 1934. 


Mills Join Swisher 


DANVILLE, ILL. — The Swisher 
Feed division of the Wm. Davies Co., 
Inc., Danville, has announced that 
four independent Illinois feed mills 
have joined the franchised Swisher 
Feed Service organization. 

The mills are: W. H. Wilson Feed 
& Grain, West Union, Ill.; Keele Mill- 
ing Co., Dix, Ill.; H&H Milling Co., 
Patoka, Ill., and Baker & Provines 
Farm Store, Sumner, Ill. Each mill 
has exclusive use within specified ter- 
ritories of the Swisher formulas and 
concentrates, as well as the use of 
Swisher territorial representatives, 
research findings, and tags, bags and 
sales aids, the company said. 








“It Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As 8 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 








TWIN SHOE CLEANER © Over 40 sizes 
which to select in Twin Shoe or in 3 
4 screen, 2 air Standard and Spec 


Models. Capacities to suit every 
requirement. 


SNAPPY AIR FINISHER « 
7 sizes — Capacities to 
20 tons/hr, 


HORIZONTAL MIXERS © 
MIXALL and SANIMIX — 
27 models, standard, uty and 
sanitary plus cust ilt. 


Choice of sizes, 


to meet your capacity 


requirements. 
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RECEIVING SCALPER « 
mR. 11 sizes, | and 2 screen models, 
compact system. Ideal for Wide range of capacities. 
small operators. 


SNAPPY SHAKER © 7 sizes in choice 
of 1 or 2 deck models. 


VERTICAL MIXERS 


Capacities from 


¥% to 4 tons and 
more per batch. 


DYNAMIC MIXERS © High 

speed agitation assures 
thorough mixing of liquids-feed. 
Two sizes. As much as 50 tons/hr. 
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Mary Makes An 
Appraisal 


When Joe Brooks got home from 
work that evening, he found his wife 
in the kitchen preparing roast beef 
and baked potatoes. Her cheeks were 
red from the bustle of the meal hour. 


“Hi, wifie!” Joe said happily. “Have 





a nice trip?” He took her in his arms 
and looked fondly into her eyes. 

“Oh, yes, Joe,” she said nervously, 
“but the roast. I’ve got to look at it. 
It—it might burn.” 

“Let ‘er burn!” Joe said. “My wife 
has been visiting in the city for four 
days and I want to welcome her back 
with a kiss.” 

Joe did kiss his wife and there was 





a lot of protein power in the kiss plus 
some antibiotic stimulants. 

Mary blinked. “What a man!” she 
gasped. “Now—may I look at the 
roast? It cost $5.75!” 

“Okay,” Joe said cheerily. “Hilda’s 
cooking was only passable. She sure 
spices things up a lot. Three more 
days of her cooking, though, and the 
twins and I would have had a real 
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FEED MANUFACTURER TESTS 





B-0-SEP A 
LEADING PREVENTIVE 


No outbreaks on CAR 
outbreaks in oth itagy) 


birds were in bette 
+++ feed conversion was better. 
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- +» three 
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" shope at marketi 





BREEDER AND GROWER 
HIS TURKEYS ON o-oo ¢:: 
5,000 breeders and later in the season 


30,000 meat birds put on CARB-O.SEP 
Fertility and hatchability good . . 


a 


with @ good finish. 





CARB-0-SEP FED 


NATIONAL TURKEY CONVENTION 
CARB-O.-SEP fed entries were 
the important Prize- winners at the 


BIRDS WIN AT 


among 


National Turkey Convention . 


write Dept. FS-9 


MANUFACT 
MYERSTOWN 


For complete information and scientific data on CARB-O-SEP ee 
IN CANADA—WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD., PORT 


PROMINENT EASTER 
CLEARS UP BLACKH he 


This grower, with a flock of 40 
Breasted Bronze Turkeys, found 
ae up blackhead and 
urther losses. The birds 


ROWER 
EAD 


000 Broad 
CARB-O.SEp 
Prevented any 
were marketed 


GARB-0-SEP was developed by WHITMOYER research, 


it is the safe, potent way to get healthy, 
blackhead-free growth. 


RING 
PENNA 


CHEMIS 
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CREDIT (Toronto Twp.), ONI. 


bellyache. What did you do that was 
new in the city, Mary? Did you pick 
up any business ideas in the city? 
You know, some we could use in our 
feed business to win more customers 
and sell more feed and farm sup- 
plies.” 

Mary turned quickly and looked at 
her husband. “I knew it,” she said. 
“I knew it. I was waiting for that 
question.” 

“Well, did you?” Joe came back. 
“A~person might as well keep his 
eyes open businesswise wherever he 
goes.” 

Mary frowned a little. “Joe,” she 
said, “what would you do if I came 
back from some trip and didn’t have 
a single business idea to give to you? 
Would you divorce me?” 

“I dunno,” Joe said slowly. “I've 
never thought about it.” Then seeing 
the look on Mary’s face. “No, I 
wouldn’t divorce you, but it would 
shock me if you didn’t have an idea. 
You always do pay your own way on 
these trips. And that’s sort of nice, 
dear.” 

“Joe Brooks!” Mary snapped pee- 
vishly. “Sometimes I think you are 
really tight.” 

*T’m not so tight, but I think about 
money. I’ve got to. I’ve got a lot of 
bills to pay every month and I need 
idedS to make farmers come in and 
buy from me. That’s only common 
sense.” 

After the delightful meal of roast 
beef, gravy on mashed potatoes, rel- 
ishes, green peas and tossed salad, 
topped off with blackberry pie and 
coffee, Joe felt better. And so did 
Mary. 

“Tll help you with the dishes,” Joe 
volunteered. He had read a magazine 
article recently which said that when 
a wife and husband have a little tiff, 
one of them should go more than half- 
way in being considerate. 

Mary gave him a devastating smile. 
“Oh, that’s nice of you, dear. Just for 
that I'll tell you a business idea. I 
did get one.” 

Right then Joe resolved to read all 
the husband and wife advice articles 
he could find in the newspapers. He 
was learning something. 


Mary’s Idea 

When the dishes were finished and 
Joe and Mary sat in the breezeway, 
Mary said, “Joe, on my trip our wom- 
an’s group took in a home decorat- 
ing talk at a lumber hardware store 
on the northwest side.” 

“Oh, you did?” 

“Yes, it was held in the basement 
of the store. It was a room especially 
designed for meetings. The woman in 
charge told me that many women’s 
groups used it free of charge.” 

“Oh!” 

Mary looked thoughtful. “Joe, why 
couldn’t you put a basement meeting 
room under your feed display room? 
You could partition off the furnace 
room.” 

“What for?” 

“Why if you had a room like that 
the county agent, the women’s groups, 
the 4-H boys and others could use it 
for meetings. Make it comfortable 
and appealing enough and it would be 
in use a great deal of the time. And 
bring in more traffic, too.” 

Joe whistled. “You mean there is 
need for a room like that in town?” 

“Yes, for farm groups. And have a 
small kitchen so they can make coffee 
and lunches if they wish. You spend 
a lot for advertising. This community 
room would be advertising of a kind, 
too.” 

Joe chuckled. “What a coincidence, 
Mary. Only a couple of weeks ago a 
machinery salesman was telling me 
about a feed firm in Pennsylvania 
which has a meeting room like that. 
It’s done up neatly, is used for com- 
pany meetings, and the 4-H groups 











SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
it will save money for youl 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 
Humboldt, lowa 
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Balance your rations 


with Seagram. Dried Grains 


Dairy feeds will show better results when Seagram Dried Grains 
are included in the formula. This dynamic, naturally 
nutritious feed supplement is rich in proteins, minerals, fats 
and B-vitamins, plus GFF* — the vital growth factors 


found only in distillers feeds. 


Feeds fortified with Seagram Dried Grains produce more milk 
and butterfat at less cost per pound of feed. Give your 
customers this nutritional advantage — give them the plus that 


AGRICULTURE 


feeds enriched by Seagram Dried Grains offer. 


*GFF — GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS — vite! unknown growth factors 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 
Grain Products Division 


375 Pork Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Member Distillers Feed Research Council 
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BINGMAN’S P-17 


During this test period herds were fed 
BINGMAN’S P-17 at lew level.* 


o- 


WHEN FED AS DIRECTED P-17 


Aids in Control of 
MASTITIS 


ASPrranm Ron 


8 
§ 


Aids in Reduction of 


SCOURS INDICATION OF SEVERITY OF INFECTION 


Aids in Prevention or Degree ist Test 2nd Test 
Treatment of Sight aie ae A) 
FOOT ROT Infected (Mastitis) 66 9 
Chronic (Mastitis) —— 45 3 
Aids in Reduction of dials oe 
RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS a 42 


ASK ABOUT BINGMAN’S P-17 GUARANTEED FEEDING PROGRAM! 


BINGMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 


Mere Sales represettetive: eeetetd © mary Geee areas Wrire fer gereis 





RETURNS IN STEER FEEDING 


Costs and Sales Price for Yearling Steers, Corn Belt* 
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©1,050-L 8. CHOICE STEER, CHICAGO, APRIL-JULY, LESS TRANSPCRTATION £4 MARKETING EXPENSE 


tAV. FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS, KANSAS CITY, AUG.-DEC., PLUS TRANSPORTATION 
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WEG. 1714-5917) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 





FEEDING RETURNS—tThis U.S. Department of Agriculture chart shows 
trends in steer feeding profits. Price margins in cattle sold this past spring 
were fairly wide, but margins narrowed on summer sales. Consequently, profits 
in a Corn Belt program of feeding for spring sale (shown above) were only 
a little less than the high profits of the previous feeding year. However, feed- 
ing programs for later sale were somewhat less profitable. Prospects are for 
prices of fed cattle to be a little lower next year, but paying prices for feeder 
cattle this fall may. be slightly lower than last fall. 





use it twice a week during some sea- 
sons. The salesman said the county 
agent there liked to hold group meet- 
ings in that big comfortable room. 
And I believe he said there were rest 
rooms downstairs and also kitchen 
facilities.” 

“Oh, how wonderful.” 

“TI wonder if they would send me a 
picture of it and tell me how much 
it cost,” Joe mused. “Feed men are 





“BROWER MIXER 
increased our profits 
over 50%..” 


‘Since we installed our Brower Mixer, our customers 
have increased by 50 to 7: and our profits also 
stepped up 50 to 75%. The Brower Mixer is very 
economical to operate and we have never had any 
service problems. It has been a very good investment 


oe for us." 


BROWER 
Uhiliind MIXER 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLER because of its dependability 
. . . fast mixing action . . . low cost operation. BROWER 
Mixer WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring or 
tumbling them . . . produces the most thorough mix ob- 
tainable. Every sack has the same even mixture. 

FAST . . . ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend in about 10 
minutes at a power cost of only 5¢ a ton or less. Five sizes 
— 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, and 4000 pounds-per-batch 
capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy 
welded steel construction — built for years of trouble-free 


service. 


It's easy to get inside through large Mixing paddle at WHIRLS 
hinged service door and hinged the i Sidious . 7 ae the 
h mix possible. 


conveyor sleeve. most 
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generally helpful in matters like 
that.” 


“Write?” Mary echoed. “Joe 


| Brooks, on an important investment 


like this, you ought to see that room 
in person. Take a couple of days off 
and fly to Pennsylvania to take a 
look at that room, and talk to the 
management.” 

“Fly?” echoed Joe. 

“Why certainly. And take some- 
body along who can help you ask 
questions. Somebody like me, for in- 
stance. Hilda will stay with the twins. 
They'll be in school all day.” 

Joe’s eyes began to sparkle. “We 
are crowded for feeder meetings in 
the salesroom. And sales meetings, 
too. I could have an outside entrance, 
too, so that folks could enter with a 
key without going into the store at 
nights. No other feed store in the 
county has a room like that. I could 
get some depreciation—woman, bet- 
ter get ready. One of these days we'll 
be flying to Pennsylvania.” 


—_ 





| Hess & Clark Names 


Sales Representative 


ASHLAND, OHIO—Dean C. Moore 
has joined the field sales force of 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, ac- 


cording to an an- 
| nouncement by 
| Russell H. Eshel- 
| man, vice presi- | 


dent, marketing. oy 
Mr. Moore is a © 
June graduate of 


| Ohio State Uni- 
| versity where he 
| majored in animal 


science. He will 


| serve as territori- 
| al sales represen- 


tative for South 


| Carolina and southeastern North Car- 
| olina, selling feed medications and 


animal health products. 





YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, illinois 
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Announcing a new high in feed 
efficiency ... Kraft’s concentrated 
milk by-product supplement . . . 
created for the purpose of help- 
ing layers reach their full bred- 
in egg potential. It’s a new help 
in controlling the balance be- 
tween profit and loss, low pro- 


duction and high, good-grading 
eggs and bad. A new weapon to 
help combat low egg prices. The 
new tool you need to convince 
customers now is not the time to 
economize on feed! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: You get 

1 free bag of Pex High-Lay Pel- 

lets—or High-Lay Crumbles, 

for easy mixing—with each 10 

bags you order. Both in 50-lb. 

KRAFT FOODS bags. Offer closes September 30, 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 1959. Call your Kraft man or 

CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS distributor today. 
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Early Days of the University 
Of Wisconsin Poultry Department 


By Dr. J. G. Halpin 
Retired Head of Department 


The department of poultry hus- 
bandry was started officially Sept. 1, 
1909. The Wisconsin Poultry Assn 
had introduced a bill in the legisla- 
ture making an appropriation 
such a department. 

Dean Russell made an agreement 
with them so that the poultry breed- 
ers agreed to donate breeding stock 
and the University would buy exhibi- 
tion coops for a poultry show. The 
show was held in the stock pavilion 
in January, 1910. 

First Poultry Houses 

I came on the campus Sept. 1 and 
as soon as possible we started to build 
colony brooder houses and breeding 
pens 

We built a dozen colony houses and 
the three breeding pen houses that 
were torn down last year. We built 
the basement of the poultry building 
and then it froze so that we went 
through the first winter with the 
three breeding houses (12 pens) and 
the colony houses 

We ran our incubators in the spring 
of 1910 in the northeast corner of 
the stock pavilion. During the sum- 
mer of 1910 we built the long house 
15 pens for student practice work. 
In those days a student had to know 
how to milk a cow and harness a 
horse if he wanted to graduate from 
the College of Agriculture. 

Stock Donated by Breeders 

As mentioned above, the poultry 
breeders agreed to furnish the breed- 
ing stock for the new poultry depart- 
ment, so at the time of the show in 
January, 1910, we were supplied with 
some breeding stock. 

I recall that Senator LaFollette 


for 
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gave us a pen of S.C.R.1. Reds; Judge 
E. Ray Stevens (Wisconsin Supreme 
Court) a pen of R.I. Reds; Belda and 
Cullan gave us Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, and W. H. Milward gave a 


The thing that always tickled me 
was that the White Plymouth Rock 
breeders gave up 16 males and one 
lone female. The first income the de- 
partment had was from the sale of 
15 surplus White Rock males to 
Stehr’s Market. 

The foliowing spring my father 
sent me two crates of S. C. White 
Leghorn hatching eggs from the home 
farm—Five Oaks at Odessa, N. Y. 
We also secured Brown Leghorn 
hatching eggs from Otto Toepfer. 


First Milk Feeding Trials 

The first feeding trial that we 
started was in cooperation with Prof. 
Farrington of the dairy industry de- 
partment. We started feeding small 
lots of chicks in the basement of the 
poultry building and in brooders in 
what some of you have known as the 
class room in the poultry building. 
At that time there was much interest 
in sour milk and its use as feed. So 
we fed sweet whole milk, sweet skim 
milk, naturally soured skim, cream- 
ery soured skim and Bulgaricus. 

Here we found that by asking the 
chick we learned that fresh or sweet 
milk gave superior results to any 
of the soured milks that we tried. 
Note that we asked the chick which 
kind of milk it wanted to eat. 

In 1910-11 we had three pens of 
Brown Leghorns in the west end of 
the long houses. One pen got corn, 
bran, middlings and “beef” scrap. 
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EGG PROMOTION—*“This is one of my best investments in the poultry in- 
dustry,” comments Vern Hale, Jr. (left), Bellingham, Wash., poultryman, as 
he presents a check to Harry J. Beernik, Washington Co-op general manager, 
Seattle. The check was to help finance the Poultry and Egg National Board— 
the industry's nation-wide consumer information and promotion organization. 
Mr. Hale is one of the nearly one thousand Washington Co-op egg producer 
members who are voluntarily participating in a check-off program of con- 
tributing 1¢ for every 30-dozen case of eggs they market to support PENB. 
The campaign provides money for promotion to increase egg consumption. 
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The second pen got grains and skim 
milk. And Leghorns in the third pen 
had all of the corn they could eat 
and they starved. 

The milk, corn and wheat by-prod- 
ucts laid quite well and the beef 
scrap combination quite good, but 
corn alone was a failure. We were 
told that if we just fed corn our hens 
would get too fat, but they did not— 
many of the died. 


First Cafeteria Feeding 

In 1913-15 Barry Hayes used these 
same pens for, so far as I know, the 
first real cafeteria feeding ever tried. 
One pen had a lot of little box troughs 
with corn in one, wheat in another, 
etc. Barry assembled all of the dif- 
ferent feeds that anyone had ever 
tried for chickens. In other words he 
asked the hens to balance their own 
diet and he kept careful records of 
feed consumption of each kind of 
feed. I recall that so far as we could 
tell the hens were not interested in 
what was being sold as alfalfa meal 
in those days, but they did like 
sprouted or germinated oats. 

From this type of study we put 
out what is still known as the Big 5 
Egg Mash. This consisted of 100 Ib. 
each of ground corn, ground oats, 
wheat bran and standard middlings, 
100 Ib. meat scraps and 5 Ib. salt. 
Later we added cod liver oil to sup- 
ply vitamin D,, dried milk for ribo- 
flavin, as they became available, fish 
meal, ground clover and later alfalfa 
meal and other ingredients. 

Every time I give a talk on feed- 
ing in this state I am quite sure to 
have one of the men that took the 
short course in about 1915 tell me 
that if the Big 5 was good in 1915 
it must still be good now. 

I always tell him that I bought my 
first car in 1915. It was a six-cylin- 
der Studebaker and it was up-to-date. 
It had a one-man top that I could 
put up with my wife’s help and I 
could pass up anything but a filling 
station with it. You certainly would 
laugh if I tried to drive it today with 
our present roads. 

The Big 5 was a tremendous im- 
provement over the feeding plans fol- 
lowed in 1910-1920, but it was the 
granddaddy of modern feeding. We 
cannot buy 1915 meat scrap any 
more. 

We started trap nesting in 1910, 
when hens with a 12-month record of 
150 eggs were few in number, but 
now-a-days pen records of 250-270 
eggs per year are quite common. Dur- 
ing the past five years we have had 
from 248 to 271 eggs on a hen-housed 
basis. We have had a tremendous im- 
provement in breeding. Modern 
chicks grow faster, mature quicker, 
and lay much more intensely if we 
furnish them with the energy, neces- 
sary amino acids, minerals, vitamins 
and antibiotics to help them do the 
job. I do not think that we have had 
as much improvement in housing so 
far as the hen is concerned, but mod- 
ern housing with automatic waterers, 
feeders, ventilators, etc., save a tre- 
mendous lot of labor. 


Starting the Research Farm 


In the summer of 1911 we moved 
onto the first research farm. We built 


| 14 experimental pens, remodeled the 


barn, putting in 27 cages, and also 
brooder houses for the 1912 
chick crop. 

The first work that we tackled was 
copied after the work that Prof. Hart 
had been doing with Durham heifers 
in the basement of the old dairy barn. 
We had six lots of oats, corn, wheat 
and barley and two combination lots. 
These rations were formulated to 
have the same proportion of energy 


and protein for each group. Because | 


there were no oat by-prcducts avail- 





Dr. J. G. Halpin 


AUTHOR — The accompanying ac- 
count of the early days of the Wis- 
consin poultry department amused 
the audience and provided a brief 
history of important nutritional find- 
ings when it was presented as a talk 
during the recent 10th annual Nutri- 
tion School for Feed Men at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The author, Dr. 
J. G. Halpin, head of the university’s 
poultry department until his re- 
tirement in 19538, is now living in 
Madison, Wis., serving as a con- 
sultant to Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis. It was announced 
recently that Dr. Halpin has been se- 
lected for the Poultry Industry Hall 
of Fame of the American Poultry 
Historical Society. 


the year the most of the wheat, oat, 
and barley hens died from vitamin A 
deficiency as we now know. A com- 
bination of half corn and half wheat 
was the best of all. 

One thing that came out gf 10 
years of these trials showed better 
average production when we con 
bined some of the white grains- 
wheat, oats or barley—with the corn 
It just happened that we used yellow 
corn in those trials because in those 
days no one knew that there was a 
difference. One of the problems that 
some bright young research man is go- 
ing to unravel some day is why white 
corn out-yields yellow corn in the 
field and why white properly supple- 
mented averages to give superior re- 
sults to yellow corn in the feed lot. 

Now-a-days you all use yellow corn 

‘no white corn permitted. But I wish 
that I could come back here 25 years 
from now and I will bet that white 
corn will again be raised and fed to 
livestock, but will be supplemented 
with vitamin A and other nutrients. 

Mineral Studies 

We had 14 houses and the restrict- 
ed grains used six of them. Another 
six houses were used for what you 
would call mineral studies. In those 
days we called them “ash” studies. 
We made up rations low in minerals 
and started to feed them with the 
idea that we could add the minerals 
when our pullets laid soft shelled or 
shell-less eggs, but we soon learned 
that if the hen did not have the nec- 
essary minerals, she just did not 
make the eggs. 

We later learned that the thin 
shelled eggs that were so common 
in February and March on many 
farms were caused by lack of vitamin 
D, and calcium. In other words, we 
found that if the hen exhausted her 
storage of. vitamin D, and calcium 
she would use enough calcium from 
her bones to make a few thin shells, 


|.then she would slow down her pro- 


able, we set up the oat rations con- | 


sisting of 70 lb. rolled oats and 30 Ib. 


whole oats and then built the other | 
rations with the same nutritive ra- | ; 
| ble for the hen to digest and assimi- 


tio. 


As I look back today I wonder that | 
| production. 


we got any eggs. The corn group laid 
the most eggs in the year because the 
birds were able to live, the wheat 
hens laid the most eggs at the start 
of the trial, but before the end of 


duction, stop producing entirely, de- 
velop egg paralysis or die. In other 
words, there was no shell material 
and no vitamin D, to make it possi- 


late the minerals. The result: no egg 


Coarse Oyster Shell 
We also found that grit size oyster 
shell gave better results than pulver- 
ized, even though they were fed at 
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the same calcium level. It is true 
that when we mixed the coarse shell 
in the mash, if a hen did not want the 
Shell she ate around it, leaving it in 
- feeder so the next hen could get 
it. 

We set up this part of the mineral 
trial in 1915 using three pens. We 
kept careful record of the oyster shell 
consumption in Lot 1 for a week. 
Lot 2 got the same amount of coarse 
shell in its mash for the next week 
and Lot 3 got the same amount of 
pulverized shell mixed in the mash. 

You fellows that feed hens in cages 
find that one hen will Jay six eggs 
in a week, another alongside will lay 
perhaps four eggs in a week. The 
hen that is laying six out of seven 
days will need more shell in pro- 
portion to her intake of other feeds. 
So, if possible, check them frequent- 
ly and be sure they get all the shell 
material they need because it is the 
cheapest part of the egg to produce 
outside of the water in the egg. Be 
sure your caged hens always have 
plenty of both water and shell mate- 
rial if you expect to stay in business. 

We had excellent cooperation on 
the mineral studies with Prof. Hart 
and his assistants. Mr. Drescher, one 
of Prof. Hart’s men, put in a lot of 
time ashing shells. Dr. McCollum al- 
so got interested and we published a 
report showing that the hen could 
lay some eggs on a lecithin free diet. 
Someone over in Germany found the 
same thing but we beat him to pub- 
lication by about a week. 


Start Inbreeding 


The other two experimental pens 
were used by Dr. Leon Cole and my- 
self for our first inbreeding experi- 
ments. We started out with White 
Plymouth Rocks and changed to R. I. 
Reds. 

With stock that we had available, 
mating own brothers and sisters soon 
reduced the hatchability. Some of 
those records are not dependable, be- 
cause we found that in some cases 
the inbred chicks actually would 
hatch if we left them in the incuba- 
tor for 24-25 days and those late 
hatched chicks lived. Before we dis- 
covered this, we had been discard- 
ing as not hatchable eggs that showed 
no signs of pips at 22 days. 

This reminds me of what August 
Hanke told me when he first started 
out to be a poultry journalist. A 
woman wrote him and asked how 
long does it take to hatch an egg. He 
replied 21 days for chickens, 28 days 
for ducks. She wrote back and said 
she let the old hen set for 22 days 
and then threw out the eggs because 
she did not want ducks. 

Artificial Lighting 

While I was at Michigan I had 
started artificial light on hens. I 
started this in 1906-07. My lighted 
flocks, both hens and pullets, out- 
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produced my comparable, but un- 
ted groups. 
aarti a lot of time on the prob- 
lem, but my chief would not publish 
the results. He said, “Jimmy, you are 
not damn fool enough to think that 
a farmer is going to get up at four 
o'clock in the morning and go out 
and hang a lantern in his chicken 
coop.” He just did not foresee that 
practically every farm would soon 
have electricity. 

Anyhow, I came to Madison and 
continued to use and talk lights for 
hens. We had no electricity on the 
research farm, so I used Coleman 
gascline lanterns with good results. 
But the use of the lights brought its 
own troubles. We could get pretty 
good November and December pro- 
duction of both eggs and chicks, but 
then our hatches would go way down. 
If we hatched chicks in December 
and put them in the basement or in 
the feed room, the chicks would start 
out and grow and then they would go 
down with leg weakness. 

We tried all sorts of things, such 
as tomato juice, orange juice, butter 
fat, lard, oleo and egg yolks. The eggs 
worked, but I did not dare say any- 
thing about it, because no one could 
keep a flock of hens to produce eggs 
to keep his chicks alive. 

Then my secretary got sick and her 
doctor told her to take fish oil, so 
she bought the only thing available— 
Scott’s Emulsion. The first bottle that 
she bought had probably been in the 
drug store for 10 years. She just 
could not take it, but my chickens 
did not seem to mind how rancid the 
oil was, so we fed it to the chicks 
and they were all right. 


Cod Liver Oil Studies 


So then we started out to find out 
about cod liver oil. We found that it 
was used for tanning fine leathers 
and the leather people did not want 
any one to feed the oil to chickens, 
but I accidentally ran across a Mr. 
Munn of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and he was a fine gentleman and 
helped us a lot with many gallons of 
oil. Then several American and Ca- 
nadian firms got interested. 

I have been asked many times why 
we did not patent the cod liver oil 
discovery. We had the example of 
Dr. Stephen Moulton Babcock and his 
wise counsel, so no patent. 

Did I ever make anything out of 
the discovery? Nothing but the fun 
of playing a small role in a great dis- 
covery. Did I ever get any cash from 
the cod liver oil people? No, in fact 
I had to pay them for the oil in the 
early days. It came out of my own 
pocket, because we had a purchasing 
agent that would not pass my requisi- 
tions, but the oil companies accept- 
ed my checks. 

Some of you have perhaps read 
some of the old trials using quartz 
mercury lamps and direct sunlight. 
If vitamin D, ever gets scarce and 
high priced and if electricity gets 
cheaper, we know that we can easily 
equip our brooder and laying houses 
so that no D, will be needed in the 
feed. Ordinary light bulbs do not sup- 
ply any appreciable amount of the 





ultra-violet, but the electric manu- 
facturers have known how to pro- 
duce both kinds of light for the past 
30 years, and this equipment can be 
had at little cost over ordinary light- 
ing if it is ever needed. 

Yellow Corn, Vitamin A 

One of the great discoveries was 
published by Dr. Harry Steenbock 
in 1919. Dr. Steenbock found that the 
yellow pigment in yellow corn breaks 
down during digestion to vitamin A, 
which is practically colorless. 

For years many farmers had insist- 
ed that yellow corn was superior to 
white corn for winter feeding. My 
own father was very certain that yel- 
low corn was better for chickens and 
pigs. I taught my classes that yellow 
corn was better than white and came 
very near being taken before the 
university faculty for false teaching, 
but Dr. Steenbock gave us definite 
proof in 1919. 

Then followed many trials showing 
that green alfalfa meal could be add- 
ed to the white grains with excellent 
results. We found that green colored, 
early-cut timothy, clover and alfalfa 
could be used. Alfalfa is very popu- 
lar at the present time, but good tim- 
othy, clover and other grasses are 
just as good and in many trials su- 
perior to the alfalfa. 

When the plant pathologist solves 
some of the ciover production prob- 
lems we will see a greater apprecia- 
tion and much wider use of the dif- 
ferent clovers as well as timothy, 
orchard and brome grass. Dried pea 
vines and sweet corn husks from the 
canners were tried with excellent re- 
sults. 

Soybean Oil Meal 

Another real discovery was made 
with soybean oil meal. Back in 1915, 
George Briggs got me some soybeans 
We ground raw beans to a meal 
and then fed one pen of pullets a 
ration with the raw meal while the 
other pen got the same amount of 
meal that my wife baked in the oven 
of the kitchen range. 

The baked meal group ate its ra- 
tion better and laid twice as many 
eggs per month. I had been wonder- 
ing why, so when James Hayward 
came here from Notre Dame, he real- 
ly got busy on the problem. He did 
a lot of work and found that the rea- 
son farmers did not like the extract- 
ed meal as well as the hydraulic or 
expeller meal was that in some in- 
stances some of the solvent was left 
in the meal, but by removing all of 
the solvent and toasting the meal it 
became excellent feed. 

Tolerance for Fluorine 

Another line of research showed 
the hen’s tolerance for fluorine in 
rock phosphate. The same rock that 
gave bad results with cattle or hogs 
was entirely satisfactory for growing 
chicks or laying hens. 

Dr. Paul Phillips showed that the 
hen has a sort of safety valve in that 
she puts the fluorine over into her egg 
while the cow or pig does not put it 
into the milk. It is true that hens 
that were sacrificed at 30 months of 
age and had been on the rock phos- 
phate all of their lives showed some 
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The first and only antifungal antibiotic for feed use... 
a proud achievement of the Squibb Research Program... 


7 : % * 
May we send you a comprehensive 
brochure about this exclusive Squibb 
antifungal antibiotic? 


Now available for use in turkey and 
swine rations, Mycostatin-20 is a new 
Squibb development of challenging 
potential and unusual interest to inves- 
tigators, nutritionists, and all men with 
a vital concern in the formulation of 
more efficient, well-balanced feeds. 


A letter addressed to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Chemicals Sales Department, 
will bring you your copy of the 
Mycostatin-20 brochure without delay. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT — The Bridgewater (S8.D.) Milling Co. recently added 
this bulk delivery truck and four steel seven-ton bulk tanks to its facilities. 
The firm plans to add four more bulk tanks in the near future, according to 
Gunnar Balstad, feed manager. The company makes and pellets Coyote brand 
feeds. 


exostosis in the bones, but their 
growth and egg production had been 
very satisfactory. They had eaten 
several times more fluorine than the 
cows that were in very bad shape. 


Complete Chick Starter 


In 1922 we published Bulletin 371 
using the old 80-20 chick starter to 
illustrate what was then modern 
feeding and explained the solution of 
the leg weakness problem. The 80-20 
consisted of 80 Ib. yellow corn, 20 Ib. 
standard middlings, 5 Ib. chick-size 
raw bone or meat and bone scrap, 5 
lb. chick-size limestone grit, 1 Ib. 
common salt, 1 pt. cod liver oil, plus 
all the fresh skim milk the chicks 
would drink. The 80-20 was a modifi- 
cation of the corn bread that my 
mother used for the early chicks. 
That 80-20 mixture was a good ra- 
tion. 

Several seed companies were mak- 
ing chick feed out of cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, pinhead oats, millet 
seed, weed seeds and vegetable seeds 
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that would not grow. A few of the 
feed companies were starting to make 
chick starter mashes. Some of these 
were pretty poor at first, but the 
good companies came along and 
started to make good starters. 

One probably remembers the bad 
ones more than the good ones. I re- 
call one company that figured that 
they could substitute 5 Ib. tankage 
for the milk in the 80-20. Actually, 
the chicks would consume 250-300 ib. 
liquid milk while eating 112 Ib. dry 
feed. That is to say, they ate the 
equivalent of 25-30 lb. dried milk, and 
5 lb. tankage just did not do the job. 

Didn’t the 80-20 contain too much 
mineral? Not in the absence of direct 
sunlight, but out on the range they 
would leave some of the limestone 
grit because they could use their min- 
erals to better advantage. They would 
eat all of the raw bone no matter 
whether in sunshine or shade. Raw 
bone contains 23-28% protein and is 
an excellent source of chondroitin, 
but is no longer commonly available. 

The 80-20 led us into a lot of stud- 
ies on vitamins, especially vitamins 
of the B complex. The liquid milk 
supplied lots of what you now call 
riboflavin and other vitamins so nec- 
essary for the young animal. 

Dr. Steenbock’s discovery of the 
real difference between yellow corn 
and white corn led us into a lot of in- 
teresting studies. For instance, we 
were going over to the packing plant 
and buying hog livers, taking them 
over to the building, slicing and put- 
ting them in an old electric drier un- 
til dry enough so that we could grind 
them. 

Mr. Ferguson of Swift & Co. visit- 
ed us and then went back to Chicago 
and in a few days sent us 100 Ib. of 
carefully dried liver. This was a beau- 
tiful product, but it did not give as 
good results. Then we got some South 
American liver and glandular meal. 
The first 500 Ib. that we got was ex- 
cellent but the second shipment was 
not so good. But we could add our 
home dried liver to the white corn 
rations and get as good or better ra- 
tions than with yellow corn and liver 

Some of you will recall that the 
workers at Connecticut got some 
good liver meal and had wonderful 
results, but the next time they bought 
liver meal it was not so good. It 
seems to me that the modern feed 
manufacturer has a real advantage 
in that he uses a number, in fact, a 
large number of ingredients instead 
of depending on a few. 

Other Trials 

Of course we have tried hundreds 
of other trials, but many of them did 
not yield pay dirt. When age caught 
up with me so that I could no longer 
work for the university, we were 
just getting started on the antibioct- 
ics, and since I left, the whole subject 
of enzymes has come back into the 
feed picture. I hope I do not have to 
go back to the sprouted oats. 

I went into commercial work with 
the fear that they would try to make 
me do things or say things that I did 
not believe, but I find that most 
feed men expect to be in business for 
years to come, so they are careful 
to find the truth, because the truth 
is the only thing that endures. 

False claims, lies and all sorts of 
misrepresentations just do not stand 
the test of time. It is a peculiar 
thing, but a lie may help you out of 
the hole temporarily, but the chances 
are that you will fall back into a hole 
that is deeper than the one you were 
in before. 

For the past six years I have had 
a wonderful time trying to be of some 
assistance to a feed manufacturer. 
The president of this company is a 
former student. He believed what 
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HERE iS A NEW SWINE FILM | TO SHOW 
YOUR CUSTOMERS HOW ROUNDWORMS, NODULAR WORMS, AND WHIPWORMS LIVE, MULTIPLY (by the 


millions), AND DAMAGE HOGS...EVEN SO-CALLED NORMAL, HEALTHY HOGS. 
READY FOR YOU TO USE IS THIS NEW, EXCITING, INFCRMATIVE 16mm 
THAT ACTUALLY SHOWS ...WITH FULL—COLOR ANIMATION AND MICRO-—PHOTOGRAPHY ...HOW HOGS 


PICK UP get =r] HUNDREDS OF WORM EGGS EVERY DAY. SHOWS WORM EGGS TURNING INTO 


LARVAE. SHOWS LARVAE MIGRATING 

















THE INTESTINAL TRACT. STOPS THEM FROM PRODUCING EGGS. PROTECTS HOGS AGAINST COSTLY, 


as 


y) 


CRITICAL 








we 
HIDDEN DAMAGE. ..CONTINUOUSLY, DAY BY DAY THROUGHOUT THE qr . 


so oo 





GROWING PERIOD. TRULY BREAKS 


YES, YOU CAN COUNT ON 


SOMETHING THEY HAVE NEVER SEEN BEFORE. THEY WILL UNDERSTAND WHY DAY-BY-DAY, 


IN-FEED CONTROL OF WORMS WITH YOUR HYGROMIX FEEDS MEANS MORE MONEY IN 


THEIR POCKETS AND IMPROVED HERD HEALTH. 


“The Inside Story” is 
available to feed man- 
ufacturers for use by 
their salesmen and 
dealers. Now is a good 
time to reserve a copy 
for fall, winter and 
spring showings. 
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Linked Together— 
By Private 
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BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 











AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
P.O, Box 157, Buffalo, N. ¥., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 
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New York 
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Minnesota 





Prof. Hart and the rest of us told 
him. So far as I know he was the 
first feed manufacturer to take min- 
eral feeding seriously. He was the 
first feed manufacturer to add cod 
liver oil to his poultry feeds. He put 
cod liver oil in with a sprinkling can 
system. He and his brother, Law- 
rence, mixed minerals with a scoop 
shovel. 

All of this is a far cry from the 
modern blending and mixing equip- 
ment now in use. This is a good ex- 
ample of close cooperation between 
the experiment station and industry. 
It would have done little good to dis- 
cover these truths unless we had feed 
manufacturers that put it into prac- 
tice. 

Twenty years ago I told the farm- 
ers of this state that I had done my 
best to tell them that they should 
make an egg mash and how to feed 
it. Most of them learned to feed mash, 
but it took the manufacturer to make 
the mash. 

Right here I want to say that the 
good feed manufacturers in this coun- 
try have done a wonderful job of 
applying what we learned at the ex- 
periment station. In the past many 
things have been discovered and then 
laid away unused. Gregor Mendel 
made his discoveries in 1860-65, but 
they were not used for many years. 
In this country our good feed manu- 
facturers are constantly watching all 
of the experiment station trials and 
then checking on their own experi- 
mental farms. 

If it had not been for this good 
cooperation, our mineral trials, vita- 
min discoveries and other work would 
be laying on the shelf unused. 

I want to caution the young men 
doing research to try it as least three 
times before you publish. If you were 
a machinist, you could take a certain 
amount of metal and make the same 
number of bolts, nuts or screws, then 
in a week do the same all over again. 
When you are working with animals 
you find that no two are alike. 

Prof. Snow, who was chairman of 
our physics department here for 
years, was a specialist on snowflakes. 
After examining and photographing 
thousands of them, he found no two 
snowflakes alike. When you are feed- 
ing animals, you find this variation 
is even greater. Even with identical 
twins there will be some variation. 
First, be sure you are right. And 
then, go ahead. 

All good feed dealers hope and ex- 
pect to be in business for years to 





STILL ON THE ADVANCE... S 
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"MORE VITAMIN C— 
MORE PIGS' 


INDIANAPOLIS—Two feed com- 


ing number of feeders in solving egg- 
shell problems. 





come. All good feed manufacturers 
are anxious to supply their clients— 
the feeders—with the nutrients that 
their farms do not supply in adequate 
amounts for 1959 results. 

What does the future hold for us? 
I expect there will be more valuable 
discoveries made during the next 25 
years than we have been able to 
make during the past 50 years. I am 
positive that in my great-grandfa- 
ther’s time they threw away feed 
nutrients sometimes because of a 
prejudice against using them—but 
mostly because they were not made 
available. 

Mr. Hegge, father of the brothers 
still in business today in Whitehall, 
Wis., told me that when he was a 
boy they played on the piles of wheat 
mill waste—bran and middlings— 
that were dumped into the creek. 
Thousands of tons of corn mill feeds 
were thrown into the canal at Buffalo 
when I was a small boy. What we 
now call meat scrap and tankage was 
thrown away. Fish trimmings, dairy 
plant by-products, brewery and dis- 
tillery wastes and paper mill wastes 
were all thrown away. 

By learning to process these prod- 
ucts that were formerly thrown away 
and wasted, and learning how to use 
them, you and your children and your 
children’s children will be abundantly 
fed for many years to come. Intro- 
duction of the soybean was one of 
the great boons for American agricul- 
ture. Without soybean oil meal we 
would be up against a very tight pro- 
tein feed situation today. 

Why this big shift of the past 50 
years? Why has man learned so much 
about feeding farm animals during 
the past 50 years? 

My answer is that instead of ask- 


| ing the harness maker, the black- 


smith or local carpenter, we have 
learned to ask the hen, the hog, the 
cow. By asking the hen, we have 


| learned more in the past 50 years 


than our ancestors learned in the pre- 


| vious 50 centuries. 





LL Schools to Get Frozen 


Ground Pork in Plan 


WASHINGTON — An initial pur- 
chase of approximately six million 
pounds of frozen ground pork will be 
made by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
| culture for schools participating in 
| the national school lunch program. 
| It was announced that purchases 
| will be made with funds transferred 
| by Congress from Section 32 for use 
| under the National School Lunch Act. 

USDA bought frozen ground pork 
| for the school lunch program last 
January and February, and the prod- 
uct, it was reported, was well re- 
ceived by school children and school 
lunch supervisors. 
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Here’s the modern mobile feed plant 
that grinds, mixes, and blends — pro- 
duces any formula feed right at the 
barn door. It carries a full day’s sup- 
ply of molasses and supplement, and 
features micro-ingredient supplement 
and medicant mixing . . . high speed 
molasses blending. Top quality feeds 
from farm grains and roughages. 





®@ GRINDS WHOLE BALES WITH NO EFFORT © LARGE FEED TABLE— 30” 
ABOVE GROUND © POWER DRIVEN GATHERING FINGERS © VARI-SPEED 
FEED DRIVE © COMPLETELY ENCLOSED WHEN NOT IN USE @ NO EXTRA 
POWER NEEDED @ UTILIZES FULLEST EQUIPMENT EFFICIENCY 





BACKED BY MORE THAN 100 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN FEED AND GRAIN PROCESSING MACHINERY alas 
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For Chicks, 


Broilers, Growing Chickens 


PREVENTS COCCIDIOSIS BEST 
PLUS OTHER PROFIT BENEFITS 


e INCREASES FEED EFFICIENCY 
e STIMULATES GROWTH 
e PERMITS IMMUNITY TO DEVELOP 
e IMPROVES PIGMENTATION 


Grower experience is what counts, 
where a feed additive is concerned. 
That is, growers must know that 
Unistat not only controls coccidiosis 
but does so at a substantial profit to 
them. Then, and only then, should 
you use it in your feeds. In the last 
12 months, Unistat has been fed to 
over ¥2 billion birds. The following 
letters are typical of many being 
received at Dr. Salsbury’s Labor- 
atories from large commercial poul- 
trymen (names on request). 


“Our feed efficiency has improved 
more than 10 points over last year 
and coccidiosis is no longer a problem. 
We feel that the coloring, finish and 
quality of our birds has been greatly 
improved with Unistat. We are now 
using it in our ration 100°, but we 


field-tested a number of coccidiostats 
before making this change.” (This 
grower raises a million birds a year). 


“This is the first flock of broilers I 
have ever grown without trouble from 
coecidiosis. They also had better color. 
I am completely satisfied with 
Unistat.” (This flock averaged 43 Ib. 
of gain per 100 Ib. of feed). 


“Since switching to Unistat, I have 
had less trouble with coccidiosis, better 
weights and better feed conversion. 
My broilers show a definite improve- 
ment in color and quality. And medi- 
cation costs have been less since I 
began using Unistat than for any 
comparable period since I’ve been in 
business.”” (This operator feeds out 
an average of 80,000 birds a week). 


These Grower Experiences Are Why — 


MORE AND MORE FEED MANUFACTURERS 
ARE SWITCHING TO UNISTAT 













GET THE FULL STORY ON UNISTAT 


Write, wire or phone for your copy of Dr. Salsbury's 

Feed Manufacturer's Guide on Unistat. It will tell you more about this 

new approach to coccidiosis control. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury 
representative to call and personally answer your questions about the use 
of Unistat in chicken starter, grower and broiler feeds. 








Dr. Salsbury’s 


-\V TRO for Chickens, Turkeys, Hogs 


POWDER 


STIMULATES GROWTH, 
IMPROVES FEED EFFICIENCY, 
GIVES GROWERS MORE -@ 


FOR THEIR FEED DOLLAR 


Increases egg production 


Every year sees a new all-time high in the number of commercial 
flocks that get 3-Nitro in their feed. Why? Because experience and 
tests have shown its use to be highly profitable. Tests have also 

shown that laying flocks average a dozen or more extra eggs per hen 
per year—and on \% Ib. less feed per dozen eggs—when they get 
3-Nitro in all their mash. Broilers have more “bloom”. . . layers 

have better health and appearance. There is less morbidity and 

flock depletion. 3-Nitro is safe, palatable, stable, and compatible 
with normal feed ingredients. (Follow 3-Nitro directions completely.) 


All these . . . are reasons why growers say, “‘No other feed ingredient 
does so much—and costs so little—as 3-Nitro”’. 


Reduces backfat 


Swine raisers recognize 3-Nitro as a most valuable feed additive. 

Tests at Iowa State have shown that growing pigs average 16° heavier— 
on 5%, less feed—with 3-Nitro in their ration. Fewer runts and better 
finish mean higher market prices. Recently, another important benefit was 
discovered: further research at Iowa State indicated 3-Nitro significantly 
reduces backfat, thus improving carcass leanness and enabling farmers 

to greatly speed up the production of meat-type hogs. With the entire 
swine industry working toward the leaner pork demanded by consumers, 
this new benefit is attracting even more farmers to 3-Nitro. 


FEED MANUFACTURER'S 
GUIDE No. 13A answers many 
questions about the use of 3-Nitro 
in swine and poultry feeds. Write, 
wire or phone for your copy. Or, 
ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call and discuss feed- 
formulating problems with you 
personally. 

















NEW HISTOSTAT-O0 


PREVENTS BLACKHEAD BEST 
IN TURKEYS AND CHICKENS 


Histostat-50 is a new formulation using the same 
proven active ingredient—4-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid—from the chemical family of compounds 
universally known for their growth-stimulating 
properties. Its new formulation permits the active 
ingredient to do its work more completely and 
efficiently—especially as birds approach market age 

or maturity. Histostat has been proven on millions of 
birds . . . to be the most effective blackhead preventive 
on the market today. When fed to healthy poults in 
brooder houses or on range, Histostat-50 provides 
unequalled protection against this No. | turkey disease. 
Follow directions fully. 


Promotes better finish, higher market value 


Winning 59 awards at the National Dressed Turkey Show 

is a remarkable achievement for birds fed Histostat. Of 
greater importance, however, is the extra profit which 
Histostat helps turkey raisers make. This makes champion 
birds where it counts—in the profit department. Histostat-50 
not only prevents blackhead for pennies a bird but it 

helps improve finish and carcass quality so birds bring more on 
the market. That’s why more and more growers are asking 
for Histostat-50 in their turkey feeds. 


There’s more to the Histostat-50 story 


... than we can tell here. Write, wire or phone for your 
copy of Feed Manufacturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury representative to call and personally answer 
your questions about using Histostat-50. 





PALATABLE. Birds don't back 
away from Histostat-50. 


ECONOMICAL. Even ona 
continuous program, Histostat-50 
costs only a few cents a bird— 

2 turkeys saved will pay for 
medication for 100. 


COMPATIBLE. Can be used 
with normal feed ingredients. 


STABLE. Histostat-50 is a 
chemically stable powder—will 

not lose its effectiveness during 
Ss handling or storage. Unaffected by 
n+ (a, octamartaoaca 2 pelleting or other feed ingredients. 














> sanmuors POLYSTAT 


A BROAD-RANGE HEALTH PROTECTANT 
FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


e STIMULATES GROWTH e INCREASES FEED EFFICIENCY 


e PROTECTS AGAINST COCCIDIQSIS (all types), LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS, TAPEWORMS, TURKEY BLUECOMB 
AND HEXAMITIASIS 


Has Other Values 


Polystat is a multi-purpose feed additive specially developed to provide today’s poultry with the above 
much-needed benefits. Chickens and turkeys that get Polystat continuously in their feed grow faster, 
do better. This is important, but it is not the whole story. Polystat has other values. For example, Polystat 
reduces the amount of subclinical (inapparent) disease and minimizes the effects of stress. There is less 
mortality, less sickness and better all-around health and appearance, when feeds contain Polystat. In 
addition, Polystat eliminates the need for a separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, and a separate growth 
stimulant in the feed. Follow directions. 


Yes, there are many reasons for including Polystat in your chicken and turkey feeds. However, they all 
add up to the fact that today’s poultrymen demand feeds that prevent a wide variety of diseases and 
conditions. Polystat is such a product...a broad-range health protectant that cuts pro- 
duction costs, builds better birds, increases profitable returns. 





WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE... for more information about how to use Polystat 
to build superior poultry feeds. Ask for Feed Manufacturer's Guide No. 7-C. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury's representative to call in person. 











ov santos WORMAL 


THE ONLY COMPLETE POULTRY WORMER 





Takes the guesswork out 
of hit-or-miss worming 


Millions of dollars will be lost by growers next year, due to 
many species of poultry worms. Stopping roundworms is 
only a small start. A complete worm-control program re- 
quires a wormer that “gets all 3’”°—tapeworms and cecal 
worms as well as large roundworms. Unfortunately, 
no single drug is equally effective against these 3 major 
types of worms. And few growers are skilled at posting or 
diagnosis, so that the kind of worms might be incorrectly 
identified. Thus a grower runs the risk of wasting money by 
using the wrong worming compound. All this spells out the 
need for a complete, broad-range wormer—one that gets all 
3 types of worms. Wormal is such a wormer. /t is the only 
wormer that gets all 3—takes the guesswork out of worming! 














Other advantages of Wormal 


1. Easy to handle. Wormal Granules are crumblized for easy 
mixing or may be added to feeds prior to pelleting. 
2. Easy to feed. Wormail fits most feeding programs—all mash, 
or controlled mash-and-grain. 
. Wormail is safe, causing no shock or setback. 
. Palatable. Feed mixtures containing Wormal are readily eaten 
by chickens and turkeys. 
. One standard dose. One pound of Wormal treats 250 birds 
of any age. Mix at rate of 20 Ib. per ton of mash. 





FOR...COMMERCIAL FLOCKS, 
UTILITY FLOCKS, 
AND TURKEYS 


FIND OUT NOW ... more about Dr. Salsbury's 
Wormal. Write, wire or phone for Feed Manufacturer's 
Guide No. 17 and 12-page booklet (shown here) on 
“How to make and merchandise your own worming feed 
for poultry”. Or, ask that a Dr. Salsbury representative 
call in person. He'll be glad to show you how the new 
Wormal promotion plan can help you sell more feed. 
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SEARCHING... 


for better ways to serve 
the Feed, Poultry and Swine Industries 


Strong as they are today, tomorrow’s feed, poultry and swine industries will be 
even more efficient, due to around-the-clock research now going on in laboratories 
and experimental farms all over the country. Modern feed-additive health products 
are constantly being improved or replaced by new ones. Competition is a fact of 
life—in our free economy. Thus the search goes on, because today’s best is never 
quite good enough for tomorrow. 


As you know, thorough testing is a vital part of all new product development. 
Shown above is an atomic scaling unit—part of the apparatus used at Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories for the radio-active tracer testing of drug residues. Such techniques 
are typical of our never-ending search for better products and for better ways to 
serve those industries whose destinies we share. 


No attempt has been made in the preceding pages to “‘cover all bases’’ on the 
subject of increasing feed tonnage through the use of superior feed additives. 
It is too big a job. Besides, most feed-formulating problems can best be solved 
on an individual basis only. 


We invite your inquiry concerning any of our many products and services. 
We hope to serve you better... 





Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 














Copper Glycinate Is 
Recommended for 
Molybdenum Poisoning 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Brisket 
injections of copper glycinate at least 
every six months as a prevention or 
correction for molybdenum poisoning 
of cattle have been recommended by 
agricultural researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada and Nevada De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Molybdenum poisoning produces a 
toxic condition in cattle which feed on 
forage grown on soils containing 
heavy traces of molybdenum. Symp- 
toms include scouring, joint sore- 
ness, easily fractured bones and fail- 
ure to gain weight. 

Copper glycinate in doses of 120 
mg. of copper or 420 mg. of glycinate 
were injected in the briskets of 4,000 
cattle owned by cooperating Nevada 


No animals were lost during the 
tests. The copper goes to the liver 
of the animal and is stored from 
three to six months, depending on 
the age of the animal! and the 
amount of toxicity in the forage. In- 
jected animals maintained a high rate 
of weight gain while untreated cat- 
tle in the control group gained very 
little and developed other symptoms 
of the disease. 

Advances in the control of white 
muscle disease of lambs also were 
reported by the University of Ne- 
vada College of Agriculture. 

Tests showed that 200 units of 
Vitamin E a day can control the 
disease. Injecting ewes with barium 
selenate or an oral feeding of sodium 
selenate just before lambing has pre- 
vented lambs from getting the dis- 
ease. However, the researchers are 
not willing to recommend the seleni- 
um treatment until the levels of safe 
toxicity are worked out. 


—_— 


Layer Distribution in 
Georgia Determined 


ATHENS, GA.—Nine counties in 
Georgia now have more than 100,- 
000 laying hens in flocks of 1,000 or 
more birds, according to a prelimi- 
nary report issued by the Georgia 
Extension Service poultry staff. 

The county agents in the state 
supplied information for the survey. 
Nine counties also listed flocks of 
1,000 or more totaling 50,000 to 100,- 
000 hens per county, and 30 coun- 
ties had flocks between the 25,000 
and 50,000 range. 

The counties ranging up to 100,000 
birds and above are: Hall, Lumpkin, 
Whitfield, Chatooga, Floyd, Douglas, 
Fulton, Wilkerson and Burke. Coun- 
ties in the 50,000 to 100,000 bird 
flock groups are: Walker, Gwinnett, 
DeKalb, Walton, Clarke, Columbia, 
Jenkins, Harris and Grady. 


Stilbestrol Implants 
In Dairy Cows Tested 


BROOKINGS, S.D. — Diethylstil- 
bestrol implants in mature dairy 
cows showed no significant effect on 
their production in three trials at 











SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


® Steady Profits 
® Highest Quality 
® Best Service 


White Shell 


CORPORATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 


r-———-— Distributed by 


| EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. | 
a 177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. | 


the South Dakota State College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Dr. Howard Voelker of the dairy 
department checked for effects of 
the hormone on amount of milk pro- 
duced, persistency of production, but- 
terfat percentage or amount and 
milk solids-not-fat production. 

Dr. Voelker reports, however, that 
there was a tendency toward great- 
er body weight gains in the implant- 
ed cows. He feels this may indicate 
possibilities in implanting cull cows 
before they are sold as beef for a 
rapid improvement in condition and 
greater weight gains. 

Levels of stilbestrol implants 
ranged from 15 to 60 mg. At these 
low levels, the normal estrus cycles 
and pregnancies of the cows appar- 
ently were not influenced. 

Little, if any, of the stilbestrol 
passed into the milk at implant lev- 
els to 60 mg. A few other cows were 
implanted with 240-1,500 mg. Some 
of the cream from these cows had 
high estrogenic activity. 
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An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE=-Fed Dog 


Ryde’s FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


FED DRY! NO MOISTENING! 





te show «@ steady profit. 
Ryde's Flaked Dog Food is sold exclu- 
sively to the Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25 and 50-lb. Bags for Customer Convenience 


RYDE & met 3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Il. 
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full protection for your products! 
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KRAFT BAG CORPORATION, through 
correct construction of your multiwall shipping 
sacks, will reduce seepage and spoilage of 
contents while minimizing your shipping and 
storage problems. 


If your product fits into a bag — 
let us make the bag to fit your product! 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20,N.Y. * Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill, 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


KRAFTPACKER 
J 


© We are interested in improving our bag. 
0 Weare interested in your Kraftpacker 


NAME OF COMPANY 
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PRODUCT MFD 
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Fr. 8. Lakey J. B. Verienden, Jr. 


Sales Representatives 


Placed by Abbott Firm 


representatives in customer areas has 
been completed for the eastern sec- 
tion of the U.S., according to a re- 
cent announcement by the chemical 
marketing division of Abbott Labora- 
tories. 

The decentralization policy, inaugu- 
rated late in 1958, is being extended 
to all parts of the country. 

“This is part of an over-all pro- 
gram to keep abreast of marketing 
developments and the introduction of 
Abbott products in both new and es- 





ron cage 
(ttemeo 
OvsTER SHELL 





Best for you 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Jd. A. McDermit 


tablished fields,” according to Floyd 
K. Thayer, vice president in charge of 
chemical marketing. Salesmen con- 


E. J. Faassen 


| tact the feed and other industries. 
CHICAGO—The placement of sales | 


The following appointments are 
now in effect in eastern U.S.: F. S 
Lakey, New England and upstate 
New York, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton; E. John Faassen, New York City, 
New Jersey and Philadelphia, with 
headquarters in Whippany, N.J.; John 
B. Verlenden, Jr., Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware, with headquarters in Falls 
Church, Va., and James A. McDer- 
mit, southeastern states, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

Mr. Lakey joined Abbott in 1958. He 
is a 1954 graduate of the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Faassen started with Ab- 
bott in 1952 in the pricing division 
and transferred to chemical sales in 
1956. He is a graduate of Lake For- 
est College and served as a Navy offi- 
cer in World War II. 

Mr. Verlenden attended the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, served in the Ma- 
rine Corps, and joined Abbott in 1951 
as a credit correspondent. He trans- 
ferred to chemical marketing in 1954. 
Mr. McDermit holds B.S. and M.S 
degrees from the University of Ten- 
nessee. He served two years in the 
Army and joined Abbott in 1958. 


Donald H. Leavenworth 
Named to Cargill Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald H. Leav- 
enworth, soybean and oil meal mer- 
chant for Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has been assigned to a merchandis- 
ing post at the company’s recently- 
purchased Sioux City, Iowa, plant. 

M. D. McVay, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Cargill’s vegetable oil divi- 
sion, who announced the appoint- 
ment, said Mr. Leavenworth will su- 
pervise bean purchasing from area 
growers, and meal sales to feed man- 
ufacturers, ranchers and other con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Leavenworth, an economics 
graduate of Yale University, joined 
Cargill in 1952 at Baltimore, Md., 
transferring to Minneapolis in 1954. 








BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oll solubles vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry Vitamin A products. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated anima! fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place WAN NUYS, CALIF. 


Through the years, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell has been first choice 
with poultry raisers everywhere. That’s because PILOT BRAND is 
almost 100 per cent calcium carbonate, the perfect eggshell material. 
Test after test proves that PILOT BRAND helps produce more eggs 
with stronger shells, 


The big, day-in, day-out. demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales, fast turnovers, good profits for you. And we help keep customers 
coming your way with consistent national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry journals and on more than 70 prominent radio stations. 


Order from your distributor ... or write us. 





Oyster Shell Products Company 


























Can I geta 
superlor 
source of 
10dine for 
the price of an 
inferior one? 
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YOU CAN WHEN YOU BUY 
MORTON IODIZED MIXING 
SALT which contains Cuprous 
Iodide, a superior source of nutri- 
tionally available iodine that ani- 
mals and poultry retain longer... 
iodine that won’t “fade”’ on the way 
from your mill to the feed bunk. 


Cuprous Iodide has been evaluated 
by the Armour Research Founda- 
tion and is patented for use by 
Morton (pat. No. 2,772,167). With 
Cuprous Iodide there’s no need for 
a stabilizing additive. It is insol- 
uble in water, reducing leach-out 
in pelletizing to a minimum. With 
Cuprous Iodide your iodine analy- 
sis is guarded at all times. 


You can get Morton Iodized Mix- 
ing Salt with Cuprous Iodide for 
the same price you pay for ordinary 
iodized mixing salt . . . and you can 
get Morton Mixing Salts no matter 
where you are in the U.S.A. 


Mail coupon today for more information! 


MORTON SALT CO., Dept. F-95-O 
110 No. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name 





Company 





Address 








aa 








County 


Morton. 
mixing 
salts 


Trace Mineralized—Iodized— Special 
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DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets «+ 
Bagged 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


Iowa State Cow 


Conference Set 


AMES, IOWA—Cornell University 
research designed to find out effects 
of feeding level on the growth of heif- 
ers will be discussed by Dr. N. L. 
Jacobson of Iowa State University at 
the Iowa State University Cow Con- 
ference at Ankeny, Iowa, Sept. 10. 

Dr. Jacobson said the research is 
significant because it deals with in- 
vestigations in somewhat the same 
area, so far as feeding is concerned, 
as the Iowa twin heifer research 

roject. 

; ating speaker will be H. W. Car- 
ter of Cornell University. He will dis- 
cuss how New York dairymen are 
taking advantage of central process- 
ing of dairy herd records to improve 
their breeding programs. He has been 
conducting research on dairy sire se- 
lection by use of centrally-processed 
Dairy Herd Improvement Assn. rec- 
ords, computed with electronic equip- 
ment. 


Crumbles 
“ Bulk 


“We'll produce profitable pork in 1960 
if you build our efficient feeds now”’ 





2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


AMEG, OWA: 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Ray Ewing Nutritional Service Staff has developed 
a pork-producing program of tested and proved swine 
pre-mix products. The Representative in your area is 
available to assist in your nutritional needs and to 
supply your Ray Ewing Swine Pre-Mixes. 


T. C. Griffith Keith Darby 


Central Soya, Inc., 


Makes 3 Promotions 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Three pro- 
motions have been announced by 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne. 

Thomas C. Griffith, manager of 
the company’s Buffalo, N.Y., office, 
has been promoted we» 
to the staff of the j 
meal and oil sales 
department at @ 

Fort Wayne. vs 

Succeeding Mr. © 
Griffith as man- & 
ager of the Buffalo § 
office is John H. | 
Hamm, who has § 
been assistant gs 
manager of the 
meal and oil sales 
department at 
Central Soya’s Chattanooga, Tenn 
plant. 

Keith Darby has been promoted 
from the meal and order depart- 
ment in the Fort Wayne office to 
the position of assistant manager of 
the meal and oil sales department 
at the Chattanooga plant. 

Mr. Griffith is a University of 
Rochester graduate and joined the 
company’s ingredient purchasing de- 
partment in 1956. He was named 
manager of the Buffalo office in 
1957. 

Mr. Hamm is a graduate of both 
the University of Connecticut and 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He joined 
Central Soya in 1958. 

A graduate of Michigan State, Mr 
Darby joined Central Soya in 1957 


J. H. Hamm 


More Feedlots and Pig 
Parlors Noted in N.M. 


LOVINGTON, N.M.— Small feed- 
lots and pig parlors have been stead- 
ily increasing in the irrigated sec- 
tion of eastern New Mexico the last 
two years. 

Most of the cattle feeders raise 
silage crops on their farm land and 
then use it as a base feed for live- 
stock. Several have their own feed 
mixers, but buy concentrates and 
some grain from local feed com- 
panies. 

One of the larger feeders is John 
Easley, who owns a 3,000-acre ranch 
east of Lovington. He grows 80 acres 
of silage crops and also contracts 
the crops of other farmers. The pas- 
ture is used for conditioning cattle 
until they are ready for the feedlots. 
Mr. Easley buys grain and concen- 
trates from a feed company but does 
the mixing in his own mill. At pres- 
ent he has around 700 steers on feed. 

“Hogs are increasing also,” says 
Bill Matlock, assistant manager of 
the A. & A. Feed Co. “We have one 
man feeding 300 head of hogs, an- 
other has 100, while two or three 
others have a similar number. We 
do the grinding and mixing for these 
farmers. Some of them raise grain 
sorghum, then have us grind it and 
add a supplement. Others with no 
farm storage, store grain here at 
the mill until they need it.” 

One reason for the increase in 
livestock, Mr. Matlock says, is that 
farmers have so much land and water 
which cannot be used for growing 
cotton. They feel that grain and for- 
age crops are more profitable if fed 

| to cattle and hogs. 
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DYNAFOS 


takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


ENDS THE NEED TO ADD 
UNNECESSARY MARGINS 
OF SAFETY! 


In feed ingredients, just as in breeding stock, 
there’s no substitute for proved 

performance. And quality is the big reason why 
today’s new and improved feed formulas 

are formulated with Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


This chemically processed and purified 
dicalcium phosphate consistently rates high in 
biological availability. (Each pound of 
DYNAFOS delivers as much usable phosphorus 
as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, raw 
phosphates.) You get top feed performance 
without having to add phosphorus for 
unnecessary margins of safety. That’s why 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS takes the 
waste out of phosphorus feeding... 

stretches your phosphorus dollar. 


And DYNAFOS in unique beaded form 
makes handling and mixing better than ever. 
Write or wire your International 
representative for details. 








Producers of 
Living Minerals 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: ter ae ty INC., Needham (Mass.); — WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham [Alc.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
FEED & GRAIN CO., INC, Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss); The VITA PLUS ae Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD €. SMITH COMPANY, BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. Lee at SALES CO. Omaha; M. A. 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. hyn AREA: BULLARD McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kensas City (Mo); B. A, LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
= COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LFE CHEMICALS Effingham ar JOHN WEST COAST: JAMES "FARRELL & COMPANY, H FARRELL & COM- 

. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CH F, PANY, Compton, (Colif.). CANADA: N. D0. HOGG LTD, Toronto, 
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N. E. Poultrymen Told: 
Have to ‘Change 
Ways’ to Hit Goals 


TUNKHANNOCK, PA.—“Poultry- 
men in the Northeast have every ad- 
vantage, every opportunity to build 
a strong, profitable industry without 
resorting to inte- 
gration or govern = 
ment price sup- © 
ports,” said Harry 
Grant, director of 
agricultural rela- 
tions for Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc., 
at the annual 
meeting of the 
Northeast Penn- 
sylvania Poultry 
Producers Assn. 
at Tunkhannock, 
Pa., recently. The guest speaker told 
the more than 300 poultrymen and 
their families in attendance that 
they would, however, have to 
“change their ways” in order to 
achieve their goals. 

Among the means of establishing 


Bice 3 
Harry Grant 


a sound poultry industry he cited | 
were: Rebuilding and remodeling of | 


poultry houses for greater efficiency, 
improving marketing practices, in- 


creasing labor efficiency through au- | 
reducing feed waste and | 
participating in efforts to promote | 


tomation, 


consumption of poultry products. 


Mr. Grant told the NEPPPA mem- | 
bers that his remarks were based on 
conclusions drawn following his re- | 


cent tour of poultry production 
areas throughout the U.S., includ- 
ing Iowa, California, Minnesota, 
Texas, Alabama and Georgia. 


He said that eggs are being pro- 


duced more and more efficiently in | 


these areas, largely through the use 
of economical housing, the use of 
pit cleaners, rollaway nests and im- 
proved ventilation systems. In many 
areas, he said, these and other prac- 
tices were enabling producers to in- 
crease labor efficiency to the point 
where one man could care for as 
many as 10,000 layers. 

He pointed out that many egg 
men are successfully making col- 
lections more often and then grad- 
ing, packing and selling their eggs 
directly to retailers—thus providing 
the consumer with a higher quality 
product. 

The speaker said that he was opti- 
mistic about the future of the poul- 
try industry in the Northeast be- 
cause of its nearness to large egg, 
broiler and capette markets. “Even 
during this period of low prices, 
northeastern egg producers hold a 
price advantage of 10 to 14¢ a dozen 
over the average price being re- 
ceived in other parts of the coun- 
try,” he said. 

Mr. Grant warned, however, that 
in order to maintain a price advantage 


and resist competition from highly | 


efficient poultry production areas, 
northeastern poultrymen would have 
to follow 10 commandments for 
more efficient and profitable produc- 


tion. These were stated as follows: | 
1. Remodel old poultry houses or | 


build more efficient ones. 


2. Install automatic, labor saving | 


equipment wherever practical. 
3. Practice effective ventilation of 
poultry buildings. 











4. Raise strong, healthy pullets for 
best results in the laying house. 

5. Eliminate feed wastage. 

6. Maintain flock size at highest 
practical level for greatest labor ef- 
ficiency. 

7. Investigate modern marketing 
methods and how they can best be 
applied in an area. . 

8. Study the latest developments 
in management methods for ways to 
improve. 

9. Establish a quality control pro- 
gram for providing consumers with 
dependably fresh poultry products, 
whether the producer retails them 
locally, sells directly to stores or 
markets through processors. 

10. Participate actively in indus- 
try-wide as well as local promo- 
tional efforts to stimulate consump- 
tion of poultry products, 

“The development of a strong, suc- 
cessful poultry industry is something 
that can only be accomplished by 
poultrymen themselves. Government 





supports, though they might tempo- 
rarily relieve the situation, would 
be the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to you,” Mr. Grant declared. 
“Nor do I think integration is the 
answer, either,” he added. He urged 
support of PENB and other promo- 
tion efforts. 


Haynie Sales Office 


Moved to Baltimore 


WILDWOOD, N.J.—The feed sales 
office of Haynie Products, Inc., manu- 
facturer of Hi-Seas stabilized men- 
haden fishmeal, wholemeal and solu- 
bles, has been moved to 108 E. York 
St., Baltimore. 

All sales activities of the firm will 
be merged into one division with Ed- 
ward T. Casey, vice president and 
general sales manager, directing the 
sales of fishmeal, solubles, refined oils 
and alkyds. 

Assisting Mr. Casey will be John 
S. Dempster, Jr., now sales manager 
of the oils and alkyd division. 








New Jersey Crisis in 
Eggs Seen at An End 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Three 
agriculturalists agreed on a radio 
program recently that the New Jer- 
sey egg depression is over. But, it 
may be over just for the time being, 
one of them warned. 

“T think the egg crisis is going 
to come in waves for the next 5 
to 10 years,” said Dr. John C. Hut- 
tar, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
headquartered in Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mr. Huttar appeared with Philip 
Alampi, New Jersey secretary of 
agriculture, and H. Roberts Rapp, 
hatchery operator from Farmingdale 
on the Rutgers University Forum. 

“What is happening,” Dr. Huttar 
said, “is that you can easily over- 
produce in this industry, and only a 
small overproduction causes a lot of 
pain.” 

Mr. Alampi said an increase in egg 
production as small as 3 to 5% tips 
the balance of the egg economy and 














Hog feeding comparisons show... 


Arsanilic Acid produces 


at) 


THREE NEW TECHNICAL INFORMATION FOLDERS AVAILABLE... 

They explain in complete detail what Arsanilic Acid is, what results it 

gives, practical field testing behind it, its safety, forms, prices, as 

well as complete labelling instructions: 

© F-400—How to Fortify & Label Swine and Poultry Feeds with PRO- 
GEN (Arsanilic Acid). 

@ F-401PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid) for Swine Feeds. 

@ F-402—PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid) for Pullet and Laying Feeds. 

For your personal copies write to ABBOTT Laboratories, Chemical 

Sales Division, North Chicago, Illinois 














creates the large surpluses that de- 
press prices. 

Mr. Rapp said he doubted New 
Jersey poultry farmers could depart 
from specialization and resist hard 
times by falling back on secondary 
crops. 

Mr. Rapp and Mr. Alampi agreed 
that because New Jersey farm land 
value is so high farmers must have 
a product—such as eggs—that will 
yield a high return per acre. 


in 
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Ohio Company Patents 
Truck Hoist Cradle 


SIDNEY, OHIO — Patent No. 
2,895,762, covering a truck hoist cra- 
dle, has been awarded The Haw- 
thorne-Seving Co., according to a re- 
cent announcement by Edwin F. Sev- 
ing, general manager. 

The overhead truck hoist has a 
hinged cradle and cable deflectors. It 
has a steel frame and rides on ball 
bearings. 








Plant for Fish Meal 
Sought in Alabama 


BAYOU LA BATRE, ALA.—A 
group of Bayou la Batre citizens is 
working on the acquisition of a fish- 
meal processing plant here. 

Oliver Bryant, local shipyard oper- 
ator, says at least three companies 
have been contacted and all three 
have shown interest in locating a 
plant at the Bayou. Mr. Bryant said 
such a plant would cost an estimated 
$150,000 and would produce meal 
from whole fish. This, he says, is en- 
tirely different from a number of 
other processing plants. 

The shipyard operator says there 
are 76 large boats in the area which 
will carry 20 tons and more. He says 
there are 115 smaller boats whose 
owners are interested in trash fishing. 
About 81% of the boats, he notes, are 
locally owned and operated. 

Such fishing operations would uti- 
lize trash fish that are not marketed 





for human consumption. Mr. Bryant 
says the Bayou is the “largest fishing 
port in the North Gulf with no fish 
processing plant of this type.” He 
estimates that 60% of the trash fish 
processed at plants at Pascagoula are 
caught off the Alabama coast. 
Another addition to Gulf seafood 
operations, Mr. Bryant says, will be 
tuna fishing. T. L. Murphy of Van 
Cleave, Miss., is going to build a tuna 
canning plant there, “in the near fu- 
ture,” according to Mr. Bryant. 
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Stamper Youth Auction | serciauizen SESSIONS—Special- 


Scheduled for Sept. 12 


MOBERLY, MO.—The fifth annual 
Stamper Youth Auction will be held 
Sept. 12 on the Stamper turkey farm 
near Moberly, according to a recent 
announcement by the F. M. Stamper 
Co. Mill. 

The “no money” auction is open to 
farm boys and girls, along with their 
parents, 4-H, Future Farmers of 
America and Future Homemakers of 





ae 


the most e 
eigh 


‘*Arsanilic Acid produced the 
cal gains."’ That’s how Purdue University swine 
specialists described the effectiveness of Arsanilic Acid 
following the second year of hog feeding comparisons 
with several antibiotics and another arsenical. 


For the second straight year, 
Acid proved to be the most efficient, best perform- 
ing growth stimulant in the 90-day practical feeding 


tests. 


In the 1958 feeding, pigs receiving Arsanilie Acid in 
their basic farm ration produced gains for about 9¢ 
per pound to market weight. This included the cost 
of adding Arsanilic Acid to the basic ration. These 


most economi- 


Arsanilic 


Hogs make better use of their feed . . 


Arsanilic Acid 


a product of 


810518-R1 


when it counts most 


onomical 
gains! 


9¢ gains were the lowest-cost of all lots by far. They 
resulted from a combination of faster daily gains and 
better feed efficiency than any other lot 

Effective in Supplements and Concentrates: 


Arsanilic Acid in your supplements, concentrates or 


complete feeds will give them the “punch” they need 


It can give such outstanding 


results because of its low-cost and proved effectiveness 


. make thriftier 


gains all the way to market time 


For more satisfied customers and better resales 
make sure your supplements and concentrates are 


fortified with safe, effective Arsanilic Acid 


(lB bott. scorsromes 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: 1350 COTE DE LIESSE ROAD, MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 


| Oly. 








ined sessions, covering various phases 


| of feed mill operations, will be one 
| of the highlights of the Feed Pro- 


duction School Sept. 23-25 in Kansas 
Panels of experts will speak 
briefly and lead in discussions. Above 
are two of the panel chairmen. Gor- 
don L. McKinney, general production 
manager, Honeggers’ & Oo., Inc., 
Fairbury, Til, heads the panel on 
handling and conveying pellets. Bu- 
gene H. Spitzer, research and techni- 
cal director, Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis., is panel chairman 
for the quality control session, 





America leaders. Any farm boy or 
girl served by a Stamper dealer and 
between the ages of 9 and 20, who 
registers Stamper stamps, is eligible 
to bid on animals and chicks. 

Some 25 calves, 30 registered gilts 
and 1,000 pullet chicks (10 lots of 
100) are to be sold to the highest 
bidder in stamps given with Mill- 
Fresh Stamper Feeds. Ten calves will 
be awarded in a calf scramble. 

Events scheduled during the day 
will also include a fitting and groom- 
ing demonstration, livestock and poul- 
try show, banquet dinner and draw- 
ing for a free registered Hereford 
heifer calf 

——$ =a —— — 


Eastern Sales Head 
Named by Seco, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Chariles R. 
Busby has been named eastern re- 
gional sales manager of Seco, Inc., 
Nashville and Goodlettsville, Tenn., 
manufacturer of 
mobile feed units 
In making the an- 
nouncement, Paul 
J. Zimmerman, ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent of Seco, said, F 
“This is a new of- | 
fice, but one long | 
planned in our ex- 
pansion program 
Mr. Busby will be 
directly in charge 
of all sales in 
states east of the Mississippi River.”’ 

Mr. Busby, experienced in the mo- 
bile feed mill industry, started his 
career as sales representative for 
mobile milling. In 1956 he was made 
district sales manager for New York 
and New England, and in 1957 opened 
the Canadian territory for the firm 


©, R. Bushy 


i 


Names Distributors 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Four 
new distributors for Highway Equip- 
ment Co., Cedar Rapids, have been 
announced. The distributors handle 
“New Leader” lime spreaders, com- 
bination lime and fertilizer spreaders, 
widespread lime and fertilizer spread- 
ers and mobile blenders. 

The new distributors are: Brau- 
bach Equipment Co., San Antonio, 
Texas; Highway Motors, Inc., Harri- 
sonburg, Va.; Lakeside Truck Body 
Co., Turlock, Cal., and Roberts Soil 
Service, Trinity, Texas 


PRO-GEn 


ARGANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sto. 
Tel. CR 9-688! Des Moines 11, lowr 
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tep-seller in the industry? 


“Coald be it’s the downright digestible nature of EGGSHELL BRAND. 
Real palatable te a hungry hen, you know, this pure, soft reef shell. 
“Or, maybe it's only because these EGGSHELL BRAND folks just 

the dickens out of their product ... talking it up in 


. » « always settin’ up counter displays .. . 


make sales easy. 


“On the other hand, it may be 
dealers prefer ‘em because poultrymen 
‘em because hens prefer ‘em. 


“Pretty sricky of us hens, I'd say.” 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 

















THE WEIGH TO LOWER 
FEED HANDLING COSTS 


Seedburo's New 


WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more time-wasting, stop-and-go 
operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro's new WEIGHT-A-MINIT scale to 
work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


Just fill it to the weight that you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in a 
fraction of the time it used to take. 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want it, even though it's carrying 
capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


Write us for full details 
on this new low-cost time 
and money saver. 








NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 








EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FS-9 618 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Il. 











SELLIN' SAM 








“Would you mind stepping on this side of the fence? That's out of my territory!" 








High Production to Keep Hog Prices 
Depressed This Fall and Winter—USDA 


WASHINGTON — While extreme 
price lows are unlikely, the general 
level of hog prices this fall and win- 
ter will be lower than they have been 
for a number of years because pro- 
duction is substantially higher, ac- 
cording to the August U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Livestock and 
Meat Situation report. 

The seasonal low point this fall 
may occur earlier than it has in most 
years, and recovery afterward will 
be slow. The range of price fluctu- 
ations throughout the next 8-9 
months will be much narrower than 
usual. 

“Any sizable increase in farrowings 
next spring would result in prices in 
the fall of 1960 as low or lower than 
this fall. The outlook does not justify 
any material expansion next year,” it 
is stated in the report. 

“Prices of hogs, in a movement al- 
most without precedent, plummeted 
in late June and July. The week end- 
ing July 25 they were almost $2.50 
below mid-June prices, and the low- 
est they have been since the third 
week in March, 1956.” 


Inspected slaughter of hogs in July 
was approximately 20% above a year 
before. Most hogs marketed in that 
month were from the 1958 fall pig 
crop, which was 17% larger than the 
previous fall crop. 

“During August, marketings nor- 
mally complete their shift to hogs 
from the spring crop. This year’s 
spring crop was up 12%. Although 
the number of hogs slaughtered will 
increase seasonally the next few 
months, the percentage gain over last 
year henceforth will not be as large 
as it was in June and July,” accord- 
ing to USDA. 

“The trend toward early farrowing 
of spring pigs and early marketing 
has continued this year. The market- 
ing rate will be stepped up fast in 
September, and October promises to 
be the peak month. ; 

“Low prices for hogs in July were 
partly caused by special circum- 
stances, one of which was the greater 
quantity of pork than last year re- 
maining in cold storage. Nevertheless, 
they also are a signal of changed sea- 
sonal price patterns, resulting from 
redistributed farrowings by months, 
that may be expected in the future. 





Hereafter, summertime prices will 
not be as high as before, and fall 
prices will be relatively not quite so 
low. 

“The July price break may also be 
looked upon as an adjustment to a 
lower level of hog prices that may be 
expected to continue for 12-18 
months, at least. As 9% more fall 
pigs are in prospect, prices of hogs 
next winter and spring will doubtless 
be lower than in those seasons of 
1959.” 
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$50,000 Goal Set for 
. 

Eat More Turkey’ 

* . 
Campaign This Year 

MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—Allied in- 
terests supplying goods and services 
to the turkey industry will soon re- 
ceive requests for financial support 
of the 1959 Allied Industries “Eat 
More Turkey Campaign,” according 
to Carl Stout, Richland, Mo., Na- 
tional Turkey Federation vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the Allied In- 
dustries EMT financial resources 
committee. 

“The Allied Industries EMT Cam- 
paign, in effect since 1954, offers in- 
dustry the opportunity of pooling fi- 
nancial resources with turkey produc- 
ers in developing and expanding mar- 
kets for turkey and turkey products, 
according to Mr. Stout. “This pro- 
gram brings together manufacturers 
and distributors of turkey feeds, 
equipment, pharmaceutical products 
and supplies and services of all kinds 
into one great cooperative effort for 
mutual benefit.” 

More than $20,000 was invested in 
the campaign by allied industries in 
1958. The Allied Industries EMT fi- 
nancial resources committee and 
advisory committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from various industry 
segments, agreed on a $50,000 goal 
for the 1959 campaign. 


Grade A Feeds Names 


Territory Manager 


VICKSBURG, MISS.—Jack Farm- 
er, formerly associated with Univer- 
sal Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas, has been 
appointed terri- 
tory manager for 
Grade A Feeds, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by W. 
C. Roberson, sales 
manager, Valley 
Mills, Vicksburg. 

Mr. Farmer will 
live in Ruston, La., 
and will supervise 
a sales territory in 
northwestern Lou- 
isiana. He is a 
graduate of Oklahoma A&M College 
and has had feed sales and service 
experience in Oklahoma and Louisi- 
ana. 

Valley Mills manufactures and dis- 
tributes Grade A Feeds in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama. 


- 
—_— 





Jack Farmer 





Poultry Inspection Act 
Changes Announced 


WASHINGTON — Amendments to 
regulations governing inspection of 
poultry under the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act were announced re- 
cently by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The act requires federal inspection 
of slaughtered poultry and poultry 
products shipped across state lines. 

The amendments incorporate defi- 
nitions of poultry class names re- 
quired on labels of inspected poultry. 
Alternative labeling terminology also 
is specified. 

The amendments exclude from the 
definition of poultry products sub- 
ject to the inspection act certain prod- 
ucts which contain some poultry meat, 
provided that this meat is from in- 
spected poultry. Examples of such 
products are bouillon cubes, sauces, 
flavorings and soup bases and soups 
containing less than 2% poultry meat. 

Copies of the amendments will be 
available from the poultry division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


- 





Companies Incorporate 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Three Ar- 
kansas firms have filed articles of 


incorporation with C. G. Hall, Ar- 
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kansas secretary of state. The Peoples 
Growers Assn., Inc., Bay, Ark., will 
operate an “agricultural seed, feed, 
fertilizer, livestock and poultry busi- 
ness,” and the Ozark Farm Service 
Co., Inc., Cave City, Ark., will operate 





DISEASE PROTECTION 





a “feed, grain and livestock business.” 
The third firm, Denton Brothers, Inc., 
Grubbs, Ark., will also deal in feed, 
seed and livestock. 

Denton Brothers was authorized 
1,000 shares of no par value stock, 
and showed $1,000 as its paid-in start- 
ing capital. Incorporators include 
Henry Denton, and Clyde and Emma 
Stuart, all of Grubbs. Fred M. Pick- 
ens, Newport, Ark., was listed as the 
firm’s agent. The Ozark Farm Service 
was authorized 1500 shares of $50 
stock, listing $300 as its paid-in capi- 
tal. Incorporators were Charles 
Mabry, R. C. Brown and Gene Mack 
Massey, all of Batesville. W. D. 
Murphy of Batesville was named 
agent. Capitalization was not listed 
for the Peoples Growers Assn., Inc. 
Incorporators were Robert Holt, Ted 








Your EGGtober Feeds 
with Terramycin* help 
protect against 
diseasewhilethey & 
hel 
get 


a 


OS 


customers 
onus eggs. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 





Isbell and Arthur Cooper, all of Bay. 





M ANY USERS of 25% antioxidant would be surprised to learn 
that just a single pound of Koppers Micro-Ground BHT 
contains as much as 30 Times MORE particles of protection than 
four pounds of the 25% BHT with carrier. 

Here’s why: Over 50% by weight of many 25% BHT mixes 
will rest on a 60 mesh screen while only 1 to 5% will pass 
through a 325 mesh. And most of these particles tend to 
agglomerate with the larger ones. 

On the other hand, all Koppers Micro-Ground BHT will 
pass through a 60 mesh and over 50% will pass through 325 
mesh and remain free-flowing. One 60 mesh particle size must 
be broken into 125 particles to pass through a 325 mesh 
screen. 


What's more important, the fine Koppers micro-ground 
particles assure you the uniform dispersion you expect from 
a free-flowing anti-static product. In addition, Koppers BHT 
takes up only a fourth of the valuable storage space compared 
to the 25% BHT, and it reduces handling. 


So standardize on Koppers Micro-Ground BHT for your 
feeds. It does a better job of stabilizing vitamins, fighting 
oxidation of added fats, improving utilization of carotenoid 
pigments and it’s color stable, 

For complete information on Koppers BHT, write for « 
free, illustrated booklet. Koppers Company, Inc., Dept. 137J, 
Tar Products Division, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Offices in Principal Cities « In Caneda: Dominion Adilines, Lrd., Toronto, Ontarice 





SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 
TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
poultry management, nutrition and 
health notes were taken from re- 
search data presented during the re- 
cent national meeting of the Poultry 
Science Assn. at py State Univer- 
sity, Ames. ¥ 


Debeaking Pullets 


It has been learned that laying pul- 
lets are most sensitive to debeaking 


& 


Feed Service 
+] (g BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


in midwinter, and debeaking at this 
time causes lowered egg production 
and loss of body weight. 

Dr. D. J. Bray and Prof. S. E. Rid- 
len, University of Illinois poultry sci- 
entists, reported also that debeaking 
in the fall causes loss in body weight, 
but it did not, in their studies, have 
an immediate effect upon egg produc- 
tion. Debeaking in the spring, they 








said, had only slight effects on egg 
production and body weight. 

It was recommended that poultry- 
men remove and cauterize the upper 
beak at a point halfway between its 
tip and the front of the nostril, and 
then blunt the lower beak. Dr. Bray 
and Prof. Ridlen said that if hens 
have not been debeaked and cannibal- 
ism starts, they should be debeaked 





Crest 


BRAND 


thins 


Rigid laBexatory control is not 
just a hobby! 
It is an absolute necessity for ‘the 


dis it a luxury. 
feed 


manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 
contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 
rigid laboratory control. You can use them with full 
assurance that they will always put into your feeds 
what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 
tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


-\ LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 
| Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 











TALLOW PRICE SLUMP 
EXPECTED TO CONTINUE 


WASHINGTON—A continuation of 
relatively low inedible tallow prices 
for some time to come was predicted 
this week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Increasing 
growing stocks are expected during 
the 1959-60 season. USDA said inedi- 
ble tallow prices probably will be at 
their lowest level since 1953 when 


ginning Oct. 1, 1959, is expected to 
rise somewhat above the 3 billion 
pounds now estimated for the current 
marketing year, reflecting the in- 
crease anticipated in livestock slaugh- 
ter. Prices of inedible tallow declined 
steadily from October, 1958, to July, 
1959, averaging 7¢ Ib. compared with 
7.1¢ a year earlier. Prices in mid-Au- 
gust at 5.8¢ Ib. were 1.8¢ under August 
of last year and the lowest since 19538. 





immediately, even though production 
may drop slightly. 
* 


University of Nebraska poultry spe- 
cialists reported that turkey poults 
grown on a raised, wire floor gained 
25% more than birds raised on vari- 
ous kinds of litter—but chickens 
housed on litter produced 7% more 
eggs than those housed on slat floors. 

Prof. H. L. Wiegers noted that even 
with the addition of antibiotics to 
the ration, poults on a wire floor 
gained more than those on a litter 
floor. Antibiotic supplement im- 
proved growth and feed efficiency of 
birds on both litter and slat floors. 
However, he said, birds on the wire 
floor showed the greater response to 
antibiotics. 

Denis L. Osborn, graduate assist- 
ant, reported that layers on litter 
had 60.2% egg production while those 
on slat floors had 53% egg produc- 
tion. 

In a six-month comparison, hens 
on slat floors averaged .4 Ib. less in 
weight than those on litter. The 
death rate was 7.2% on slats com- 
pared with 2.4% on litter, Mr. Os- 
born said. 

“There was no difference in egg 
weight and interior quality between 
the two systems, but more blood 
spots appeared in eggs from hens on 
litter,” he commented. “However, 
there were more hens on the slat 
pens laying less than 50 cous than 
on litter.” 

é 


Wrapped Egg Cartons 

Tests made by the poultry indus- 
try department at Montana State 
College show that overwrapping car- 
toned eggs helps maintain egg qual- 
ity for a longer period. 

Dr. George T. Davis, department 
head, said that in the Montana tests, 
one group of fresh White Leghorn 
eggs was cartoned and placed in Cry- 
ovac and polyethylene overwraps, 
and another group was placed in car- 
tons without wraps. 

When the eggs were stored at 34 
and 50° F., both wraps were equally 
effective in maintaining high Haugh 
unit values and in reducing weight 
loss. Both were significantly superior 
to unwrapped eggs. The Cryovac 
wrap was best for storage at room 
temperature. 

Results of a test in which poly- 
ethylene-wrapped eggs were com- 
pared with unwrapped eggs held at 
50° F. showed that wrapped eggs 
were practically equal in Haugh unit 
values after days of storage to 
the unwrapped eggs after four days 
of storage. 

Significant differences in albumin 
acidity were observed for the differ- 
ent package treatments. The un- 
wrapped cartons increased rapidly in 
acidity and remained at a relatively 
high level. The Cryovac-wrapped a 
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Tails 
Wag... 
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when Dog Foods 
are enriched 
with Distillers Feed 


VERY dog food manufacturer 
knows that the secret of a happy, 
healthy dog is a balanced diet. That’s why 


more and more dog food manufacturers 





are insisting on Distillers Feeds in their 
dog food rations. Distillers Feeds are 
naturally rich in the essential proteins, 
minerals and B-vitamins and contain 
other vital growth factors which are a re- 
sult of the grain fermentation process. 
Besides these natural, nutritional bene- 
fits, Distillers Feeds are palatable and 
easily digestible with a high TDN of 85%! 


FOR BEST RESULTS include Distillers 
Feeds in your dog food mixture. 


“2 


PROTEINS GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS: 
MINERALS 
B VITAMINS unknown growth foctors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds. 
= alle 4 
Write for Booklet, “Feed Formulations with Distillers Feeds”. It's FREE! 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


fa 


re ° — | 


Merchants Distilling Corp., 1 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. * 


James B. Beam Distilling Co., 65 East South Water St. Chicago 1, Ill. 7. “* * 
Inc., 1300 Main St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston 


*« Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, Louisville, Ky. * Double Midwest Solvents Co., 

Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann 2 Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 18, Mass. * National 

Distilling Corp. 625 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. * Glenmore Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900, Louisville, Ky. * Grain Processing Corp., 1600 af * Schenley Distillers, Inc. 26 E. Sixth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Joseph 

Oregon St., Muscatine, lowa * Kentucky River Distillery, inc, Brook & E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Grain Products Division, 375 Park Avenue, New 

Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 548, York 22, N. Y. * Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Inc. Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * 
Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. %. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria 1, Il. 
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BONUS EGGS 


Help your customers 
get 6% to 37% more 
a our 
EGGtober Feeds 
containing 
Terramycin™. 


*Based on extensive college and commercial trials. 








Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 


MOORSPEED 


INCREASES OUTPUT WITH 
NEW DUAL ROLL DRIVE! 


Better feed conversion! Full retention of grain 
in ration! Replacement of original grain mois- 
ture for higher profits! These can be yours with 
a Moorspeed Feed Grain Roller Mill . . . now 
with a choice of drive! The new Dual Roll Drive 
or the Single Roll Drive. Superior for all grain 
milling needs, Moorspeed with Dual Roll Drive 
is particularly effective for rolling corn, milo, 
sorghums, as well as barley, oats, and wheat. 
So consult Moore about Feed Grain Mills. Our 
new design, superior construction, and econom- 
ical operation assure full return on every feed 
dollar! 


Moorspeed Dual Roll Drive is optional on new 
mills. It has been specially designed for conveni- 
ent conversion of mills now in use. Installation 
is so easy it can be done locally with simple 
drawings and template furnished free as an in- 
stallation aid from Moore. 








Moorspeed Feed Grain 
Roller Mill showing new 
Dual Roll Drive. Protective 
guard was removed for 
photograph. 


Moorspeed Feed Grain 

Roller Mills Lead the Field! 

Rigid, maintenance-free construction + Solid, 

deep chill iron rolls +» New, higher capacity self-aligning 

spherical roller bearings + Fast, accurate, easy roll adjustment » Manual throwout 
lever with lever lock + Higher steaming capacity. 


Foot 
Adeline 
Oakiand 23, 


California 
Higate 4-3919 





mma DRY DOCK ANY 


Reid-Strutt (Company, inc. Reid-Strutt Company, Inc. Halverson Works Waldron & Company, inc. 
1015 S$. E. Stark St. N. 8 Lee Street 232 Lucy Avenue Bi} Logan Street ‘ 
Portiand, Oregon kane, Washington Salt Lake City, Utah Muncy, 


1 Send inquiries te nearest dealer or Moore Dry Dock Ce., Adeline St., Oakland, Calif. 


NAME_ 





C Please send free information on 
Moorspeed Feed Grain Roller Mills. 





CITY. 





CJ Please send conversion information 
on new Dual Roll Drive 


for existing Moorspeed Mills. STATE. 





| 
i 
a 
No obligation, of course. ADDRESS. ; 
4 
i 
| 
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Both Feed Supplies, Animals Rising 


1960) is expec 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that the total tonnage of 
all feed concentrates may rise to 255 million tons in 1959-60—9 million 


than in 1958-59. In addition to a 


byproduct feeds will at least equal the 


increase in grain-consuming livestock also is expected, and as a result, 
1959-60 supply per animal unit is now estimated to about equal the 


duction this year offsets smaller output of other feed grains. Pasture and 
forage crops are not furnishing as much feed for livestock as last year. 

USDA noted that feed grain prices declined in July and early August 
after rising more than seasonally from November to June. Prices of high- 
protein feeds also have dropped a little from June to July, continuing a down- 
trend that began last January. Prices of soybean meal, tankage and meat 
meal have led the decline in protein feeds. In the first half of August, soy- 
bean meal was at $54 ton, bulk, Decatur, or 15% below a year earlier. Tankage 
and meat meal were off a third. Prices of most other byproduct feeds were 
near or a little below August, 1958. Major exceptions were alfalfa meal and 
linseed meal, which were substantially higher than last year. 





declined slowly in acidity and at a 

rather constant rate. The polyethy- 

lene-wrapped eggs were intermediate. 
+ 


Windowless Houses 


Windowless poultry houses are val- 
uable in both hot and cold weather, 
according to findings based on two 
years of field testing such installa- 
tions. 

T. E. Hartung, extension poultry- 
man at Colorado State University, 
said these test installations also em- 
phasized the efficiency of any venti- 
lation system. 


Water-Cooled Houses 


A three-year study by researchers 
on the Davis campus of the Univer- 
sity of California showed that egg 
production, weight, fertility and 
hatchability were not improved by 
running water-cooled air over test 


layers. No cooled nor uncooled hens | 


died of heat stroke during the experi- 
ment, reported Samuel A. Hart, ag- 
ricultural engineer. 

Though evaporative cooling of lay- 
ing chickens during hot weather 
doesn’t put more eggs in the basket, 
it offers several other benefits: Cool- 
ers permit poultrymen to keep their 
hens in a closed house under a re- 
stricted lighting schedule during sum- 
mer months and provide a more com- 
fortable environment for workers and 
tend to ease the problem of fly con- 
trol. 

Davis campus researchers suggest- 
ed that “fogging” birds with a water 
spray during heat waves probably is 
all that is necessary for most Cali- 
fornia poultry ranches. 


Ohio Sales Manager 
Named by Specifide 


INDIANAPOLIS—Appointment of 
M. T. (Tom) Thompson as district 
manager in Ohio for Specifide, Inc., 
Indianapolis, has been announced by 
W. L. Brickson, Specifide executive 
vice president for sales. 

A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Thompson comes to 
Specifide from White Laboratories, 
Kenilworth, N.J., where he was sales 
manager for the feed additives de- 
partment. Before joining White, Mr. 
Thompson held executive positions 
with Silma Chemical Corp. and Wene 
Poultry Laboratories. 


—_ 








NEW OFFICES 

PALOUSE, WASH.—The directors 
of the Palouse Grain Growers, Inc., 
held their first meeting last week in 
a newly equipped office which they 
recently purchased from the Wal- 
lace Grain & Pea Co. The building 
has been renovated and new office 
furniture and equipment installed. 
Directors of the company are How- 
ard Patton, president; Elvin Lind- 
say, vice president; W. P. Turnbow, 
secretary-treasurer and Harold Mc- 
Kenzie and James Blair. 





Alva Oil Corp. Formed 


WICHITA, KANSAS — The Alva 
Oil Corp., Wichita, has been formed 
by Vernon Kelso, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Arvel Smith, former executive 
vice president of Musgrove Petroleum 
Co. 

Mr. Kelso is a former co-owner of 
Corn States Hybrid Service and Hot 
Spot Detector, Inc. 

The new corporation will specialize 
in securing oil and gas leases, per- 
forming all survey, geology and drill- 
ing work. The firm will also handle 
production and sale of oil and gas 
from producing wells for investors. 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 


is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portiand 5, Oregon 


6505 Wilshire Boulevard _ 
Los Angeles 48, California 


244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


Mi P ii, 15, Mi out 








CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. Sales offices: NewYork 
and Chicago. 





leaders in research 
and production 
of vitamin A 


Ey} 77 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 
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rom Sohio 


Replaces high-priced protein meals . . . keeps your feeds competitive 





USDA crop and livestock statistics show the 
cost-cutting advantages of Sohio Feed Urea 
will become increasingly important during the 
coming year. 

1959 corn acreage is up 14%; cattle num- 
bers up some 3144 million head. With soybean 
acreage down 8% .. . protéin prices are ex- 
pected to remain high. 

The answer: Replace high-priced protein 
meals with the 262% protein equivalent 
(42%N) of Sohio Feed Urea... and SAVE. 


You'll keep your feeds competitively priced 
and still hold your margin. 

Sohio Feed Urea is micro-prilled . . . free- 
flowing, non-caking. Sized and shaped to mix 

. and stay mixed .. . in your feeds. 

If you’re not already using Sohio Feed 
Urea, call the “Man from Sohio.” He'll ex- 
plain Sohio service, rail or truck delivery, or 
plant pickup at Lima ... and savings by 
handling in bulk. Sohio — a year-round de- 
pendable source of supply. 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FORT AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 * 


LIMA, OHIO 


Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA 0 497) 


Ce eee es ttt necfercnes will he civen to Cali- 
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how are you 


fixed for 
Shellbuilder 


pure crushed reef oyster shell? 






Shelibulider Company, Melrose Bidg., H 
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FAST, AUTOMATIC, IN-MOTION 


“TE FOLEDSS 


CE 277 
MODEL 9460 
items SO to 200 Lbs., 
to 40 per min. 
COE RE TES TR TR 
Mts PRE Soe md vr 


Get 100% in-line checkweighing with these new Toledos! Checkweigh 
bags, cartons, packages, parts and pieces automatically. You'll save 
time, labor and material . . . keep weights consistent . . . build cus- 
tomer goodwill. 


Designed with continuous-running motorized conveyor on the weigh 
section, these Checkweighers fit readily into conveyor lines . . . are 
accurate to one part in 3,000. Available with remote zone indication 
stations for continuous visual check, magnetic counters to accumulate 
operating data, and other advanced Toledo features. 


Now is the time to check into Toledo Checkweighers for your opera- 
tions! Send for Bulletin 2968. TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo 
Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Toledo Automatic Bulk Weighing net weight listing and totaling 


Get accurate net weight listing and totaling 
of bulk materials going into truck or carload 
shipments. Weighing is 
automatic. You save 
time, control costs and 
reduce claims. The 
Toledo control console 
which interlocks all 
elements of the system, 
may be remotely lo- 
cated for operating con- 
venience. Ask for Bul- 
letin 2490. 


kes| TOLEDO’ 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 







MODEL 9463 
Items 5S to SO Lbs., 
to 40 per min. 
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The Ottawa Lake (Mich.) Co-op Elevator Co. does about $300,000 annual 
business, including feed, grain and other items. A large part of the feed busi- 
ness is in custom grinding and mixing. 


Advertising Program of Michigan 
Mill Includes Various Methods 


By Donald Acklin 
Special Writer 








Various advertising methods—in- 
cluding a special arrangement for 
newspaper ads showing customers’ 
special projects—are used by the Ot- 
tawa Lake (Mich.) Co-op Elevator 
Co. to promote its feeds and other 
supplies and services. 

This firm, which has about $800,- 
000 annual gross sales in a number 
of items, uses newspapers, direct 
mail, road signs and a county fair 
booth in its promotion program. 

The co-op said it did about a $100,- 
000 feed business in 1958, with one 
full-time man in the grinding and 
mixing department and a part-time 
helper. Some 80% of this volume is 
custom feed, and the biggest per- 
centage is for hogs. 

“For our newspaper advertising, 
we don’t use the standard display 
format,” explained Art Street, gen- 
eral manager. “We have an arrange- 
ment with the editor of an area pa- 
per with a 5,000 circulation to take 
pictures and set captions of our cus- 
tomers’ outstanding projects. 

“This could be a prize steer grown 
by a 4-H member who uses our feed; 
or a farmer’s outstanding yield using 
our fertilizer; and the like. Our 
name, of course, always appears as 
the supplier. This is not only news- 
worthy material, but it’s good public 
relations for us. The word ‘Adv.’ 
must appear, as we pay $10 or $15 
for each ad for the photo and space. 








These appear about 15 to 20 times a 
year.” 

Direct mail consists of a 9 in. by 
4 in. oversized postcard, the mimeo- 
graphed message varying according 
to the season. There are 400 names 
on the firm’s mailing list; these are, 
in turn, broken down into those cus- 
tomers who have livestock and those 
who don’t; those who have poultry; 
and those who have cattle and hogs. 
Thus, a message about poultry feeds 
won't go to a non-poultry raiser. 

“Occasionally,” says Mr. Street, 
“we'll use a personalized letter on 
fertilizer including a stuffer provid- 
ed by a fertilizer manufacturer. We 
also use the classified sections of two 
other area papers to remind cus- 
tomers of our line of staples.” 


Fair Exhibit 

The fair exhibit is a $50 booth at 
the Monroe County (Mich.) Fair 
which lasts for five days. “We dis- 
play feed, seed and sheaths of grain 
from our own certified seeds,” says 
Mr. Street. “We have free regis- 
trations for a daily drawing of 250 
Ib. of either feed or seed, depending 
on the winner’s choice. Several thou- 
sand fair visitors register at our 
booth each year.” 

Of total feed sales by this ele- 
vator, poultry azcounts for 50%, hogs 
30% and dairy and beef cattle 20%. 
The firm mixes its own layer and 


Customers haul away their corn cobs, according to the manager, through the 
use of this quick-loading roll-bottom cob bin at the Ottawa Lake elevator. 
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ties, preference will be given to Cali- 
a applicants. 
2. Applications must be received 


by the commission by Sept. 28, each 

oe! ACE BRAND "°:'°° 
3. An entry consists of 450 hatch- OATS 
in hich must come from n 

re than 10% of all mated hens, “ STEAMED ROLLED 


from not less that 1,000 mated hens, 
whichever number is larger. A total 


of at least 1,500 hatching eggs shall 
he auaiishie ter Guaaihe. Feed manufacturers have proven that 
4. Hatching eggs must arrive at Ace Brand's superior quality at a 


Modesto not later than Oct. 20. 

5. Duration of the test will be 
eight weeks. 

6. Two hundred chicks (100 cock- 
erels and 100 pullets) or more will 
be selected for each entry and placed 
in competition. In case hatching re- 
sults or sex ratio produces less than 
100 chicks of either sex, all averages 


will be based on the number actually , 
ay MILLING CO. 


7. Careful records for each entry * : Rie 
will be kept of: Mortality, feed con- INNEAPOLIS, MINN 
sumption, cost of feed, final body 
weight and meat value. 


competitive price is the answer to 
today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 











Arthur Street, general manager of 
the elevator firm, is shown by the 
mill’s vertical mixer, one of two mix- 
ers in the plant. 





starter and grower mash bagged 
under its O.L.C. label. It also makes 
its own 40% and 35% hog supple- 
ment. 

Other activities making up the 
firm’s $800,000 annual gross sales 
include a 20,000 bu. elevator storing 
60% corn, 20% soybeans, 10% wheat 
and 10% miscellaneous small grains; 
also sales of seed, staples, about 
2,000 tons of fertilizer and 3,000 tons 
of coal. 

In addition to its own grain ele- 
vator; the firm has outside arrange- 
ments to store an additional 20,000 
to 40,000 bu. of grain, depending on 
the yearly yield. 

Major equipment in the grinding 
and mixing department includes a 
22 in. Bryant mill; a 3 ton Burton 
and a 1 ton Saginaw mixer. Equip- 
ment in the grain operation includes 
a Western sheller; a Monitor clean- 
er; an A. T. Farrell seed mill with 
a Gustafson treater, and a Haw- 
thorne-Seving roll-bottom cob bin. 

The only brand of complete feed 
handled is Hubbard’s, which accounts 
for 20% of feed sales. The charge 
for both grinding and mixing is 10¢ 
cwt. coarse, 12¢ cwt. fine. “We're 
not breaking even here,” says Mr. 
Street. “However, the majority of 
farmers in this area raise their own 
grain for livestock feeding, many 
have their own rations. On complete 
feeds we figure a 12 to 15% mark- 
up; on fertilizer it’s 10%.” 

Ottawa Lake is an old concern, 
part of the elevator having been 
built more than 100 years ago. It 
became co-op owned 10 years ago. 
There is a total of six employees. 
Hours are from 8 am. to 5 pm., 
six days a week. 


* . . a 
Growing of certified seeds is a Gives you 3 ingredients in 1! 
relatively recent venture of the firm 


on a contract basis with area farm- Important milk nutrients! Real cheese for appetite- 
ers. “The farmer gets from 20 to 30¢ | sharpening aroma and flavor! Essential vitamin for- 


more per bushel if the sped passes in- . “be > , 
spection,” said Mr. Street. “We can tification! Peebles’ new DDF gives you all three at 


also make this much additional per | lower cost. 
bushel. So far, our = seeds DDF is a specially balanced dog food premix that 
a ee blends these important product features into one con- 


aa venient package. It can be incorporated easily into any 


Rules Announced for | type of dog food—dry, wet or biscuit. 

Random Sample Test _DDF saves you money by reducing your ingre- 
MODESTO, CAL. — Rules for the | “ent inventory needs...doing away with more expen- 

1959-60 California Official Random | Sive single item purchases from a variety of sources. 

Sample Chicken Meat Production | Just add DDF at a 5% level to your present formula 

Test have been announced by the | to get milk solids, cheese and vitamin benefits. Uni- 

form texture assures even distribution in mixing. 











California Poultry Improvement 
Commission, conductor of the test, 


which is to begin Oct. 21 with set- Find out how you can use Peebles’ new DDF in 
ting of a a = Jan. 8 with your dog food. For complete information and sample, 
e processing | wire or write: Department 45A. 


In brief, the rules are: 

1, Any chicken breeder or hatch- 
eryman is eligible to enter, provided wESTERN COND 
that the entry is of the same strain haanaiiiees ceamiiies PANY 


or cross and quality offered for sale *, 
to the public. Due to limited facili- World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 
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A check the CPM 


“CENTURY” MODEL 


... available in two 
models—the 75 HP and 
the 100 HP, each with 
its own die and roller 
matched to motor size. 
The standard wherever 
pellets are produced 

in huge volume. 





This is just one of California's complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 






1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, Californie 
1114 E, Webosh Ave., Crawfordsville, 
wy 10! E. 15th Ave., North Kansos City 16, Missourl 


Seles & Service Representotives also in, Albany - Birmingham . Columbus - Dovenport 
Deover . Fort Worth . Los Angeles - Mexico City - Minneapolis . Okicheme City . Omohe 
Richmond + Secttle . St. Lewis + Terente - 
Also manvilactured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, Engiond. 


CPi caroewa 
prey PELLET MILLS 








EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 








NEW! 
Portable 
Electric 
Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


k 








ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 





@ LIGHTWEIGHT—9'2 pounds. Carry it anywhere. No installa- 
tion; requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL—Exclusive top and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 
4 Worth Franklin Street 









Chicago 10, Hilinols 
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R. I. Crawford H. D. Schell 


Daftin Firm Promotes 


Two Sales Executives 


LANCASTER, PA.—Two sales ex- 
ecutives have been promoted by Daf- 
fin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, in 
its mobile division, according to a 
recent announcement by Irl A. Daf- 
fin, president. 

Herbert D. Schell, Auburn, N.Y., 
was promoted to sales manager, mo- 
bile division. He had been sales man- 
ager of the eastern area. Mr. Schell 
joined the Daffin firm in 1953 as a 
Feedmobile representative in New 
York and subsequently served as a 
district manager in that area. 

Robert I. Crawford, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has been promoted from sales 
manager, western area, to field sales 
manager, mobile division. A graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture in Madison, Mr. Craw- 
ford has been associated with Daffin 
Feedmobile sales since 1953 as repre- 


sentative, Iowa district manager and | 


assistant division manager. 


Pullorum Testing of 
Turkeys During July 
Up; Chickens Down 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
turkeys tested for pullorum disease 
during July, the first month of the 
1959-60 testing year, was greater 
than during July a year ago, while 
the number of chickens for supply- 
ing broiler hatching eggs tested dur- 
ing July was down 6% from a year 
ago, according to a report from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Heavy white breed turkeys tested to- 
taled 82,681, compared with 59,571 in 
July, 1958. Testing of other heavy 
breeds (mostly broad breasted bronze) 
totaled 24,594, compared with 16,897 
in July last year. The number of light 
breed turkeys tested during July to- 
taled 45,233, compared with 39,143 
in July, 1958. 

The number of all turkeys tested 
during the testing year July, 1958, 
through June, 1959, totaled 3,976,912 
—up 14% from the number tested 
during this period a year earlier. The 
number of heavy breeds tested was 
up 11%. The number of light breed 
turkeys tested was up 34%. 

There were 1,533,153 chickens for 
supplying broiler hatching eggs test- 
ed during July. The cumulative total 
for the testing year was 27,205,494 
—up 25% from the number tested 
during these months a year earlier. 

In the states for which compari- 
sons are available, 443,579 chickens 
were tested in July for supplying 
eggs for egg-type chicks—down 11% 
from July, 1958. The number tested 
July, 1958, through June, 1959, to- 
taled 13,159,810—about 1% less than 
the number tested during this period 
a year earlier. 





> 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
NEZPERCE, IDAHO — The Nez- 
perce Storage Co., a new grain han- 
dling concern, will operate the grain 
elevators which had been leased 
since 1956 by the Nezperce Process- 
ing Co., owned by Miles Inghram. 
Officers of the new firm are T. E. 
Robinson, president; Joe Lux, vice 
president, and L. J. Gregory, man- 
ager. The two elevators and jack bins 
have a storage capacity of 640,000 
bu. Storage and merchandising of 
grains and peas will be the principal 
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business of the firm. 


= vorrwse 


“My husband is an efficiency ex- 
pert in a large office.” 

“What does an efficiency expert 
do?” 

“Well, if we women did it, they’d 
call it nagging.” 


¢¢? 


She balanced herself daintily on a 
stool at the hamburger counter, look- 
ed over the pastries and, after a few 
minutes of indecision, addressed the 
counter man: “I would like to have 
two hamburgers well done; no pickle, 
but you may put a little mustard on 
them, if you don’t mind.” 

Without turning his head the 
counter man shouted to the short or- 
der cook: “Elmers, on two; hobnailed; 
hold the pucker and make 'em dirty.” 


¢*¢¢ 


Personnel director: “Have you any 
references?” 

Applicant: “Sure, here’s the letter: 
To Whom It May Concern: John 
Jones worked for us one week and 
we're satisfied.” 


¢*?¢¢ 


Small girl studying lingerie ads in 
a fashion magazine: “Mommy, why 
do they make pictures of ladies who 
are not quite ready?” 


oe ¢ 


It was a very hot day and the 
sergeant was having plenty of trouble 
with his squad of awkward rookies. 
At his wits’ end, he called them to a 
halt and wiped his brow. “I’m darned 
if I know what to do with the pack 
of you,” he growled. 

“There’s some big shady trees over 
there, sergeant,” said one of the re- 
cruits hopefully. 

“Yeah, I know,” replied the non- 
com, “but I haven’t a rope.” 


$e ¢ 


Eight years working for the firm— 
never absent—never late—then one 
morning, he came in an hour-and-a- 
half late. His clothes torn, his face 
and hands scratched and bloody. 

Asked the boss, “Why are you 
late?” 

“IT leaned out of the window and 
fell three stories.” 

“That took you an hour-and-a- 
half?” 
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20 Ib. weakling 
until | started 
on feeds with 

SUCRO-FLAVOR 
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IF you keep records 





IF you compare weight and 
feed efficiency of broilers 
based on Nichols 108 mothers 
with broilers based on White 
Rock mothers 


IF you make split house tests 
under commercial conditions 


IF you have your processor check 
the extra 4% to 1% of salable 
meat on a chilled yield basis 
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YOU’LL JOIN THE SWING TO 
BROILERS BASED ON NICHOLS 1088. 


We'll gladly help you to set up records, com- 
parisons, tests so you can prove the facts for 
yourself. Ask one of our representatives or 
contact us direct. 





Exeter, New Hampshire 
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NEW PRODUCTS -« 


No. 7637—Material 
Packing Machine 


Lake Engineering Co. has an- 
nounced the development of a bulk 
material packing machine called the 
“Carton Packer.” The principal us- 
age of the press is for packaging of 
poultry litter. The packer compacts 
loose bulk materials such as saw- 
dust, wood shavings and chips, pea- 


nut hulls and other materials into 
corrugated cartons. To operate a car- 
ton is placed in the bottom of the 
press and the steel container’s doors 
are closed. The operator fills the feed- 
er-hopper of the press with materials, 
closes and locks the feeder-hopper 
door. With the pushing of the start 


NEW SERVICE « 





WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


button, the ram automatically moves 
down and compacts the materials in- 
to the carton. The unit presses the 
material so tight that it does not 
spring back for several minutes, giv- 
ing the operator time to seal the car- 
ton. Materials are reduced by as 
much as five to one, the company 
said. The unit is powered by a 10 
h.p. electric motor and an automatic 
hydraulic power package. Height of 
the press is 8 ft. 9 in., length is 45 in. 
and width is 31 in. Total weight is 
2,075 lb, For more information, check 
No. 7637 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7644—Circular 
on Meat 


A summary of comments concern- 
ing feeding as an influence on the 
palatability of meat has been com- 
piled in a circular (No. 52, publica- 
tion F-354) by the American Meat 
Institute Foundation. The comments 
were made by Dr. C. Edith Weir, 
chief of the foundation's division of 
home economics, at a regional meet- 
ing of the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. Dr. Weir pointed out 
that a review of research has dis- 
closed that animal feeding and man- 
agement studies generally end with 
carcass measurement and grading. 
Palatability studies, she says, fre- 
quently begin at the point where 
feeding and management studies are 
terminated. In consequence of this 
separation of objectives, data from 
the two types of experimentation 
seldom can be cross-interpreted and 
much information is not developed. 
For copies of the circular, check No. 





7644 on the coupon and mail. 
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| No. 7636—Dual-head Sewing 
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| No. 7638—Medicated 
Crumbles 
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No. 7636—Dual-head 
Sewing Stand 


A dual head sewing stand, designed 
for use in closing open-mouth multi- 
wall bags, has been announced by 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. The 
unit accommodates either the 80600E 
or 80600H sewing head. According to 





the company, the dual head solves 
the problem of thread breakage, be- 
cause if one sewing head breaks 
down, the other head can be swung 
into place without loss of production. 
This is done by removing a pin on 
the sewing stand, swinging the ped- 
estal 180° and then replacing the pin. 
Another advantage is, the company 
says, if both a plain sewn closure 
and a bound-over tape closure are 
used on the same production line, one 
position of the stand can be used 
for the “E” and the other for the 
“H” head. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of changing heads. For more de- 
tails, check No. 7636 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7642—Bagging 


Scale Bulletin 


A six-page bulletin describing the 
Richardson GA-38 bagging scale, an 
automatic machine designed for high- 
speed loading ‘of bags in feed mills, 
has been announced by Richardson 
Scale Corp. The bulletin, in color, 
shows close-up photos of the unit in 
operation and in actual installation. 
Both structure and function are de- 
scribed and specifications, including 
rate of operation, accuracy and capa- 
city, are included. Special features, 
standard and optional, are described. 
A page of proportional drawings is 
used to illustrate details of construc- 
tions and dimensions. Other informa- 
tion about this scale and other Rich- 
ardson equipment is included. For de- 


| tails, check No. 7642 on the coupon 


and mail. 


No. 7645—Grain Bin 


Added protection against weather 
and full, safe use of cone capacity 
are two of the features claimed for 
the large-size grain bins being intro- 
duced by Behlen Manufacturing Co. 
According to company literature, 
continuous-line construction of roof 
and sidewall insures wider eave seal 
protection against weather and a 
tighter seal for efficient fumigation. 


| A 45° pitch roof angle, higher than 


the angle of repose grain, assures use 
of roof capacity. Other features list- 








ed by the company include: fast, 
bolted-panel erection with butyl] strip 
sealing; long-life, maintenance-free 
galvanizing; a variety of sizes to fit 
emergency or annex storage needs, 
and optional aeration and automatic 
handling equipment. Also available 
are inspection port adapters for the 
bin walls. Sizes are from 3,000 to 
15,000 bu. in 16 and 27 ft. diameters. 
Check No. 7645 and mail for details. 


No. 7638—Medicated 
Poultry Crumbles 

“Flock . Booster Crumbles,” con- 
taining nf-180 (a brand of furazoli- 
done) has been added to the animal 
health poultry line of Hess & Clark. 
The crumbles also carry high levels 
of stress-fighting vitamins, the com- 
pany said. The units supply up to 
100% of the minimum daily require- 
ments of stress-alleviating vitamins 
and more than 70% of the known 


rs 








minimum daily requirements of the 
contained vitamins necessary for lay- 
ers, company literature said. The 
crumbles can be fed with mash, 
crumbles or pellets just as they come 
from the can, and can be fed right 
up to time of slaughter. They are 
safe for chickens of any age when 
used as directed, the company said. 
The crumbles are available in 5 Ib. 
cans and 50 Ib. bags. For further in- 
formation, check No. 7638 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7640—Fumigant 
Recirculator 


A fumilator portable fumigant re- 
circulator for grain storage bins has 
been introduced by Ferguson Fumi- 
gants, Inc., for use with its Dawson 
37 fumigant. The equipment consists 
of a high tensile strength, gas tight 
plastic coated collapsible cloth ple- 
num chamber with a tube outlet at 
the top. It is clamped over the aera- 
tion fan outlet and a similar cham- 
ber is clamped to the roof ventilator, 
or other available opening in the roof 
of the bin. The two chambers are 
connected together with plastic tub- 
ing, and are connected at both ends 
with an adaptation of the hula-hoop, 
children’s toy. The fumigant is intro- 
duced into the space above the grain, 
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No. 7621—Fresh egg merchandiser, 


, es 
santy sncinay cox” | ( CONSUMER PROMOTION 


Cleveland Vibrator Co. 
No. 7624— Conversion truck unit, 


Ne, 7625-—Equipment catalog, the Radio, TV and maga- 


one, 1626—Crusher bulletin, Metals zines are helping 


Disintegrating Co. Tne, you get bonus sales 
o. — Drag plate 

pulled down through the grain by fan Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. foryour EGGt ober 
and is re-introduced back into the ee ess Feeds with 4 

space above the grain, permitting ’ Knott 

mane D - \sloaemy ont No. vale —Moloture barrier, Kno Te rramyc in*®. 
eral times. The unit is collapsible and No. 7681—Handle bag, Hudson 
light weight. Check No. 7640 and Pulp & Paper Corp. : 

men. No. 7682—Automatic batching con- 
trol, Toledo Scale Corp. 


No. 7639—Voltage PP Ba strate —— Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N,Y. 


Stabilizer No. 7684—Pig raising information, Science for the world’s well-being 

Hot Spot Detector, Inc., has an- Chore Boy Manufacturing Co., Inc. ta . ant 
nounced an improvement and simpli. | _ No. 7685—Mastitis ointment, Merck eS 
fication of its “Electronic Potenti- | & Co., Inc. 
ometer,” used to determine tempera- 
tures of stored grain. Called the 
“Continuous Voltage Stabilizer,” the 
new unit replaces the battery, stand- 
ard cell and standardizing mechanism 
previously used in the electronic 
potentiometer. According to company 
literature, it assures uninterrupted 
response to changes in the measured . 
variable voltage. For more informa- 66 - 
tion about the product, check No. Strong Scott Equipme 
7639 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available HAS BEEN A BIG Fé 
neue neuen te oekieetineanin ONE OF THE LARGES 


Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7601—Dust collector, Ripco Air 
Systems. 

No. 7602—Bulk fumigant applica- 
tor, Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 7608—Feed Fat Bulletin, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Distributing Co. 

No. 7604—Shovel-barrow, Gar-Bro 
Manufacturing Co. ‘ Carl Woizeski, above, man- 

No. 7605—Fall pack promotion, ages the Larsen Co-operative 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Co. and employs eight men in 

No. 7606—Booklet on coccidiosis, the feed department. 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7607—Air vibrator bulletin, The 
National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7608—Bagging scale, Richard- 
son Scale Co. - ‘6 i dilee a : 

gg sate ee ‘We are prese ntly operating four 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. ; Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixers, a 

ON ee eee “1 5-ton, two 2-ton and a 1-ton, plus one 


Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies. m Three Strong- Scott / 
No. 7611—Materials handling unit, oS § ‘at = Tae Ae ee molasses mixer,”’ says Carl. ““These do a 


are mounted over 


arg Reh ego Taina Ab- ee ee good job of mixing and I guess the fact 
bott Laboratories. out tor Duxdischarge = that our customers are well satisfied 
No. 7618—Checkweigher literature, ; ; 
Toledo Scale. bears this out. 
No. 7614— Bulk storage tank, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. “We can run 12 ton an hour in our 


No. 7615—Auto leasin st , . , 
Feuntation for Saanebenie ~ Strong-Scott Molasses Mixer and get 
search. . excellent results. Maintenance on our 

No. 7616—Push button hog feeder, : 

Parker Feeders, Inc. oa 

Ne. 7617—Large grain bin, Martin In the one year we have had our Strong- 
Steel Corp. ig 

No. 7618—New catalog, Burrows Scott Hammermill, we have never had 


Equipment Co. s . a . p " 
ie 9480-—Zulletin om streams qpilt- Sg tematic to change a screen. They are wonder 
ters, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Quick-Change Ham. ful,”” concluded Carl. The contractor 


No. 7620—Hard-grains roller mill, ; mermill is the answer ; . 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Inc. to the grind ng needs at Larsen, recently completing the new- 
at Larsen ms, - 
est addition, was A. Winterfeldt. 


























Strong-Scott equipment is almost nil. 





Mors 


i” “Pore . rie 
, Feed Mills Are using | CLIP AND MAIL 
More and More 
Stabilized ANIMAL FAT 
and MEAT* PROTEINS EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ON: 
HAMMERMILL | | MOLASSES MIXERS 
TRIPLE ACTION MIXERS 


a a en ne 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


The 


451 Taft Street N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota TT TEE 
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UNLOADS ANYWHERE’ 
Low-level duscherge 270 degree swinging 
Headble shott drwe ond 
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WHY WAIT? WRITE TODAY! 
Our East of the Mississippi is:f 
Ranger Equipment Co. 

GEORGE, IOWA bivisics of Delphi Products _Deiphi, 





Contact them for Sales, Servicing, and Mounting. 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 
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MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 

















BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
arnong the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 


Merchandising sells the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 





SERVALL-STAZDRY © 
Your best litter buy. 





AUREOMYCIN® (Aurofac’) 


Fed continuously at high levels, prevent diseases, 
ematestedaamate 








NUTRITION 


(Continued from page 36) 





mum 3-5 hours after the feeding of 
the formula containing the high level 
antibiotic concentration and the low 
calcium. From this it appears that 
it might be wise to use a low calcium 
type feed for layers one to two days, 
since the antibiotic concentration of 
the blood reaches a maximum in such 
a short time. 

The writer was particularly inter- 
ested in the report of Dr. Peterson, 
University of Arkanses, since it was 
definitely shown that the potentiated 
broad spectrum antibiotics had an ef- 
fect on the respiratory syndrome. It 
is believed that the low calcium, high 
level broad spectrum antibotic feed 
will find wide application during the 
forthcoming fall and winter season. 


EGG YOLK COLOR AND HIGH 
QUALITY ALFALFA MEAL — K. 
A. Holleman, University of Nebraska, 
presented a rather interesting paper 
concerned with “Egg Yolk Color as 
Influenced by Xanthophyll and Feed- 
stuffs Containing Related Pigments.” 

As would be expected, the yolk 
color followed dietary alterations. 
Such has been reported many times. 
Holleman reported that a diet con- 
taining 10% of high quality alfalfa 
meal was most effective in increasing 
egg yolk color. 

This observation has practical ap- 
plications. It is known that dehy- 
drated alfalfa producers are making 
every effort to preserve the xantho- 
phyll pigments in alfalfa so that such 
pigments can be utilized in feeds for 
broilers and laying hens. The poultry 
processor definitely desires a yellow 
skin and a yellow shanked bird. Some 
difficulty has been experienced in 
maintaining a standard egg yolk 
color. This is particularly important 
since the egg buyer and the final pur- 
chaser, the housewife, like to see an 
egg that does not vary in yolk color 
from day to day and from time to 
time. Most laying hens are kept un- 
der rather intensive management con- 
ditions and are not allowed access to 
green feed, thus the maintenance of 
the consistent yolk color is a problem 
for the nutritionists and the feed 
manufacturer. Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal is an excellent, reasonably priced 
source of the xanthophyll pigments. 


TRANQUILIZERS AND HOR- 
MONES—Studies at the University 
of Missouri by Premachandra, Pipes 
and Turner indicate that levels of 
reserpine above 30 mg. per 100 gm. 
body weight (30-150 mcg.) were in- 
creasingly toxic to adult chickens. 
These workers found thyroid activity 
to be decreased at all higher levels 
of reserpine which would certainly 
not be desirable for normal thyroid 
function. 


Iowa State University workers 
(Sell and Balloun) reported that goi- 
trogen, methimazole, used as a 
growth stimulant in beef cattle, pro- 
duced a significant reduction in the 
weight of cockerels. Methimazole was 
fed from 6-10 weeks of age at the 
level of 20 mg./lb. ration. However, 
when fed in combination with estro- 
gens, the weight reduction was not 
apparent. Estrogenic compounds, fed 
with or without methimazole, signifi- 
cantly increased carcass fat, while 
methimazole alone did not alter car- 
cass composition. 

Laying hens, treated with reserpine 
(1.5, 2 and 2.5 mg./kg. ration) showed 
no improvement over the control 
group in results obtained in a seven- 
month study. Egg production, feed 
consumption, body weight or egg 
quality, as a result of reserpine feed- 
ing, were not significantly different 
from the hens fed the basal diet. A 
slight improvement in certain of the 
above characteristics was noted when 
trifluoperazine was added to the basal 
diet at the level of 306 mg./kg. diet. 


No positive response was obtained 
with rather slow growing SCWL male 
chicks fed reserpine at either the 25 
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to Broad Breasted Bronze poults. 
Gains in females of from 9.8 to 11.5% 
over the untreated controls were re- 


treated with hormones. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
much more work should be done be- 
fore we can ascertain the value of 
adding tranquilizers to poultry feeds. 
A possible relation may exist between 
estrogen and reserpine. Additional 
studies are also suggested regarding 
the use of hormones for poultry since 
breed and age differences in response 
are indicated. 

Reserpine is being used experi- 
mentally this season as an additive 
to growing turkey feeds for the con- 
trol of split aortas or dissecting 
aneurysms. This tranquilizer lowers 
the blood pressure which accounts for 
the beneficial effect. 


EFFECT OF LIGHT ON GROWTH 
AND REPRODUCTION—It was re- 
ported by Washington State workers 
(Shutze, Jensen and Matson) that 
broiler chicks, exposed to continuous 
artificial light, in pens sealed to ex- 
clude natural daylight, were found to 
be .25-.4 Ib. heavier at 8-12 weeks of 
age than chicks reared under other 
lighting conditions. In one study, 
chicks reared with two hours light 
and two hours darkness grew as well 
as those with continuous artificial 
light. New Hampshire pullets exposed 
to 12 hours continuous light and 12 
hours continuous darkness from 
hatching to eight weeks were then 
reared on range to maturity. Pullets 
exposed to continuous light during 
the first eight weeks came into pro- 
duction at a slower rate and peaked 
in production at 59.2% compared to 
73.2% for the other group. 

In other studies with various meth- 
ods of lighting, results showed that 
continuous light from hatching to 
eight weeks or from 8 to 20 weeks 
depressed subsequent egg production. 


Results of a 48-week study with 
equal numbers of pullets from ran- 
dom sample entries in Connecticut, 
housed under conditions of either all 
night lights or 14 hours of lighting 
were reported by F. A. Ryan et al. 
During the first 12 weeks, egg pro- 
duction on a hen-day basis for the 
all-night groups surpassed that of the 
14 hours group by 5%. However, by 
the end of the study, a difference of 
only 18% was observed. Some evi- 
dence was presented to indicate that 
the two light treatments may vary 
according to strain or breed. 


Ogasawara, Asmundson and Wil- 
son, University of California, studied 
the effect of restricting light during 
the adolescent period on subsequent 
performance of turkeys. 


BSW and BBB male and female 
turkeys were housed in environmental 
chambers with controlled tempera- 
ture, humidity and light. Birds were 
placed in the chambers at five weeks 
of age and reared to 20 weeks with 
14 hours of light. Light treatments 
were varied from 6 to 14 hours for 
the next weeks. Hens preconditioned 
with 6 hours of light and maintained 
at 14 hours of light laid more eggs 
than those preconditioned with 10 
hours light (58.7 vs. 35.2). In males, 
semen production was also better in 
the 14 hour group where a precondi- 
tioned period of six hours was used. 
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YOU 


provide the location 


so you can use and profit from an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


this year... and for years to come 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 

COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT reap = mm 4 ING. 
ARID-AIRE’S Sensational NEW LONG Minneapolis 13, —" 
TERM LEASE PLAN. With this plan it’s 
easier and more profitable than ever to use 
an ARID-AIRE grain dryer. You don’t tie 


Please send me details of Long Term 
Lease Plan and free folder. 
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up your working capital—you don’t borrow NAME 

egainst your regular line of credit. You get ADDRESS 

faster depreciation advantages PLUS the rr; 

business building — profit making advan- CITY 

tages of using the safe, modern, easy-to-use STATE 
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900 BILLBOARDS 


Over 900 billboards 
in top egg-producing 


areas are I 


helping sell your 
EGGtober Feeds 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 





























with Terramycin®’ 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 








Larger Profits for 
Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


/ 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE, 


GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Spar Ri-Stone Granite Grit is growing leaps 
and bounds. Sales are more double that of last year. Poultry 
find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding edges enable them to get faster 
growth and more and larger eggs at lower costs. Every month mere 
raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its regular advertising in 
poultry publications reaching approximately a million operators per month. 


Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits 
to both feed dealers and poultry 
raisers. Your inquiry is invited. Write 
for copy of Poultry Grit Facts. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 











More Egg Flocks of 800-2,000 


Seen as Future Development 


“The chicks of tomorrow will be in the hands of 
the man who can do the job for the least cost." 


By Elmer S. Roth 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article, 
in its original form, was first a talk 
given by Elmer S. Roth, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Iil., as 
a panelist during the recent Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
convention in St. Louis (Feedstuffs, 
July 25). 

v ¥ 


Who will buy tomorrow’s chicks? 
They won't be bought! Somebody will 
sell them! Many new ideas will be 
born and the accepted approaches of 
today may be discarded as unwieldy 
and obsolete, but I am certain that 
the necessity of salesmanship—yes, 
if you prefer the peddling of ideas— 
will remain. 

It would be presumptuous for me to 
speculate on the future of the broiler 
and turkey industry, in the presence 
of such authorities on these subjects 
as we have on this panel today. But 
a great part of our business is vest- 
ed in the egg production phase of the 
poultry business. We keep our crys- 
tal ball dusted and clean—and hope 
we're smart enough to correctly in- 
terpret what we see. 

This mythical man who will buy 
your chicks and produce the eggs to- 
morrow will be first a poultryman! 
No one else need apply—because he 
will fail! True, he may be secondly a 
feed man, a hatcheryman, broker- 
processor or a groceryman—but first, 
I know, he must be a poultryman. 
How many people do you know who 
are successful in pursuit of their sec- 
ond talent? And how many good poul- 
trymen do you know who have their 
talents for sale? I mean the kind 
who can anticipate and head-off a 
bad case of CRD by hearing a lone 
sneeze on the roost at midnight on 
Saturday night. 

Least Cost 

In the final analysis I feel that the 
chicks of tomorrow will be in the 
hands of the man who can do the job 
for the least cost. And thereby hangs 
the answer—that one five-letter word, 


| LEAST. Does it mean the same to 


everyone? Does the investor who puts 
thousands of dollars in an installa- 
tion—be he a feed manufacturer, 
groceryman, or processor— feel 


| “least” is to him the same as to an 
| independent operator who makes a 


He's looking 
for some of your 
dog food made 





with our complete 
dog food cereals 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES % KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES %* KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
8261 


PHONE 
1800 





| like investment to give himself a job? 


I think not! Is there room for a 5 or 
6% for the investor after all costs 
including labor? And will that labor 
forego a pay check when prices 


| slump? 


But the independent operator sell- 
ing his time and talents (and with 
his poultry as part of a diversified 
operation) can continue because he 
needs the job as well as the income. 
The production of food and food prod- 
ucts is a highly personalized busi- 
ness. It has been demonstrated time 
and time again that a man with his 
own money invested will develop a 
higher degree of efficiency than one 
who is in a managerial position with 
only his time invested. It is a rare 
exception when hired employees can 
and will personalize such a job. 

Secondary Reasons 

The existence of large commercial 
operations, be they integrated or on 
a contract basis (and please don’t ask 
me for an explanation of the differ- 
ences) has been explained for vari- 
ous reasons. Proximity of markets, 
availability of feed, need for the prod- 
uct in a certain area, profit for those 
persons expediting the project and, 
of course, many minor reasons have 





been given. All of these reasons are 
secondary. 

My own interpretation of the rum- 
blings on the horizon are, of course, 
influenced by the things we have seen 
happen during the past number of 
years in our own area. 

The farmers I have worked with 
for more than 20 years have only one 
thing to sell, and that is time. As 
farming operations become more effi- 
cient, each job takes less time and 
more time is then available for sale. 
How is the farmer going to sell this 
time? Most of them tell me they pre- 
fer to sell it within the boundaries 
of their own farms. Thus, more cattle, 
more hogs, more poultry. 

The old farm flock of 100 birds 
housed in a lean-to on the buggy shed 
is gone and we have no tears for that 
passing. But I predict a substantial 
increase—and this is based on trends 
already forming—in flocks of 800 to 
2,000 birds as part of a diversified 
program which will produce a very 
high per cent of our eggs tomorrow. 
The operators of these projects will 
be able to tompete, and they will stay 
in business because their entire live- 
lihood is not dependent upon this 
project alone. The flock will be large 
enough to be an important factor in 
the farm business, and a market is 
found for that extra time. That time 
in many cases will be for sale at a 
lower rate per hour than the full- 
time egg producer will sell his time 
for. The trends that have developed 
over 10 years and the rapid accelera- 
tion of these trends the last two or 
three years is evidence enough that 
this is the way it is going to happen. 


Original Question 

Back to the original question: 
“Who will buy tomorrow’s chicks?” 

As is true today, there will be a 
variety of customers, but the bulk of 
the chicks will be bought by a man 
who is first a poultryman by nature 
and preference. 

Secondly, this man will be an inde- 
pendent disciple of free enterprise 
and independent initiative and, of no 
less importance, he will have time for 
sale. 

He will attain this position of 
prominence and keep it because he 
will be able to weather the economic 
storms and shakeups. He will weather 
it by tightening up his belt during 
periods of low prices and consolidate 
his position to take the profits when 
prices bounce back. He will not be 
all dependent upon his laying flocks, 
but will have other sources of in- 
come because he is selling his time 
in other places. 

That’s the way it looks from here, 
and I arm sure that it is right—be- 
cause, from an efficiency standpoint 
alone, these operations have demon- 
strated their justification. 


William Gassler Dies 

CHICAGO—William Gassler, Nor- 
ris Grain Co. superintendent here, 
died recently. 

Mr. Gassler was a founder of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Super- 
intendents. He was national presi- 
dent of GEAPS from 1934 to 1935 
and a past Chicago GEAPS president. 








JOINS LEES-CARNEY Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.— Roy Erfurt, 
formerly in the General Mills, Inc., 
feed procurement department, has 
joined the general trading staff of 
Lees-Carney Co., Portland concen- 
trates and grain. merchandising firm 

with offices in the Lewis Building. 
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Save manpower —increase profits with the 
Bemis AUTO-MAC' Multiwall Bag Feeder 


t Trademark 





Fills up to 20 bags per minute!* One-man 
operation! That’s the amazing performance of 
the new Bemis AUTO-MAC Multiwall Bag Feeder. ‘ 
It picks the bag out of the magazine... opens Bs 


the scale... and automatically delivers the filled 
bag ready for closing, faster and more efficiently 
than you ever thought possible. 


it... places it on the bag hoider.. . discharges . 
— ae 


Push-button control... varia- 


And look at all these other benefits: YY ble speed regulation. 


gale, Vee =) 
o tS 
“(ident toe qherectartatics Handles a wide range of bag 
( Z# and volume of supply. sizes . .. 50 Ibs. and larger. 
.- ee 
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Large, easy-loading magazine 
can be refilled without stop- 
ping production. 


Just two simple adjustments: 
one for width, the other for 

Pace-setting . . . consistent length of the bag. 

and uniform production keeps 

your entire packing station— 

weighing, filling and closing— 

running more efficiently and 

economically. 


The Bemis AUTO-MAC Multiwall Bag Feed- . 
er is an ideal complement to Bemis-Way . oe Where flexible 


Scales. But it also works well with other 
scales, usually with only minor adaptations. 


You owe it to yourself to get the complete o> /SEE 6, 1 
story about this latest development in oF are born 
packaging. Ask your Bemis Man. 


packaging ideas 





GENERAL OFFICES: 408 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS 2 
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DONT 
TRY 
T0 
SECOND-GUESS 


WEATHER 


Coccidiosis is a year ’round problem. 
Give your growers the tops in 
coxy protection in all kinds of weather... 
all year ’round with NiCars in your 
broiler starter and grower rations. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Div., Rahway, N. J. 
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on over Four Billion Birds 


@ TRADEMARK OF 
MERCK @ CO., INC. FOR NICARBAZIN 
© MERCK & CO., INC. 
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ssnamaamanaammame DOUBLE-BARRELLED PROTECTION! 
FEED A D The Douglas #33 Respirator 
CONTROL ae ’ For dusting or spraying with Hs concentrations be 
sure you have the protection o is easy to use respi- 

COMMENT aan. me hr "Reuible fs na ree ca 
orms a gas-ti seal against your face—yet slips on 

By BRUCE POUNDSTONE : 9 off eS aunt nor outdoor win of a 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials Lil, Tet , 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington Douglas products: Tetrafume, Tetrakil, Tetraspot, 
— Tetrakote, Topkote 77. 


Ped - , 
Cs When spraying heavy concentrations indoors—Tetrafume, Tetrokil, 
Tetraspot, Tetrakote, Topkote “77, Special Mill Spray, or “88” 


Brand Names Containing Contrac- | label, in other words a medicated | Improved Farm Bin Spray—vuse the Douglas #44 Fullface Gas Mask. 
tions and Abbreviations of Names | !#be!. (The label attached to the in- The “All-Vision” Facepiece gives unobstructed vision. Harness ollows 


. . 7 4 : t . 
of Ingredients in a Mixture quity to: o Type ae) Tees em ample working freedom... goes on and comes off easy. Both units 


then read “Medicated Auro— s Oe taal 
This subject poses a series of ques- | which Dr. Quackenbush points out A available NOW at your local elevator or your nearby Douglas dealer 


tions. The first principle that governs | says nothing more than that it is a Grain Sanitation Division 

is that feed control officials generally medicated medicine. If the word Douglas Chemical Company “ 620 East 16th 
frown on brand names containing the | “Auro—— is to be used on such a North Kansas City, Missouri 

name of or contraction of a name of | label, it might read “Auro——, @& 
an ingredient, to the exclusion of the | medicant for use as an aid in preven- 
names of all other ingredients. In 
some states such a practice is pro- 
hibited by law, in others by regula- 
tion. This concept also follows Food 
and Drug policy. The only exception 


is in the case of certain medicated ; 5 
feeds. The name of the drug in the x SS @emem er. 
ee 


brand name is a requirernent under 
a Type 3 label, for example. . “ \ 
“Is the name ‘Aurocake’ in accord NAS Mwy \ Here in thumbnail style are just a few of the many 
7 — s “4 \ RQ \ " . e 
+ all R ‘cue = Fea a. AAG ii BENS feed processing and related units available from 
questioner points out such a name is \ \ ~ FORSTER. From FORSTER, you can buy the best in ham- 
xo pe a peat ng A, seatiee same. QW AAC a mermills, mixers, blenders, etc. .. . from a single unit to 
uct.” The guaranty shows this to con- AYES \ a turn-key plant. Send today for more complete data on 
tain 50) grams eeisteneea per WSS these units— or on any other equipment for feed pro- 
ton. Chlortetracycline is the only ac- ‘ . ‘ ; : ‘ 
tive drug ingredient. It is present at | Sa duction and grain handling. File this data to use in 
a very high level. This is the basis for | § NN . . 
the suggestion it is in the interest of | § . NS . your remodeling and SxpERson plans. 
purchasers to indicate this in the MS S ———— NX NS 
name ~ \ SS ROLE 

This not only illustrates the prob- —y 
lem but shows how quickly it can be- 
come complicated. The thought that 
use of the word “Auro” is of help in 
ind'cating that the product contains 
a drug is worthy of consideration. In- 
dication of the drug as a part of the 
brand name should signify the prod- 
uct so named is primarily for use as 
a drug for therapeutic purposes, For- 
rest Quackenbush points out. The 
purpose statement on the label how- 
ever begins, “For improving weight 
gains and feed efficiency . . .” Growth 
promotion is not a function of feeds 
medicated with antibiotics, Dr. 
Quackenbush adds. If medication is 
the primary purpose of a product, 
then the purpose statement should 
begin by dealing with this aspect. , : 

It is difficult if not impossible to Blending instolletion, showing 
judge a matter of this kind without | & a 
reference to the entire label and ac- . 
companying feeding directions and 
other items which relate to the prod- 
uct and its use. A name is an integral bee ~ = — 
part of the over-all presentation of a 
product. This should be kept in mind 
as manufacturers develop suggestions . Rack and Pinion Slide Gote 
for labels and submit questions to | My eas Ee “se 
their state feed control officials and . — 

FDA. This is illustrated by examining \\ SSSA. CRC . 
other parts of the label for “Auro- | § = ' 
cake.” 

At one point it is stated that the 
product is to be used during certain | AS \ 
named stress periods. This implies in- | § \ Weigh 5 
termittent or one shot feeding, rather NS Sapeaty 
than continuous feeding, and if this 
is the case it should have a Type 2 


















































FORSTER MFG. CO., Ada, Okiahoma 
Gentiemen: Please send information on 


Feed Mixers WA , =e , following: 
Products NSSSEER 0 Blender 0) Slide Gore 
CcOLBY ; 0 Beg Cleaner 0 Betch Mixer 
PULVERIZED 
(0 Block Buster () Distributor 
Oats or Barley CO Weigh Bugsy (C) Dust Control! 


mA || MEG.CO. Machinery Div. feet = 


City Stote 








COLBY MI 
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LLING, INC 
3 ‘ ADA, OKLA. FEderal 2-6020 
At your service . . . We fly our own planes 
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tion of liver abscesses, etc.” if such 





MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 


Importers and Brokers 


106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, HN. Y. 


Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus 


, Tex. 


Telephone: HAnever 2-8220 
Terminal Facilities: Mobile, Ala.. Tuscaloosa, Ala., 


be the true purpose of the product. 
The first question a control official 
always should ask in considering a 
name is, “Is it accurate?” This prod- 
uct does not seem to be a cake. The 
word crumbles is used elsewhere on 
the label. It is to be fed by the cup- 
ful. Crumbles is an acceptable term 
in describing a mixed feed if ac- 
curate. Cake is applied to certain 
products before processing but is not 
usually applied to a mixed feed. It 
would probably be much better to 
cal] this crumbles rather than cake. 
Using the word cake, in this instance, 
would not only be inaccurate but open 








the way for such expressions as 








LA BUDD 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


cookies, pie and biscuits. A review of 
expressions used on pet foods testifies 
to the ingenuity of those developing 
labels in the use of such terms. 

Les Bopst suggests that cake is 
correctly applied to a product after 
extraction of antibiotics. Someone 
seeing this name, especially in con- 

















ANOTHER ARMOUR FIELD REPORT 











Max Rosenstock, Idlewild Farm, Kingsley, lowa finds DYNAFAC improves grade, 
practicaily eliminates feedlot bloat and founder, keeps cattle on feed better! 


Max Rosenstock and his partner, Clarence Voss, . 


have been feeding DYNAFAC for the past two years: 

“It looked like a good product,” they said. “We 
felt it deserved a fair trial under actual feedlot 
conditions. After testing it, we were so completely 
satisfied, that DYNAFAC is now a standard part of 
our feeding program.” 

“Dynafac gives us a number of direct bene- 
fits,” says Mr. Rosenstock. “Since we started feed- 
ing it, we’ve had no trouble with bloat, and cattle 
stay on feed better—even with a high grain ration. 
The carcass quality of our animals is much higher, 


la’ PYNAFAC PREMIX 


nes 


and they grade higher.” 


“When you add this to an average daily gain 


of 2.6 to 2.7 ibs. over a two-year period, you can see 
why we’re sold on Dynafac!” 


Mr. Rosenstock and Clarence Voss are only 


one example of the many progressive feeders who 
are switching to Dynafac. They represent a large 
and growing market for this proven feed additive. 


Dynafac’s big promotional program is de- 


signed to help you get your share of this business. 
Plan to add Dynafac to your formulas and concen- 
trates. Write for prices and complete facts. 





98.3% OF BROILER 
CHICKS MARKETED 


MOORFIELD, W. VA.—The top 
10 winners of the West Virginia 
Broiler Project of the West Virginia 
Poultry Assn. marketed 98.3% of the 
birds purchased as day-old chicks. 
The 197,843 broilers sold averaged 
3.79 Ib. a bird, and produced a pound 
of meat on an average of 2.47 Ib. of 
feed. 

According to Ted R. Hash, exten- 
sion poultryman at West Virginia 
University, the 1959 winners were se- 
lected on the basis of records of all 
broilers sold from the farms during 
the period June 1, 1958-May 31, 1959. 
The 10 growers reported on 201,200 
broilers started during the record pe- 
riod. All of the growers sold at least 
three broods during the year. 

The project is sponsored jointly by 
the West Virginia Poultry Assn., the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
West Virginia University. 





nection with “Auro,” might assume 
that this was the pressed cake re- 
maining after the chlortetracycline 
has been extracted. This, of course, 
is not the case and in this view would 
be misleading. 

A somewhat easier question to an- 
swer centers around a proposal with 
regard to a mixture of cane molasses 
and soybean mill feed. This is to be 
“dehydrated” or dried, the manufac- 
turer says. He desires a name that 
will represent the ingredients as fol- 
lows: “Lasses-Soy.” 

Abbreviations such as this of in- 
gredients entering into the composi- 
tion of a mixed feed as a part of a 
brand name are unsatisfactory. If a 
trade name is needed, select one that 
bears no reference to the ingredients 
and carries no particular significance 
If the ingredients are to be mentioned 
in or with the name, they may be 
listed directly following the brand 
name such as “Eureka Cane Molasses 
and Soybean Mill Feed.” 


-_ 
> 





To Represent Exchange 


STOCKTON, CAL.—TIvan Brown, 
president, Stockton Grain Exchange, 
and Blair Erigero, vice president, 
have been appointed by the board of 
directors to represent the exchange 
at the National Grain Trade Council 
meeting scheduled Sept. 15 in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

In addition, the two executives will 
voice the views of the exchange at 
the hearings of the national commit- 
tee on uniform grades to be held 
Sept. 15. 


_— 
—_ 





NEW MEMBERS 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—New members 
of the Mid-South Soybean & Grain 
Shippers Assn. are Sunflower (Mis- 
sissippi) Elevator; Dale Porter, Pills- 
bury Co., Memphis; Risco (Mo.) Cot- 
ton & Grain Co.; England (Ark.) 
Drier & Elevator Co.. and Lapeyrouse 
Grain Corp., Mobile, Ala. 





In 16 separate tests, in 6 states, averaging over 60 head 
per test, Dynafac showed a positive advantage sixteen 
times. Increase in daily gains ranged from 0.12 to 0.75 
Ibs. per head — averaged 0.32 Ibs./day in favor of Dynafac 
feeding. 


Max Rosenstock and 
Clarence Voss have 
4,000 cattle on feed at 
all times. During the 
year, they turn out 
between 6,000 and 7,000 
head of cattle. 





A product of Armour and Company, Chicago 90, I!I. 


Distributed nationally by McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 











REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE . . . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB—LONGER! 
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How much E is enough? 


To insure adequate nutrition these authorities now recommend 
adding vitamin E supplement to feeds at these levels. 


For literature” citations,“write to DPi. 


Source 


Type of Feed 


Supplementation in 
International Units 
of Vitamin E per ton 





Chicken Layer (With BHT) 
Chicken Breeder (With BHT) 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel 
Dept. of Poultry Science 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


5,000 
5,000 





Chick Starter and Broiler 


(Without BHT*—Total a-tocophero! 14,000 to 22,000 units per ton) 
(With BHT*—Total a-tocopherol 14,000 to 22,000 units per ton) 


Turkey Breeder (All-mash) 





Turkey Starter 

Turkey Grower (All-mash, 2 
Turkey Grower (All-mash, 2 
Turkey Grower (All-mash, | 


Turkey Grower (With grain, 


Turkey Breeder (With grain, 
Turkey Breeder (All-mash, 18% protein, | with brewers’ dried yeast) 
Duck Breeder (With brewers’ dried yeast) 


Chick Starter 
Broiler t 
Chicken Breeder (All-mash) t 





Dr. T. D. Runnels Broiler (in batteries) 
Dept. of Animal and Poultry Husbandry 


University of Delawore, Newark, Delaware 





Dr. Henry L. Fuller, University of Georgia Broiler 


Poultry Department, Athens, Georgia 





Turkey Starter 

Turkey Grower (All-mash) 

Turkey Breeder (All-mash) 

Chicken Breeder (All-mash) 


Dr. Stanley L. Balloun 
Dept. of Poultry Husbandry 
lowa State College 

Ames, lowa 


Turkey Grower (All-mash, 16% protein, 
Turkey Finisher (All-mash, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 


4,000 to 8,000 
Zero to 8,000 
20,000 to 30,000 








5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
40,000 
30,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 
with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 
with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 
with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 


protein, 
protein, 
protein, 


20% protein, + BHT, and brewers’ dried yeast) 
24% protein, t and brewers’ dried yeast) 


5,000 





Elbert J. Day, Mississippi State College Turkey Starter 
Dept. of Poultry Husbandry 


State College, Mississippi 








Turkey Starter 
Turkey Grower 
Turkey Breeder 


New England College Conference 








Dr. Edward C. Naber Turkey Starter 
Dept. of Poultry Science 
The Ohio State University 


Columbus 10, Ohio 


8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 





Turkey Starter and Grower 
(Without BHT) 

(With BHT) 

Turkey Breeder 


(Without BHT) 
(With BHT) 


Dr. S. J. Slinger 
Ontario Agricultural College 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 








Turkey Breeder 
Chicken Breeder 
Turkey Storter 

Chicken Starter 


Dr. C. W. Carlson 

Dept. of Poultry Husbandry 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 


6,700 
5,000 


10,000 
6,700 





10,000 
10,000 
4,500 
4,500 





Chick Starter and Broiler 
Chicken Breeder 

Turkey Starter and Grower 
Turkey Breeder 

Chicken Layer 


Dr. J.LR. Couch 

Poultry Science Department 
Texas A. & M. College 
College Station, Texas 


5,000 
10,000 

5,000 te 8,000 
20,000 

2,500 





Dr. Leo S. Jensent Turkey Breeder 


’ State College of Washington 
Dept. of Poultry Science, Pullman, Washington 


10,000 to 20,000 





Supplementation in 
International Units of 
Vitamin E per mink per day 





Mink adults (Nov. |-June 1) 


Dr. John R. Gorham 
Mink kittens (June 1-Nov. 1) 


Dept. of Veterinary Pathology 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


Mink kittens (treating an outbreak of yellow fot disease) 


5 units 
10 units 
20 units 





*Dr. Singsen's recommendations cover vitamin E from all sources. This allow- 
ance may be reduced in the pr "of on idant as shown. 


nth 





One pound of Myvamix® Vitamin E Feed Supplement 
contains 20,000 International Units of Vitamin E on 
a soy grit base. The vitamin is in the form of d-alpha- 
tocophery] acetate. This makes it stable against 
heat, long storage, and the influence of other feed 


tWhen less than 50 Ib./ton of alfalfa ore used on all-mash bosis, and/or when 
there is reason to suspect harvest or storage damage to critical ingredients. 


ingredients. Further stabilization of 4-alpha-tocoph- 
eryl acetate is unnecessary. Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 





producers of Myvamix Vitamin E 





ad} 77 


Also ... vitamin A ... distilled monoglycerides . .. 
some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 








Distillation Products Industries is « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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AT LAST 


YOU CAN HAVE ACCURATE 
DOCKAGE PERCENTAG 


ARMSTRONG PERCENTAGE 
AND DOCKAGE SCALE 

. eliminates pencil 
work. Calculates per- 
centayes from weights 
of 250 to 500 grams. 
Fast and foolproof. 
Only one of its kind, 


Accepted by farmers 
os well as grain 
elevators. 


WRITE TO: 


Oo. B. ARMSTRONG & SON 


284 DAYTON DRIVE « FAIRBORN, OHIO 





For well-balanced 
nutritive feeds 


PRODULAC 


~NADRISOL 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 





NEPPCO Exposition 
Scheduled for Oct. 6-8 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Future 
‘Farmers of America and state 4-H 
teams from 14 northeastern states 
will compete in poultry judging and 
egg grading when the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council exposition 
Opens in Harrisburg, Oct. 6. 

A market egg show also will be 
held in conjunction with the annual 
three day poultry conclave. 

This will be the first year that the 
competition has been extended to 
cover FFA teams. The 4-H and FFA 
youngsters will also tour the Gettys- 
burg battlefield, attend an “exhib't 
quiz” where they will win awards for 
familiarity with exposition displays 
and participate in an educational pro- 
gram, “Youth Wants to Know,” with 
industry speakers scheduled for the 
rostrum. 

A NEPPCO-FFA Star Poultry 
Farmer will also be selected during 
the exposition. 

Among the firms supporting the so- 
cial activities of the youth program 
are Hubbard Farms, Inc.; Beacon 
Milling Co.; Portland Cement Co.; 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine; Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc.; Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn.; A & P Tea 
C». and Martin’s Hatchery Poultry 
Farms, Inc. 

Various brands of cartoned eggs 
in the Northeast will compete for top 
honors in the market egg show. The 
cartons of eggs will be judged on the 
basis of egg quality, choice of name, 
attractiveness of package, color and 
clarity of message. 


> 





Gilman Paper Firm 


Makes Appointments 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
H. D. Wellington to the newly-cre- 
ated post of assistant general sales 
manager, with headquarters in New 
York, was announced recently by H. 
C. Lawless, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales for Gilman Paper Co. 
The appointment was effective Aug 
17. 

Mr. Wellington was formerly west- 
ern sales manager, located in the 
Gilman ccmpany’s Chicago office. 

J. S. Ritter, formerly assistant, be- 
comes western sales manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago. J. J. Mc- 
Dermott becomes Mr. Ritter’s assist- 
ant. 

St. Marys Kraft Corp. and Kraft 
Bag Corp. are subsidiaries of the Gil- 
man Paper Co. 





Biochemical Appoints 
Ag Research Director 


SALEM, VA.—The appointment of 
Dr. B. J. Walker as director of agri- 
cultural research at the Biochemical 
Corporation of 


America, Salem, ea 
was announced re- Gig 


cently by George 
A. Jeffreys, presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Walker re- 
ceived his Ph.D. 
in animal nutrition 
from Purdue Uni- 
versity. His gradu- 
ate research work 
was in silage fer- aa 
mentation and uti- Dr. Walker 
lization. Biochemi- 
cal Corp. manufactures enzymes and 
enzyme products for animal feeds, 
baking, brewing and other industrial 
uses. The firm also manufactures 
Silo-Zyme, an enzyme-nutrient base 
designed to enhance and _ control 
natural silage fermentation. 

Dr. Walker’s immediate assignment 
is to give technical assistance to the 
distributors who represent the com- 
pany on the sale of this product. His 
research duties will be in the area of 
silage fermentation and the use of 
enzymes and enzyme fermentation 
products in animal feeds. 

He was formerly research livestock 
nutritionist for Swift & Co.'s genera! 
feed department. 

>. aoe 


Arizona’s 1958 Feed 
Totals 278,423 Tons 


MESA, ARIZ.—A total of 278,423 
tons of commercial feed was sold in 
Arizona during 1958, according to a 
state feed control report issued re- 
cently for that year. 

A break-down of the tonnage is as 
follows: Alfalfa meal, 275; animal by- 
products, 1,267; antibiotic supple- 
ments, 22; beef cattle feeds, 35,714; 
beef cattle feeds (supplement), 12,- 
766; calf feeds, 1,417; cottonseed 
meal, 78,994; cottonseed meal and 
hulls, 14,290; dairy cattle feeds, 42,- 
396; horse feeds, 1,989; mineral feeds, 
2,849; molasses, 8,987; oil seed meals 
(other than cottonseed), 1,914; pet 
foods, 13,109; poultry feeds, 50,366; 
rabbit feeds, 972; salt, 2,381; swine 
feeds, 1,724; vitamin supplements, 
17; wheat by-products, 2,039; other 
feeds (includes miscellaneous feeds 
and feeds not segregated or classified 
in quarterly reports), 4,935. 
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DEALERS LIKE WORKING 
WITH WIRTHMORE 


Bs _ 41 COOPERATION 


After being in the same feed family for 22 years and seeing 
the many changes that have taken place in this fast growing 
industry, it makes us feel justly proud to belong to the 
Wirthmore family. 

In the Wirthmore family you not only watch the advance- 
ment and the new highs attained in f you are part of the 
movement in which there is excellent teamwork and coopera- 
tion from the top down to the field servicemen and the salesmen. 

There is also the assurance of always having a uniform and 
quality product. 

With all these combinations working for us, it is not difficult 
to meet the keen competition that exists today, to serve the 
farmer and continue to grow. 


Horst’s Mill, Lebanon, Pa. 


"40 YEARS WITH 
»  WIRTHMORE AND 
GOING STRONG 


We want to let you know of our appreciation of the wonder- 
ful cooperation and assistance we have had from your 
organization. 

We have seen a lot of changes in the poultry and dairy 
business, and have found your organization abreast with the 
trends, improving its formulas delivery system; and that 
these things have been helpful in our growth. 


Veli & Feber 


Palm Grain Co., Lowell, Mass. 


IRTAMORE 


®) 


Heber Celereger/ 


INVESTIGATES 
WIRTHMORE — FINDS 
PERSONNEL WELL 
(7 LIKED AND PRODUCTS 
¢ EFFICIENT 


Having decided to go into the feed business for myself, I 
wanted to represent a company that made quality merchandise 
and got good results. 

I took a trip through the Wirthmore plant at Toledo and 
liked the care and precision that went into the making of 
Wirthmore Feeds. 

Then I went a step farther. I wanted to see how it rated 
among dealers and users. I found all the way down the line 
dealers like the Wirthmore personnel, cordiality and efficiency 
of the products in the field. 

I visited farms and found satisfaction for the results ac- 
complished with the feed and appreciation for the service 
rendered by the service department. 

I hope, in the not too distant future, my customers also will 
enjoy the results of Wirthmore Feeds and service. 


Sterling Feed Service, Washington Court House, Ohio 


Hee 


3 


Dy FEED BUSINESS 
| TRIPLED IN 
THREE YEARS 


Wirthmore service is one of the main things that has helped 
us to build up our feed business. With this service to help 
back us up we decided to hire an outside salesman, 

Systematic farm calls backed up by Wirthmore service and 
high quality feeds have made it possible for us to triple our 
feed business in the 3 years that we have had Wirthmore feeds. 


Geld bhetincl 


Hiestand, Inc., Marietta, Pa. 


Home office: 

@ Waltham, Mass. 
Mills at: 
Olean, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
St. Albans, V?. 
Concord, N. H. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Preston, Md. 
Hickery, N. C. 
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Convention 
Calendar 











9-10—Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Olyde 


WRITE, WIRE, 
OR ‘PHONE FOR Kassens, 382 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
~ cago, Til, 


INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 
Sept. 9-10—Maryland Conference 
for Feed Service Men; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 
Sept. 10—Florida Swine Day; Uni- 








ox 


Seventh Regional Area, Box 615, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Nov. 13-14— Oregon Sheep and 
Wool Days, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chm., Dr. C. W. Fox, Dairy 
& Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 21—Missouri Sheep Day, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia; ©. V. Ross, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 
Dec. 7-9—Minnesota Poultry Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., L. 
L. Baumgartner, Litchfield, Minn. 


eee Be} 
4d | 


i 


| 





il 


versity of Florida, Gainesville; sec., 
H. D. Wallace, Anifmal Husbandry 
and Nutrition Department. 
Sept. 11—Minnesota Swine Feeders 
Day; Peters Hall Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Prof. R. J. Meade, Animal Husbandry 
Department. 
Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Pick - Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; 
exec. vice pres., Alvin E. Oliver, 400 
Folger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 
Sept. 14-15—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianson, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Short Courses. 
Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N. Y.; sec., 


il , ; 3 . 
am io ; Margaret Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
_ — —_ : Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 
a ae . < ; Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
—- - : tn SanEESEe tion, Asheville, N.C.; sec. N. B, 


Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 17—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn., farm of Clarence Zie- 
mer, Elmwood, IIl.; sec., 8S. B. Swann, 


The low-cost way to handle more feed 
Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waterman, 
with less manpower! . a ae 


Feed Conference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 


PVTPRTENIP Pris 


| 


' 











If you ask a feed dealer like W. Udell of Barwell, 
Nebraska why he originally switched from 
bagged feed to the Butler Bulk-O-Matic® way, 
he'll probably tell you he did it to attract new 
customers and increase sales. . 

But then ask him what he likes best about his 
Butler bulk system, now that he’s been handling 
feed in bulk for a while. More than likely, the first 
thing he'll mention is the way bulk feed handling 
has helped him cut operating expenses. 

Since switching to bulk feed, Mr. Udell has 
reduced his operating costs enough to pay for 
his Bulk-O-Matic depot the first year. He has also 


increased his volume about one-fourth, gained 
several new big-volume customers and doubled 
his profitable delivery area. 

Low-cost Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks are avail- 
able in a wide range of sizes. They can be used 
individually as self contained units. Or a com- 
plete Butler Bulk-O-Matic feed center, with 
augers, belt or screw conveyors and bucket ele- 
vators can be tailored to fit your specific needs. 


For full details on Butler Bulk-O-Matic systems—the 
modern way to sell more feed at lower cost and make 
more profit — write the Butler office that is nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 402, P.O. Bex 7037, 1020 East sird Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


8, Alabama 


Dept. 2, South 27th Street and Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings © Controct 








Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Minneapolis, Mi * Galesburg, lilinols © Richmond, California * Birming * Houst (ee: somo ngton, Ontario, Canada 


L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18—College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 21—Illinois Egg Council; Illi- 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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nois Building, State Fair Grounds, 
Springfield, Ill.; sec., Scott Hinners, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale 


Sept. 23—Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn.; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianson, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Short Courses, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1. 

Sept. 23—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
C. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa.; sec., Donald W. 
Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 29-30 — Pacific Northwest 
Garden Supply Trade Show; Masonic 
Temple, Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 1-2—National Feed Ingredients 
Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 6-8 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

Oct. 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 8-9—Alabama Animal Nutri- 
tion and Management Conference; 
Duncan Hall, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; sponsored by Ala- 
bama Feed Assn., sec., Merlin Bryant, 
Brundidge Milling Co., Inc., Brun- 
didge, Alabama. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Oumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8. 
Richmond St., Chicago 32, Il. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
472, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 19-20—Beef Research Confer- 
ence (attendance by invitation) ; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- 
sored by Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute and National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council; Dr. 
C. B. Cox, Agricultural Economics 
Department, Purdue University. 

Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by California Hay, Grain & Feed 





Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, 
Petaluma. 


Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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only Upjohn 
offers 


y 


(-T-1e Me] ¢-[e [= 
me) ile 











Te rm aclo AQ) the unique 


blend of multiple fermentation 
factors for complete Ugh fortifica- 


48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 
in laying house , 


tion. Here’s proof... 


And for economical production with- 
out over-fortification try Bordens 
300 the balanced laying mash supple- 
ment containing fermacto 400 and 
all essential micronutrients at about 
$1.25 per ton on an all-mash basis. 
For custom blended micronutrients, 
too, contact your DOMM¢S field man. 





Dozen 
Eggs 
Per Ton 
of Mash 





Basa! Diet + 


Bese! Diet => Lbs /Ton Fermacto 400 











For complete price schedules and information 
contact 


THE Dordent COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-4100 


gltlt fites 


Corr cua 
Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, lilinois 
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Feaster, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Nutrition. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm. Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, TL 

Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 16—Tennessee Feed Manufac- 
tugers Assn., Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. 
field, American Trust Bidg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Yakima Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash.; John G. 
Wilson, Washington State Feed Assn., 
Inc., 814 Second Avenue Bldg., Seat- 
tle 4. 

Nov. 18—School for Poultry Serv- 
icemen; University of New Jersey, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick; chm., R. L. Squibb, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 











yi: sim esnegan | 


| PACKAGED UNIT 


Pellet Mills: 


i 
Hho» cum coms minieteacens weeuliishieiaiaiaineaee 


Complete Integration of Every —sumovy co a 
Pelleting Component: Feeder Uavid Conditioning 


with 2 Liquid 
@ Hard Pellet Mill 
@ Liquid Conditioning 
Feeder (1 or 2 liquids) 
@ Metered Flow Pump or 
Pumps 
@ Meter for each liquid 
@ Pellet Mash Feeder 
@ Steam Conditioner 
@ Hi-Speed Mixer or Multi- @ Optional Hi-Molasses 
Blender pellet extruder 


Never satisfied with things as they have been, 
Wenger engineered the Multi-Duty for lower- 
ing costs and improving production. 


@1 Minute Changeover 
from pellets to Wenger- 
blended mash feeds 

@ Control Panel for entire 
pelleting system 

@ Automatic controls 
throughout 


| ae 


50 HP Multi-Duty 
with Draver type percentage Feeder 
(motorized variable speed drive optional) 


Multi-Duty produces every major type of feed in 
demand today from a single packaged unit Pellet Mill 


@ Hard pellets (with or without liquids) 
@ Wengerblended mash feeds (1 or 2 liquids) 
@ Hi-Molasses pellets (optional) 


Super 75 
Roughage Buster 
Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mill 


100 HP 
Multi-Duty 
as Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mill 


Roller Chain Model 
Horizontal Pellet Coolers, 
Crumble Rolls and Scalper 

not shown here. 


Write for complete information. 
(‘Wenger “Mixer, Many facturing |‘, pry Peg: <a 


SABETHA KANSAS PHONE 111 





Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State University, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 


aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 2—Ontario Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Association; King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto; sec., Murray Mc- 
Phail, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Dec. 3-4—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, School of Agriculture, 


vention and Show; Berryville, Ar- 
kansas; sec., Charles D. Hawks, P. O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 

Jan. 4-5—Kansas Formula Feed 

Conference; Kansas State University, 


Training School; University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; Dr. J. O. Christian- 
son, Director of Agricultural Short 
Courses, Institute of Agriculture, St. 
Paul 1. 

Jan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. ©, Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, DL 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec. Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lioyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg. Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assu., mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; 
annual convention; mgr., John G. Wil- 
son, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding COonfer- 
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It goes on every week — like the production 
and availability of Solulac! That’s why those 
who formulate feeds with Solulac always are 
confident of a continuous supply. Make use 
of Solulac with its high nutritional values, 
its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors — 
unidentified growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and vi- 
tamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing. Available in 50 and 100-pound bags 
or bulk carloads. Write, wire or phone. Grain Processing Corporation is 


also a continuous source of corn distillers dried grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, 1OWA @ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Coppin Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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“Our business has grown because 
we go out and work with farmers 


—says Homer Divers, 
Divers Feed Store and Elevator, 
Auxvasse, Missouri 





Farmers around Auxvasse look upon Mr. 
Divers as an advisor as well as a feed and 
grain man...and for good reason. To his 
experience on a dairy and hog farm, he has 
added Purina Feeding Advisor training. 
Folks can depend on his advice to help 
them get better results. 


Divers Feed Store and Elevator operates 
as a service center for a community 12 
miles wide and 18 miles long. In this area, 
Divers delivers Purina Chows in bags or 
in bulk... picks up grain for Check-R- 
Mixing or for sale... weighs hogs and 
cattle to help farmers know their feed 


costs... operates a grain bank for the , = 

convenience and profit of customers. Farm folks look to Mr. Divers for advice. Here, Everett “| fed exactly what the Check-R-Mixer 

With demonstrations and group meetings Watwood (left) discusses a feeding problem with him. called for,” said Floyd Durks,-“and my 
> 


: 4 : hogs ed 203 ds at th ket 
Mr. Divers carries late Purina Research : alte done onal tama. 
findings to his customers and prospective nome a 
customers. Such activities have added to ™ ha heen 
farm income and profits of farmers around 


Auxvasse. 


Outstanding customer service has built 
Divers Feed Store and Elevator Company 
into one of the largest businesses in the 
Auxvasse market. 


mA TES 





> 


Mr. Divers stocks Purina Chows to fit the needs of his 
customers, whether they want a complete feed or a 
Check-R-Mix ration using local grains. 





PURINA... VYOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 














ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, , TM. 

Feb. 21-23—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. - 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hote! Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 17-18—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 1-2—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 11-13—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 8. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 9-1l1—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 





Dura-Buket Sales 
Manager Named 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Appoint- 
ment of Francis R. Smedley, Jr., as 
sales manager of the Dura-Buket di- 
vision of National 
Oats Co., East St. 

Louis, was an- 
nounced recently 
by R. T. Matthews, 
vice president. oa 

Mr. Smedley will [> 
move from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, — 
headquarters for [| 
his former position 
as midwest sales 
representative of 
the Dura- Buket 
division. He earli- 


F. R. Smedley, Jr. 


er worked as a Dura-Buket salesman | 
after completing his training course | 


with the National Oats Co. 

Mr. Smedley has had sales experi- 
ence with bucket elevator operations 
and allied fields since 1952. He holds 
an animal husbandry degree from Ok- 
lahoma State University. 


Memphis Club Hears 


Baseball Discussion 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Members of 
the Memphis Feed and Grain Club 





heard a rundown on major league and | 
minor league baseball at their month- | 


ly dinner meeting, with Danny Men- 
endez, general manager of the Mem- 


phis Chicks, in the Southern Associa- | 


tion, as the speaker. 


Mr. Menendez reviewed the current | 
situation in organized baseball, with | 


particular reference to the proposed 
Continental League, third major loop 
slated to start in 1961. He explored 
the possibilities inherent in this pro- 
posed circuit. The baseball executive 
also gave a generally optimistic view 
of minor league baseball. 

The meeting was held for the first 
time at the Memphis Athletic Club. 
In the past meetings have been in the 
Cecac Club, located in the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange Building. J. Well- 
ford Withers of Overley and Withers, 
club president, presided at the session. 
The next meeting is slated for Sept. 
15 at the M.A.C. 


i 
— 





MEYER OFFICE MOVED 
MINNEAPOLIS—C. W. Meyer of 
the C. W. Meyer Co., feed ingredient 
firm, has moved his office to a new 
location—9326 Briar Lane, Minneapo- 
lis 20. 





YOU’LL LIKE THE QUALITY-BUILT 
W-W GRAIN ROLLER MILL 


because 


IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have 
appeared in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order 
from Feedstuffs’ Reader Service Department: 


36. 


37. 


. Da 


. Processing of 


. Science and Service—a 


Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 


. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
50c 


Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer 


. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 


Nelson 


Calf Feeding Research—by Dr. Frank M. Crane, 
20¢ 


Land O'Lakes Creameries 


. Bulk Feed Handling Operations—Reprint of 3 articles by 


Al P. Nelson, Special Writer for Feedstuffs 


. Going ‘Like 60° for 50 Years in Broiler Nutrition—by 


Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .... 20¢ 


. Crop-Use Pattern of Fertilizers in the U.S.—by J. R. 


Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Reprint of 9 articles in Croplife; 33 maps, 
numerous charts A 


. Protein and Energy Requirements of Chickens in Egg 


Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
20 


nesota 


. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients— 
by Charles H. Hubbell 20¢ 


. What Does Vertical integration Do to Competition 
Cravens, Ohio State Univer- 
20c 


Feed Sales?——By Dr. M. E. 


. Enzymes in Animal Feeds—by Dr. Leo S. Jensen, State 
20c 


College of Washington 


. Flow Characteristics of Feed Ingredients—by Paul Berg, 
20¢ 


Professional Engineer 


. The Early Weaning of Lambs—by R. M. Jordan, H. E. 
20¢ 


Hanke and D. Reimer, University of Minnesota .... 


Animal Fats in Feeds—a series of five articles by R. W. 
MacGregor, L. L. Horton, Raymond H. Norton Robert 
Fleming and Clark B. Rose 50c 


. The Feeding Velue of Pelleted Rations for 


Ruminants—by Dr. J. H. Meyer, University of —_ 


fornia 


beans for Broiler Feeding—by Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson & Leland Tollett, University of Arkansas 20¢ 


16-page summary of AFMA 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge 


Summary of Pork Contracts—by Dr. Paul Roy, Louisiana 
State University 20c 


Feeding Layers for Commercial Eggs—by Dr. Robert H. 
Harms, University of Florida 20c 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


copy(ies) of the fellowing reprints for which payment 


Is enclosed. 





Yes, feed processed through a famous W-W Grain Roller Mill, 
is more digestible, makes livestock eat more, gain more. 

It's the quality roller mill with outstanding features such 
as simplified, precision control wheel for easy adjustment, 
chilled-cast “mill-type” rolls hardened through entire thick- 
ness of wall, heavy cast iron frame that last years longer than 
any other mill. Rolls don’t clash when running empty. A con- 
venient roller exchange regrooving service is available at 
low cost. 

Once you see it and compare it, you’re sure to buy a W-W. 
Sizes from 6” to 36” widths, 


Write for free literature and attractive time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 2237 xo: 


1 >. we Se Se a ae 
28 30— ss 31 32238 8 8 O87 


i 
Seeaeaee eae aeae ee ee @ @ «* 


2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 
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THE NEW WINONA 
Elevator Bucket 


Designed to do a better, 
faster, more ient job. Gives you 


high speed pick-up and discharge 
without overworking your elevator 
leg. New Scientific shape does it! 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPC 





Mileage Payments to 
Feed Salesmen Hit 
High of 8.59c a Mile 


CHICAGO—The cost of keeping a 
feed industry salesman. on the road 
in an automobile has reached an all- 
time high, according to A. J. Schoen, 
president of Wheels, Inc., Chicago, 
auto fleet leasing firm. 

Mileage payments to feed industry 





company business reached a national 





327 S. Le Selle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 

A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


average of 8.59¢ a mile this year. Na- 
tional average for all industries is 
8.91¢, also a record high, according 
to Mr. Schoen. 

This represents a jump from a year 
ago, when the national average was 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 8.22¢ a mile. It is an increase of 15% 

over 1957, when the national average 








— was 7.72¢ a mile. 





The Wheels, Inc., survey represents 








| © Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


reports from 327 companies operating 
national, regional and local auto 
fleets, ranging in size from 25 to 1,000 



































All Schenley Products are fairly and realistically 


priced. Write or wire today. 


Member of the Distillers Feed Research Council 


Schenley Distillers Inc. 


\ 
‘ 





Pigs Who Think 


Prefer 
Schenley SOLUDRI 


Pigs like their mixed feed to include 
SOLUDRI, Schenley Distillers Dried 
Solubles*. They are smarter than you 
think — SOLUDRI’s ingredients — 
high proteins, B-vitamins and min- 
erals — will help the pig through its 
whole life-cycle, from growing pig to 
lactating sow. SOLUDRI’s grain 
fermentation factors (the unknown 
growth factors) also break down and 
enrich cereal grain nutrients so that 
pigs can use the feed more efficiently. 


Get better health, faster weight gain 
and higher productivity in your pigs 
with energy-packed SOLUDRI. 


*with GFF: Grain Fermentation Factor 





cars. Both companies paying a flat 
mileage rate and those paying rates 
on a sliding scale based on territory 
were included. 

For the first time, more companies, 
36%, paid 9¢ a mile than any other 
rate. Next most popular rate was 8¢ 
a mile, paid by 23% of the companies 
studied. Sixteen percent paid more 
than 9¢ a mile, while the lowest re- 
ported rate was 6.5¢ a mile, paid 
only by two companies. 

Companies whose salesmen aver- 
aged more than 18,000 miles a year 
over the road generally paid 8 or 9¢ 
a mile, Mr. Schoen said. Those oper- 
ating fleets primarily in cities, where 
lower mileage is the rule, are often 
paying 10 and 11¢ a mile, he added. 


— 
at 


New General Manager 
Announced by Dracco 


CLEVELAND—H. W. Gaeckle has 
been named vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Dracco division, 
Fuller Co., Cleve- 
land. Dracco man- 
ufactures dust con- 
trol equipment and 
pneumatic convey- 
ors for industry. 

Mr. Gaeckle has 
been with Dracco 
for 22 years, and 
has served as gen- 
eral sales manager 
since 1950. He is 
a graduate of 
Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. Gaeckle is assuming active con- 
trol of the division from George A. 
Gieseler, who has been chief execu- 
tive officer of the company for the 
past 25 years, and will continue in a 
senior advisory capacity. 


-— 
— 


Aeration, Temperature 


Systems Installed 


BOONE, IOWA — Rolfes Grain 
Aeration & Electronics Corp., Boone, 
has announced that 140 firms have 
installed or have contracted to install 
the firm’s aeration and temperature 
systems. 

The number of firms and the states 
in which they are located, are as fol- 
lows: Colorado, 9; Georgia, 1; Illi- 
nois, 25; Indiana, 7; Iowa, 26; Kan- 
sas, 14; Michigan, 6; Minnesota, 4; 
Missouri, 6 Nebraska, 21; North Car- 
olina, 1; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 3; 
Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; South 
Dakota, 1; Texas 7; Virginia 1, and 
Washington, 4. 








H. W. Gaeckle 











HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 

Valley Stream, Long Isiand, N.Y. 
LOcust 1-8225 


*U.S. Patents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 
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Business-Builders 


_ for Feed Manufacturers 





SWINE FeEeps 
WITH 





— 


“Do-It-Yourself” 
Information 


for Farmers 








DUSTRIES INC, 
UT stecer 
PENNSYLVANIA 





gies INC: 
ynoust 
punLicney ant graces 


ene tevant® 


ented 
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These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers ... no exaggerated claims, no “bull.” Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 





ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-LB. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. 





MOLASSES PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


DISTILLERS Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 


DRIED SOLUBLES (1) POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
=~ C) SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
J [1] DAIRY ond BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
2 ° INC. Folders to distribute to our customers: 
MIDWEST SALES AGENT Indicate > CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
The North American Trading and Import C mo. desired : FARM USES of PACO 
101 Arsenal S?., St. Le 7 ee PR 6.0858 . 
CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


A PRODUCT OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRI 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Phor 





SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA 
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COBALT 
CARBONATE 


OFFICERS—Officers of the Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn. were elected at 
the recent Kentucky Feed Conference in Louisville. Shown are (left to right): 
Louis Shadburne, Henry Fruechtenicht Co., Inc., Louisville, first vice presi- 
dent; B. C. Parker, Pan American Mills, Bowling Green, president; M. J. 
Rahiya, Kentucky By-Products Corp., Louisville, retiring president, and Jack 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 


€30 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUxon 6-685S 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 

















SINCE 1885—-GRUENDLER QUALITY THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Dependable Large Capacity Feed Producers 
“BEST BY TEST” 


Gruendier “lifetime service" Feed Milling Equipment 


greater profits to yourselves, to your Dealers and to the Farmer and Livestock 
Producers. Seldom equalled, many Gruendier Hammermill Feed Grinders, alone, 
have been operating day in and day out for thirty years or more. Sturdily constructed 
Equipment assures you of a better investment in your Milling Operations. 


Slow Speed 
Grinder for 
free flowing 
grains 


Gruendier Feed Grinders, Mixers and Equipment are manu- 
factured in a wide range of sizes and capacities. Write for 
illustrated Bulletins, Specifications, Installation Diagrams 


GRUENDLER 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
Dept., F.S. 9-5-59 2915 N. Market Street St. Louis 6, Mo. 





Weber, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, reelected secretary-treasurer. 





Poultrymen Elected to 


Poultry Hall of Fame 


AMES, IOWA —Election of two 
poultrymen to the Poultry Hall of 
Fame was announced at the Poul- 
try Science Assn. here recently. 

J. Holmes Martin, Purdue Univer- 
sity, secretary of the American Poul- 
try Historical Society, announced the 
additions to the hall of fame included 
the late Dr. Fred Robert Beaudette, 
poultry pathologist, and James Gar- 
field Halpin, professor emeritus, head 
of the University of Wisconsin poul- 
try department from 1909 to 1953, 

Dr. Beaudette started as an in- 
structor in bacteriology at Kansas 
State University in 1919. In 1923 he 
joined the staff of Rutgers Univer- 
sity as a teaching veterinarian and 
as poultry pathologist at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. He discovered the cause of 
laryngotracheitis and developed vac- 
cine to prevent the disease, discov- 
ered strains of Newcastle disease 
virus for the prevention of New- 
castle disease by vaccination, discov- 
ered swine erysipelas in turkeys and 
made an early diagnosis of fowl 
plague in the US. 

Mr. Halpin was the first student 
at Cornell University to major in 
poultry husbandry. After graduation 
he went to Rhode Island College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
where he helped in pioneering work 
on control of blackhead in poultry, 
then became head of poultry hus- 
bandry at Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege and became the first head of 
the poultry husbandry department at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1909. 


ee 





Research Center in 


California Established 


SAN FRANCISCO—An agricultur- 
al research center has been estab- 
lished by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute to be attached to the Southern 
California Laboratories in South 
Pasadena. The center is under the 
direction of Harris M. Benedict, 
senior plant physiologist. 

Stanford Research Institute has 
had experience in the field of agri- 
cultural economics, agronomy and 





animal husbandry. The center will 
carry out research within the insti- 
tute, and also will have limited funds 
available to sponsor research by 
qualified organizations and _ indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Benedict was associated with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for 15 years before becoming a Stan- 
ford Research Institute staff mem- 
ber in 1950. Since coming to the 
institute, he has specialized in re- 
search on the effects of air pollu- 
tion on vegetation. 





The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


TET ONE source, 
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pant 


SOY CAKE-LETS 
CORN KIB-LETS 
CORN. FLAKES 

Telenti ted 
WHEAT KIB-LETS 
WHEAT FLAKES 


EXPELLER SOY BEAN 





Automatic Mepication 


EDI-MATIC— 


SEMI-SOLID BLOCK 
Write or Call 


ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1220 FLOUR EXCHANGE BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 

Phone: FEderal 6-6527 


"Registered Naremco 














TRAINING SCHOOL — Seventeen Kent dealers from Nebraska, Illinois, 

Minnesota and Iowa were in Muscatine, Iowa, recently for a three-day training 
school on management and nutrition, conducted by the educational and 
scientific staff of Kent Feeds. The three-day session is one of a series that Kent | 
holds for its dealers throughout the year to keep them advised of nutritional | 
advances, changes in feeding practices. and programs. The group includes 


(left to right): 
First row—Joe Zuidema, 


Prophetstown 
qari. Akron, lowa; Jack fore noo (lowa) Sowne ‘Service; Leonard Swart, Slay - 


ton (Minn.) Mobile Feed Service; ler, 


Huetig, Huetig Feed Store, Belden, Neb.; second i Deppe, Froning & ‘Deppe Elevator, 
Ames, Iowa; Arnie Stradinger, Farm Fertilizer & Insurance Agency, Inc. el 
Dean 1 and Mel Carison, Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine; Delbert McDermott, Model 
Hatchery, Dyersville, lowa, and Maynard Beitz, Hopkinton, lowa; third rew—Harry Riebe- FOR M Df NFORMAT |ON WR 

Riebesell Feed Service, Calumet, Iowa; Les 


Neb.; Floyd Griffith, Cruger Farmers Coop. 
Grain 


Co., and Vernon Weiss, Farmers Spapawadive, Lost Nation, lowa. 
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YOU CAN ADVERTISE YOUR 
FEEDS LIKE THIS... 





START TODAY TO INCREASE YOUR 


MILK PROFITS! 

















. 


Contains Enzyme- producing Live 
Rumen Bacteria, to promote higher 
milk production through better use 
of feed and better nutrition. 


d contains 
Make sure your fee 
Dr.LeGear's NU-CUD the Enzyme Bacteria 


WHEN YOU ADD NU- cUuD.. 













Additive. 





(Til.) Feed Mill; Les Anderson, Farmers Co- 





Bressler Feed Store, Wayne, Neb., and Harold 








Geisler, Les Feed & Produce, Bancroft, 
iL.; Roger Kruse, Holland (lowa) 








Canada to Cut Turkey 
Support Rate in 1960 


OTTAWA — Beginning with 1960, 
the Canadian government support 
price in turkeys will be 20¢ Ib., 5¢ 
Ib. below the current support rate. 

Douglas Harkness, minister of ag- 
riculture, who announced the change, 
warned that if turkey production con- 
tinued to increase in excess of market 
requirements or what could be con- 
sumed in the domestic market, fur- 
ther action would have to be taken. 

In brief, he said, the facts are that 
turkey marketings in 1958 exceeded 
those of 1957 by 27%. Turkey poults 
hatched at the end of June, 1959, 
show an increase of 48% for broiler 
weights and 17% for mature weights 
over the same period last year. As a 
result, he said, marketings to date 
this year total 25,789,553 Ib., almost | 
double that of the same period last 
year, and total marketings for 1959 
will reach record levels. 

Mr. Harkness said it was quite ap- 
parent to everyone that any further 
increase in turkey production will 
create a surplus beyond what can be 
disposed of in the domestic market. 

He said the Canadian Turkey Fed- 
eration had proposed that price sup- 
port for turkeys be reduced from the 
existing 25¢ lb. to the 20¢ level. But, 
he added, in view of the fact that 
much of the current production may 
have been based on the existing sup- 
port price, it has been decided to con- 
tinue the present level of support un- 
til the end of this year. 


_ 
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NEW STORE BUILT 


PARKSTON, S.D.—A new $3,400 
feed store was added to the Farmers 
Elevator Co. recently. The 40 x 50 ft. 
structure holds 100 tons of feed. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Including New 5 Lb. Cans of B - 333 
HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 

Box 840, Milwaukee 1, 




















CHAMPION | 


MOBILE MILL EQUIPMENT 












You can do it with a CHAMPION—another reason why 
Champion is your best buy in mobile units. Produced as regu- 
lar equipment, this new bulk carrier hauls 24% tons of concen- 
trates—in eight separate compartments! Each bin has a capac- 
ity for 600 Ibs. of concentrates. With this unit you can pre- 
weigh concentrates for nine individual batches of feed before 
leaving your plant—haul one batch in the unit’s mixer—and a 
batch in each of the carrier’s eight separate compartments. 
When you process feed, concentrates are fed into the mixer 
by a screw conveyor, from your selection of any one or more 
of the bins. And in addition to the bulk carrier, there is ample 
space on the unit for hauling one more full ton of bagged con- 
centrates! You get more for your money with a CHAMPION. 
Fast and accurate grinding action, plus the larger, 2- to 3-ton Champion air unloading system — 
mixing capacity, processes a high tonnage of top-grade formula the industry's finest, cleanest air system 
feed—at a loWer cost per ton than units of lesser volume. ger installed soony mill and mixer unit. 

: , : By furnishing both air system and/or auger 
You'll provide more and better ON-THE-FARM service with 


discharge, Champion units provide com- 
a CHAMPION. Write for information. plete unloading convenience 


CHAMPIONS Are Built to Build YOUR Business 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST  * MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Peter Hand Appoints 


Northeastern Manager 


CHICAGO—Wiley Akins, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Peter Hand Foun- 
dation, Chicago, re- 
cently announced 
the appointment of 
Warren Knauss as 
district manager 
of the firm’s north- 
eastern division. 

Mr. Knauss will 
service Maine, 
Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland. 

He is a graduate of North Dakota 
State College and has had more than 
10 years experience in the feed in- 
dustry. He was formerly associated 
with Swift & Co., Consolidated Prod- 
ucts and McKesson & Robbins. 





Warren Knauss 





Growth of Co-op’s 
Egg Program Noted 


reported that three egg grading 
plants had been installed—one at 
Canton, one at Hattiesburg and an- 
other at New Albany. Mr. Spivey re- 
ported also that the co-op had pur- 
chased a feed mill, hatchery 


farmer-owned federation. 
“M.F.C, is considering the pussi- 





bility of adding liquid fertilizer to 
its manufacturing program,” Mr. Spi- 
vey said. A new fertilizer plant and 
superphosphate plant have been con- 
structed at New Albany. 


we. 


New Combination 
Mobile Mill Made 


DES MOINES — Bow-Key Feeds, 
Des Moines, has developed a new 
lightweight, mobile grinding, weigh- 
ing and mixing unit which soon will 
be made available to dealers and 
feeders, according to an advertise- 
ment which appeared in a recent 
issue of Iowa Farm Bureau Spokes- 


man. 

“This unit will grind, weigh, mix 
and convey all farm grains, includ- 
ing ear corn,” said the ad. “There 
is no guessing, as the grain, con- 
centrate, salt and mineral are 
weighed into the mixing unit.” The 
unit, according to Bow-Key’s adver- 
tisement, will convey the mixed ra- 
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JERRY HINSHAW > 
Springdale Ark wv 7 


| DAVID NORTHAM 


ROSCOE PARKS 


| GUY BRUCE 
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come from 
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| HANK MANGUS 


MACK NORTH 


Springdale, Ark. * 


Why not call your Arbor Acres Division right now? 


Gainesville, Ga. 


Arbor Acres maintains nine production divisions 
from Maine to California, in every important broiler 
area. The breeding stock that produces your 

Arbor Acres pullets is ranged and housed under your 
conditions . . . and passes along the ability to grow 
and convert in your environment. 


Since there’s an Arbor Acres Division in your 
area, you can see for yourself before you buy. 
Your Arbor Acres Representative 

will be sure to invite you because so many of 
our visitors are now using 100% Arbor Acres 
crossed with a proven male. Are you? 





ARBOR ACRES FARM, iwc. 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Skowhegan, Me. * Concord, N.C. © Albertville, Ala. * Blairsville, Ga. * Aprilia, Italy 


Thorntown, Ind. 
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“Many feeders and dealers,” said 
the ad, “will use (the mobile unit) 
as a stationary grinder, mixer and 
scale at their place of business or 
on the farm.” 


Grain Heat Detection 
Installations Listed 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines, has an- 
nounced that a total of 124 firms have 
recently installed the company’s 
equipment for detecting and control- 
ling temperatures in grain. 

The numbers of installations in 
each of 20 states are as follows: Ok- 
lahoma, 20; Kansas, 27; Texas, 12; 
Missouri, 4; South Dakota, 4; Arkan- 
sas, 3; Idaho, 1; Minnesota, 2; Vir- 
ginia, 1; Alabama, 2; Illinois, 8; Cali- 
fornia, 2; Ohio, 4; North Carolina, 1; 
Indiana, 3; Michigan, 1; Florida, 1; 
— 3; Nebraska, 18, and Iowa, 
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MINERAL FEED 











WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 





FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 

readers..no catch 

to it. $5 a year 

brings 52 issues 

crammed full of 
tion. 




















Sales Representative 
For Rolfes Named 


BOONE, IOWA—George A. Rolfes, 
president of Rolfes Grain Aeration 
and Temperature System Companies, 
Boone, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dennis 
Serdahl as sales 
representative. 

A graduate of 
the University of 
Illinois, Mr. Ser- 
dahl will be as- 
signed to the com- 
pany’s southern II- 
linois and Indiana 
territory. His ap- 
pointment brings 
the firm’s sales 
force to a total of 
23. The Rolfes companies, manufac- 
turers of grain aeration and tem- 
perature measuring systems, are 
serving 33 grain states from coast 
to coast. 


Feed Men ‘die N.H. 


Poultry Committee 


DURHAM, N.H.—Several represen- 
tatives of feed manufacturing firms 
have been named to the poultry serv- 
icemen’s advisory committee for the 
next annual University of New Hamp- 
shire Poultry Health Conference to 
be held here Feb. 4-5. 

The committee, which set the con- 
ference dates at a recent meeting in 
Durham, also discussd a tentative 
program. Poultry diseases and man- 
agement will be the keynote of the 
gathering and efforts will be made to 
have men of national reputation speak 
on various subjects. 

Each year the New Hampshire con- 
ference attracts about 500 leaders of 
the poultry industry, who receive up- 
to-the-minute information on poultry 
health. 

This year’s servicemen’s advisory 
committee includes: Emory Peacock, 
Unity Grist Mill, Manchester; Ronald 
Sherburne, H. K. Webster Co., Law- 
rence, Mass.; Kenneth Bassett, East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange, Con- 
cord; Roger Clement, Beacon Milling 
Co., Manchester; Thomas Sweetser, 
Wirthmore Feed Co., Dover. 

Fred Garland, Ralston Purina Co., 
Nashua; Richard Goodell, Nichols, 
Inc., Exeter; Robert Goodrich, assist- 
ant county agent, Exeter; Judson 
Sanderson, Hopkins Grain Co., Green- 
field; A. E. Tepper, Merrimack Farm- 
ers Exchange, Concord; C. J. Ahern, 
Hubbard Farms, Walpole, and Verne 
Ayer, R. C. Durgin, Inc., Newmarket. 


Firm 1 atredsiine 


Vaccine Reducer 


KANSAS CITY—A new concentra- 
ting and adsorption agent to reduce 
the volume of vaccines has been intro- 
duced by Diamond Laboratories of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Those attending the convention of 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Assn. here Aug. 23-27 were told that 
the agent is Neojel, a stable colloidal 
form of calcium-phosphorus normal- 
ly found in the bone formation centers 
of the body. 

Through the use of Neojel, Diamond 
Laboratories has been able to reduce 
vaccine doses to approximately one 
third of hitherto needed volume. At 
the same time, the vaccine’s potency 
is increased because there is a slower, 
more uniform tissue absorption, the 
Diamond scientists said. 

Just recently developed, the product 
so far has been applied to Neo-Vac 
(erysipelas vaccine); leptospira po- 





Dennis Serdahi 











MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC 


Ranch Mort 95th & Mis 


Kansas City . 











icine for symptomatic relief and pro- 
tective action in gastric and duodenal 
ulcer, heartburn, acute and chronic 
dyspepsia and similar distress. This 
product is sold through druggists un- 
der the name of Neo-Gel. 


Gicchen Leader Lane 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. — A leasing 
program for a “Flex-blend one man 
boxcar and truck loader” has been 
inaugurated by the R. T. Sheehan Co., 





th. 
R. T. Sheehan, president, says the 
lease payment applies on the purchase 
price if the customer elects to pur- 
chase. 
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‘CUT COSTS \. 


Your EGGtober Feeds 
with Terramycin”® 

can hel customers //” 
save 5.7% to 


24% in 
‘| fTeedcosts” 


*Based on extensive college and commercial trials 

































Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 





*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 











IMPROVED FORTIFIERS 


news From Sfatehfords 





% New Stepped-up potencies . . . low mixing costs . . . more uniform distribution to meet 


today’s need for greater feed efficiency. 


Again, Blatchford’s moves ahead to help you sell more! 
Blatchford’s new stepped-up fortifier potencies assure you the im- 
proved, high-energy feeds your customers want for better weight 
gains. Now, you have a choice of 3 improved-fortifier package sizes 
to meet the exact needs of your equipment... 
fortification at low costs. Mail coupon for latest information today. 


PLUS 


STARTER SWINEX 
and 


GROWER SWINEX 
for Pig and Hog Feeds 


( 


50 Ib. bog mixes easily —fortifies 
one ton with new high-potency vita- 
mins and minerals as approved by 
leading laboratories and agriculture 
schools. 


fila tchfords 


“Ww 








assure easy, accurate 


NEW VITADINE (100 Ibs.) 
100 Ib. Bag! New increased 
micro-ingredient potencies prop- 
erly balanced for safe, sure, 
high-energy maximum-growth 
feeds. Used at 5% levels, new 
Vitadine (100 Ib.) mixes easily 
... assures ideal distribution in 
ordinary mixers at normal mix- 
ing time rates. 


NEW VITADINE XX (50 Ibs.) 
50 Ib. Bag! Del 


creased-fortification efficiency as 
Vitadine 100 Ib. Used 


in some 


vers same ry 


) 
ata 


types of feed 


levels 





mixers new Vitadine AA may 


require longer mixing t 
assure complete nitorn 


bution 


NEW NUTRIFFIC (10 Ibs.) 
10 lb. Bag! Same improved fortifications 
as Vitadine and Vitadine XX. For best dis- 
tribution of fractional vitamins and min- 
erals, we recommend that new Nutriffic be 
pre-mixed with suitable carrier for mixing 
with the finished feed at levels of from 
24% to 5%. Proper mixing equipment is 
also needed to assure uniform distribution. 





ALL 3 Blatchford’s New Fortifiers Now Available .. . 
BUFF LABEL .. . for egg and breeder feeds 
GREEN LABEL .. . for poultry and turkey feeds 
BROILER LABEL . . . for broiler feeds . j 


-_ we ew Oe eer 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
Wovkegan, Iil., Dept. 299 





WRITE TODAY 
for latest facts on 
Blatchford's Improved 
Fortifiers! 


YES! Send me new Blatchford Fortification Brochure with 
complete details on improved fortifiers! 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
oe v 


SALES POSITION — PREFER NEAR 
Southeast. Age 23. Three years’ Kansas 
State Milling, Address Ad No, 6165, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 























MOLASSES FEED SALESMAN—POSITION 
N. J., Pa. and New England. Commis- 
sion, traveling expenses. Address Ad No. 
6165, Peedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SALESMAN WITH EXECUTIVE AND TER- 
ritery experience desires sales position 
with medium or small company. College 








Minn. 
| MACHINERY WANTED 
v chesihdibhadeseeede 


WANTED USED AUTOMATIC SEALER 
for gluing, closing and sealing 6 Ib. paper 
bags. 8. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 































finisher, Richardson semi-automatic bag- 
ger. Zip Feed Mills, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 





FOR SALE—ATTRITION MILL 26" BAUER 
No, 7306 double runner with two 26 H.P. 
motors. Good condition. Write or phone 
J. H. Patterson Co., Marengo, Ill. 





FOR SALE — GRAIN PILER SWIVEL 
loader. Ideal for filling flat storage. Like 
new. Mt. Union Co-op. Elevator Co., Mt. | 


Union, lowa. 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


DAFFIN FEED UNIT, EXCELLENT CON- 
dition. New 1959 heavy duty Chev. truck. 
Located No, Indiana. Address Ad No. 
6147, Peedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron puileys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jeffersen City, Mo. 








graduate with successful record. Good 
following. Address Ad No. 6159, Feed- BULK sTOR- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. age tanks for soybeans. Selma Soybean 
WANTED—GOOD USED H.P. PELLET 
MACHINERY FOR SALE mill. Buhner & Co., Inc., 165 North Clay 

© St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
a SN Nc 

i ‘ CRUMBLER FOR CENTURY-MODEL CAL- 
CAPSTAN CAR PULLER, MARION FEED ifornia pellet mill. Address Ad No, 5169, 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. B, H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimere 24, Md. 





USED OAT CLEANER WANTED. STATE 
condition, price and capacity. Hernando 
Feed Producers, Route 1, Box 219, Brooks- 
ville, Fila. 


WANTED — GOOD USED COMBINATION 
bulk-bag unit, separate or with grain 
box. Farmers’ Supply Co., Box 577, Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky. 





a nes 
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SALESMAN TO COVER OHIO, INDIANA, 
Kentucky, West Virginia territory—for & 
leading mineral-vitamin supplement man- 
ufacturer. Prefer man with knowledge of 
feeds and feeding and familiar with feed 
manufacturing, Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Reply to: Vit-A-Way, Inc., 

P.O. Box 4311, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS-SALESMEN 
—Manufacturer animal health products, 
antibiotic vitamin mineral supplements. 
Territories open Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
York, other states. Ex salary, com- 
mission. Give details, experience, refer- 
ences. Address Ad No. 4510, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE — 
Well known manufacturer has opening 
for man now calling on feed dealers to 
sell special fast selling product to deal- 
ers, good commission, payable monthly, 
full credit on repeat business, excellent 
sales promotion program. For details give 
territory now covering and how often. 
All replies confidential. Write R. F. Davis, 
Box 6020, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 














WANTED—GOOD USED MOLASSES MIX- 
er for a two-ton upright batch mixer. 
Mixer and motor only. Priced to sell. 
U. L. Harman, Inc., Marydel, Del. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B&B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 








DAFFIN PORTABLE MIXER AND GRIND- 
er. Good condition. Price $8,000. Jacob J. 
Vargo, R.R. No, 2 Box 330, Perkasie, 
Pa.; Telephone ALpine 17-6463. 

FOR SALE—FEED MIXER, HOWELL 2- 
ton horizontal. Complete with 16 H.P. 
3-phase Fairbanks-Morse enclosed motor, 
V-belt drive and feed hopper. Used very 
little, Will sacrifice for quick sale, Call 
ELmwood 2-2265, Sauk Centre, Minn. 







































FOR SALE—MODEL M-16 KELLY DU- 
plex hammer mill with dust collector 
and 60 H.P. TECF motor, good condi- 
tion. Can be seen in service now. Write 
or phone Stark Brothers Feed Store, 
Corydon, Ind. 


SALE: ALUMINUM TANKS, 23,000, 14,000, 
3,000 gal. Dewatering presses: Davenport 
No, 1A, 3A, Louisville §-roll 36", 3-—Louls- 
ville rotary steam tube dryers, 6x60’, 6'x 
26°. 4 dia. stainiess steel spray dryers. 
Perry, 1403 N. 6th 8t., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales, hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
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City, Mo. 

SALESMEN TO CALL DIRECTLY ON 
farmers te sell aluminum gate on com- 
mission and incentive basis. Contact: Pio- 
neer Industries, Sioux City, lowa. 


WANTED — TERMINAL ELEVATOR 8U- 
perintendent, experienced in our mill 
operations. Middle aged, strong leader- 
ship ability, only high caliber applicants 
considered. Salary open. Southeast loca- 
tion. Address Ad No, 6142, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EDITORIALLY TRAINED MAN WITH 
working knowledge of country grain ele- 
vators for position on trade paper. Give 
all qualifications, experience, education, 
family, references, , etc, Write Ad 
No, 5170, Feedstuffs, 2832 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill 











MILL ENT 
for mill 36 miles from Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Growing organization making 30 
tagged feeds. Write stating qualifications, 
including experience, age and salary de- 
sired. Mathis Grain and Elevator Corp., 
Box 488, Mathis, 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Ue v 


LARGE MIDWESTERN GRINDER OF 
meat protein interested in grinding and/or 
bagging for others on a toll basis. Reply 
to Ad No. 6156, Feedstuffs, 141 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

FOR. SALE —SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 
Feed mill—modern bulk. milling equip- 
ment. Approximately 12,000 tons mixed 
feed sales yearly. Address Ad No. 6151, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — SEVERAL GOOD GRAIN 
elevators and feed mills in Indiana. Fi- 
nancing can be arranged on most, also 
one feed manufacturing plant in South- 
western Indiana, servicing over three 
hundred wholesale accounts. Boyer & 
Nail, Real Estate Broker, Milroy, Ind. 


LIVE IN FLORIDA—BUY THIS NICE 
feed, fertilizer and garden supply busi- 
ness in choice location of Florida. Equip- 
ment $6,500, stock at inventory price 
$14,000 approx. Also have country loca- 
tion in heart of dairy cattle and cage 
hen area suitable for store and any size 
mill, Purina, Agrico, other top lines. If 
you have the money and want real op- 
portunity, come look this over. Imperial 
Polk Feed and Farm Supply, G. B. 
Justus, Manager, 
Ave., Lakeland, Florida. 














FOR SALE 
FEED MILL — FULLY EQUIPPED 


























Bes 16, Seltessen Ciy, We Grinders - Mixer - Pellet Mill - Molasses 
FOR SALE—KELLY DUPLEX MODEL 1. Mixer - Packers - Cleaners - Scale - Over- 
m with .P, motor and starter heod Bins for bulk feed Lecated at 
volts; Kelly Duplex ton size vertical mix- 
er, can be seen in operation till Sept. 15, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Eugene, Oregon, in one of the best agri- 
available after then. Good condition. Basic manufacturer requires a salesman cultural creas on mainline of Southern 
Write or phone Farmers and Merchants . Pacific Railroad details 
Milling, Beookeville, Ky, . experienced in Weed Killer, Insecticides » Fer wite— 
- —— — or similar specialities for lowa and Minne- CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC 
MOBILE MILL ON 19598 V8 2-SPEED 2 
Dodge “cab-forward,” $000 actual miles, sota. This is an established territory avail- P. ©. Box 3773, Portland, Oregon 
120 H.P. G.M.C, Diesel on 20 inch indus- able through consolidation. Salary, bonus, 
trial mill with. magnet; 3 ton (150 bu.) car and expenses. 
mixer driven by the diesel. Extra large r 
space for sacked concentrates. 30-day THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
written guarantee backed by deposit your MISCE LLAN 
bank. Full price only $9,850. Call Ad- 3028 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. : aus 
vance Farm Service, Madison, 8. D.; EEE 
Phone Clinton 6-4264. 
USED MOISTURE TESTERS—Don't poy «a 
fancy price for a new tester when we can 
FOR SALE sell you an excellent factory reconditioned 
instrument. All popular makes available. 
Prices stort at $125. Send for FREE CATA- 


NEW & 


Pellet Mills, and 


Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 
Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators, 


E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. Balto. 24, Md. 


USED 


Grain Cleaners 























Use Want Ads for Results 

















FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 











820 N. Massachusetts. 





New Sales Programs 
Discussed by Peavey 


MINNEAPOLIS—An improved line 
of range cattle and complete hog 
feeds, an improved production financ- 

program and a stepped-up pro- 
gram of television promotion were in- 
troduced to Tone Feed territory man- 
agers here during the recent semi- 
annual sales meeting of Peavey Feed 
Mills. Also introduced were a wider 
range of service tools to improve 
feeding and management efficiency 
and an enlarged “end-products” pro- 


gram. 

F. T. Heffelfinger, II, general man- 
ager, Peavey Feed Mills, reported to 
the group representing six states, “An 
increasing demand for high efficiency 
feeds has continued to give Peavey 
Tone Feed dealers fast growth during 
the year just completed . . . Dealers’ 
rate of growth is running about 65% 
ahead of the industry in this region, 
but we must continue to adjust to the 
revolution in feeding now under way 
with first line products, growing cus- 
tomer service and aggressive sales 
effort and promotion.” 

J. R. Lindell, sales manager, said 
feeders have an opportunity to in- 
crease their feding efficiency through 
high production feeds and bulk feed 
handling. “Improved livestock health 
and management, making maximum 
profit from farm grains and product 
marketing are other requisites for 
feeding efficiency,” he said. “The 
growth of dealer-owned country bulk 
blending stations shows the extent of 
interest dealers have in increasing ef- 
ficiency.” 

Other Peavey Feed staff members 
leading . discussion sessions at the 
meeting were: E. G. Cherbonnier, 
Tone feed advisor; W. D. Bynell, as- 
sistant general manager; Pernell T. 
Reitan, finance director; Homer I. 
Munson, farm service director; Myron 
Carpenter, director of research, and 
J. R. Adams, advertising manager. 


DuPont F sams Two 


New Sales Groups 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Sales of ag- 
ricultural and industrial products 
made by the industrial and biochemi- 
cal department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., are to be con- 
solidated under two new groups, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

The industrial chemicals division 
will be responsible for the sale of all 
industrial chemicals formerly han- 
dled by the Grasselli chemicals and 
polychemicals departments. The bio- 
chemicals division will be responsible 
for all agricultural products formerly 
handled by these departments, includ- 
ing urea feed compositions, chemicals 
for animal health and nutrition, ferti- 
lizers, insecticides and fungicides. 

Clark W. Davis, general manager, 
industrial and biochemicals depart- 
ment, said the changes, effective Sept. 
1, are in line with a trend in the 
company toward specialization to en- 
courage maximum growth in major 
marketing areas. 

W. James Latimore, former assist- 
ant director of sales for biochemicals, 
was rniamed director of sales for the 
biochemicals division, and Arthur M. 
Cole was named assistant director. 


—— 


Turkey Group Makes 
$1,000 Grant to CSU 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—The Na- 
tional Turkey Federation has made 
a $1,000 research grant to Colorado 
State University to continue and ex- 
pand a study of floor space require- 
ments for turkeys. 

Past studies sponsored at CSU by 
the federation have dealt primarily 
with floor space needs. An attempt 
will now be made to determine what 
relationships may exist among floor 
space, feeder space and waterer space 
requirements. 

In charge of the expanded study is 
Dr. Robert E. Moreng, chief poultry 
husbandman with the Colorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 























Sorghum Crop Prospects 

On Aug. 11 the first official report 
of the prospective size of the grain 
sorghum crop for 1959 was released. 
It reported the condition of the crop 
and prospective harvest as of Aug. 1. 
A crop of 508 million bushels was 
indicated in this report. This would 


EXHIBIT 1. Sorghum Grains: Acreage 
Harvested for Grain and Production, 
U.S., 1930-1959 


Acres 
harvested Production 
(thousands) (1,000 bu.) 

3,477 37,56! 
4,443 71,914 
4,400 66,097 
4,354 54,386 
2.3% 19,209 
4,597 $7,610 
2,793 30,270 
4,915 69,948 
4,699 67,210 
4,760 53,280 
6,374 85,824 
6,015 113,543 
5,99! 109,653 
6,889 109,536 
9,386 184,978 
6,324 96,063 
6,669 106,025 
5,480 93,217 
7,317 131,384 
6,602 148,494 
10,346 233,536 
8.544 162,863 
5,326 90,741 
6,295 115,719 
11,702 235,295 
12,866 242,526 
9,349 205,065 
19,503 564,324 
16,761 614,845 
eonnk *508,394 





*Based on Aug. | conditions. 


UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 





be 17% below 1958, but still over 
twice the average size crop. 

How big is a sorghum crop of 500 
million bushels? You can get some 
idea as to how the size of this crop 
compares to the previous crop by 
looking at Exhibit 1. In this ex- 
hibit we have shown the production 
of sorghum since 1930, Look how pro- 
duction has been going up. 

It is still early in the season, and 
a lot of changes could take place 
in the size of the crop. No one can 
tell on Aug. 1 whether or not there 
will be crop losses or improvement 
during August or September. Because 
there is the possibility of crop condi- 
tions changing during the growing 
season, we have prepared Exhibit 2. 
This exhibit shows a comparison be- 
tween the official estimates for pro- 
duction made at the beginning of 
each month, August through Novem- 
ber, with the final year’s estimate as 
of Dec. 1. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. 
Let’s consider the Aug. 1 sorghum 
crop estimate. You will notice in the 
August column there is a dot at the 
plus 20 level. The dot at the 20 level 
indicates that in one of the years the 
July estimate was 20 million bushels 
above the December estimate. Each 
dot represents a year. A dot at the 
minus 18 level would indicate that 
the August estimate turned out to 


EXHIBIT 2. Changes in sorghum crop prospects, 1942-1958 


Million bu, 
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Each dot represents o yeor 


Half of the dots ore in the shaded crea 








be 18 million bushels below the De- 
cember estimate. Each dot represents 
one year from 1942 to the present 
time. 

You will notice as the season pro- 
gresses the dots tend to cluster more 
nearly around the zero line. The 
shaded area indicates half of the 
dots, As you can see, more often than 
not crop prospects have improved 
as the season progressed, This gives 
you some idea as to what to expect 
in the way of possible change in the 
crop prospects after the August esti- 
mate was prepared. 

What does this mean in terms of 
price prospects? It means that there 
will likely be plenty of sorghum 
grain, even though livestock feeding 
has increased. You can expect con- 
tinued downward pressure on prices. 
A more complete rundown on price 
prospects will be given in a follow- 
ing issue when the size of the crop 
is better known. 


Hardy Salt: Announces 
Sales Staff Changes 


ST. LOUIS—The Hardy Salt Co., 
St. Louis, has promoted Jim Christ- 
ensen from salesman to sales man- 
ager of the firm's north central dis- 
trict, and appointed James A. Ritten- 
berry as sales representative in 
southern Illinois. 

Mr. Christensen’s territory includes 
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the western half of Illinois, all cf 
Iowa, the southern half of Minne- 
sota and the eastern Dakotas. 

Mr. Christensen had represented 
Hardy Salt in western Minnesota and 
eastern North Dakota for three 
years, and has covered western Il- 
linois and eastern Iowa for the past 
four years. He will continue to main- 
tain his home at Davenport, Iowa. 

To succeed Mr. Christensen in the 
Davenport area will be H. J. Koenig- 
saecker, Jr., who had represented 
Hardy in central Illinois, and whose 
father formerly represented Hardy 
in the Davenport area for a number 
of years. 








HIGH VALUE ROUGHAGE 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
with ond 





co., 


inc. 
Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinols 


PAXTON PROCESSING 
P. ©. Box 120 








Save labor costs in 
weighing bulk moa- 
terials with the 
Weigh-Burro bulk 
scale. Self discharg- 
ing, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling 
wheels. Scale ca- 
pacity 1000 Ibs. 
Price — only $295. 
Order yours today 
by collect wire or 
phone. 


BURROWS 





Burrows Equipment Co. 
1314-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, I. 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN 


SOYBEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 1852 








Timmons & Evans Co. 


Kansas City 32, Mo. 








ALL- PNEUMATIC 
BULK FEED TRUCKS 


No Conveyors, No Air Locks, No Contamination 


Simple, flexible cellular design means low initial cost, 
easy operation and NO MAINTENANCE EXPENSE. 


PeSSese eae eeeeneooeonoee 
BEFORE YOU INVEST §  ,ero.BULK, 7005 Prospect, Dept. &, 
. . ' « City 32, Mo. 
investigate ; Ak ina iene inneineiteaiien 

; nterested; 
AERO-BULK } 

Subsidiary of ; ABS 0 ccc Vas déded deen s 6b sews OO 
! 
7 





CAPACITIES FOR a’ Eey 


NEED —3 TONS MAX. 
LEGAL CAPACITY TO OcaL 
OR TRANSPORT, ALi BULK 
OR COMBINATION. 








PPPHeTIPPe Sent 


6 1050..105 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates . 


eries made in nutri 





ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


usu ate sree sett ect tre seats sat 
474 ype Ay Hy 8 ne] - - Deeper stoners ee oe $8.60 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 
By Roscoe R. ca 
ee Se i offending exberimen Has 8 pe = ye Ry sterility by Dr. 

Sane moon Hardenbrooks 
medicine, University of ‘iuieete. 0a 641 pages 


IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 
Site See-pags Sas UE onsite sie te Geaieee ee ee oe ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


to reducing im eight major cost centers: 
ngredient ing, quale pocemeing, pecking, warehousing, 
high molasses and maintenance, It a@ compre- 


~~ ph - — 4d yt y YOR os $15.00 
(Hf both “In-Plant Cost Standards” (listed above) and “Warehousing 
Operations” (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 


WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 
ard Times 


1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 

Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 
ep ty ch 

, warehousing and bagged-feed handling operations 
RAISING LIVESTOCK 

By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
found, specie aoe oe cueataiens 68 ee ee SS aes 

or 

be done and exactly how to do them, 519 pages, 240 illustrations. ..... 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on original work by Oarl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. 
19%, the Pearts wy) ay 2 minerals and 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass , dairy cattle 

grams, ey Kg tT tL for use $6.50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages. .... . 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 

A complete yet easily anderstood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 


i te them. Cov history and development of the industry, its 
Gtetetbation, adaptation ana futare types and breeds, establishing the the herd, meat 


tre. breeds, election and, Judging, bre 4, F-- — yt. 2! 


feeds, protein, vitamin and 
equipment, health and disease BN, f——.-F, and Pin, $5 30 
management and showing. 543 pages, 102 illustrations ..........+..-- ° 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


FH 


Societ 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5.00 
300 pages, 47 46 WUlustrations ....... 6 cc cceseeteeewesenccees . 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
~ ‘ne Sst = raising of hey ey — 2 $7.00 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, keeping, care 
cd handing mareting techniques and preparing’ perk Yer heme $6.95 
use. 447 pages, 291 illustrations, 40 tables ...... 26s ceecreeeecanee e 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of formulation and medication. 
to increase feed efficiency, ining thousands of terms. Valuable 
and farms in production of f from righ 

silage, hay, ete., and as an 
cake, etc.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated 
stuffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals 
men and poultry wers. Useful to feed fasentnctarere, 
students of ani biclogy, etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, 


th 
i 
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THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, MS., M.A., Ph.D. 


eee PPP ee eee eee eer) 


tables and 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State College economist 


Written as a basic reference book fer elevator and farm store this book 
‘aded are Panning for’ maxioname buginesa ef 
—- a Se ee 


ded of an effective 
tions, more Guster GeTVieds. GOO GAGES 2... cccccccccccvccccecccccess $7.00 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con 

foodore and (rod Wastafios what secdetulta aie best; demelenay Giswases; eine be- 
lationship Uetanse Seat epee eS $4.00 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


A ve book on the mechanics and in cash 
PM pane ng Py EO yp A 
and conditioned, 


Ge paschese Sem the Sense, Kew & & pee 
colabucking: of gules oven bee on oe ose 5 ee eS OS eee 
Ee ae ie book will become the leading 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county $6.00 
laters, foreign buyers, government personnel, a e. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of 


} 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
eal ~ PA Rg Bf ~~ Ae ty 
an So Gault dee el aaa bre eee... SRO 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 
526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from pilan- 
ning and poultry plant te preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, 
it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising 
POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth —_-* 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $5 00 
control, etc. + 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; @ penstions grife to queen Or fe ees oS 
qi E FY ~~ 7 ~~ oe 


—— Nam} b——Hyn =F - -- Sncer renee onda $7.50 50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


Se Ee. ° d ap getty BR UE 
p ~ ey ae os casing, broiler and ao 

es ou! 
eandling eggs, be ~ $6. 95 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A thorough revision of this reliable work on cage laying plants. Newly illustrated 
and broadened in scope with addition of Professor Dale F PS 60 co-author, 


Sitee Ghout tenliing-comstlo of capaci ett ennbd lava. 
protein and energy levels for the highly bred 
stock. 304 pages. 176 illustrations, ‘cloth bound — $abGeaetececce $5.00 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and mark Husband- 
man at the US esearch Center, Deltevilie Ma. and 2. Melman Marta. Heed of 
the Poul Purdue University. Cov: 


le ers . , feeding, 
= ¢—-§ tt a, ae diseases and their prevention $7.00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text fer Seed minesy with spestal reference to the aspects of feed 
ormulation. handbook practical men 
SOS GR, Ge SUNN hn ccude tess codeduecsdegbutd ps ceesecd<bdsoece $3.25 





| Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $68.51. 











MILL COSTS 


(Continued from page 4) 





nance man, but noted that one prob- 
lem connected with this type of ar- 
rangement is that other employees 
leave all repair work for the mainte- 
nance man to do. 

It was suggested from the floor 
that definite schedules should be set 
up for cleaning and oiling machines 
and that types and grades of oils and 
greases should be standardized as 
much as possible to simplify lubrica- 
tion. 

Shorter Work Week 


A shorter work week was the cen- 
ter of attention during the discussion 
prompted by Mr. Manahan’s com- 
ments on his experiences with closing 
the John Manahan Co. mill at Chat- 
field Saturday afternoons. 

“There'll always be competition 
that’ll stay open Saturday afternoons 
—even several nights, but we've 
found that you won't lose business by 
closing half a day,” Mr. Manahan 
commented. He added that someone 
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Of the office machines now used by 
the Byron Elevator, Mr. Kuhlman 
rates the company’s bookkeeping ma- 
chine as the most valuable time saver. 
But he also gave considerable credit 
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was up some from the July, 1959, 
mark of 1138. 

The index of prices received by 
farmers for meat animals in mid- 
August was the same as in mid-July 
as higher prices for hogs offset lower 
prices for other species. Hogs, at $14 
cwt., were up 70¢ from mid-July. Beef 
cattle averaged $22.70, down 40¢ from 
mid-July, but $1.10 above a year ear- 
lier. 

The farm chicken-feed price ratio 
for August stood at 3, off only slight- 
ly from the 3.1 ratio of the month 
before but a full point below the Au- 
gust, 1958 ratio. For broilers, the ratio 
at mid-point last month was 3.2 com- 
pared with 3.3 for July and 3.4 for 
August of last year. 

USDA reported that the turkey- 


feed ratio for last month was 6.4, one 
tenth of a point lower than for July 
and seven tenths of a point below the 
August, 1958, figure. 

From July to August the egg-feed 
ratio went up three tenths of a point 
to 9.1, but this ratio was off from the 
August, 1958, figure of 10.8 and still 
further below the 1948-57 August av- 
erage of 11.5. 

Two ratios were slightly higher dur- 
ing August of this year than at the 
same time last year: Milk-feed and 
butterfat - feed. August’s milk - feed 
ratio of 1.39 compares with July's 
1.32 and last year’s August figure of 
1.36. There was no change in the 
butterfat-feed ratio, 24, from July to 
August, but the mark was half a point 
better than it was in August, 1958. 





Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 





East West East West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
U.S. Eng. Atl. Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
August, 1959 .......neuee 3.0 3.4 3.9 3.2 2.5 3.4 3.4 3.1 3.2 2.8 
duly, 1959 onc cecscccvcees 3.1 3.5 4.1 3.3 24 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.3 2.7 
August, 1958 .....ccceeee 4.0 3.8 4.8 43 4.2 3.8 3.8 3.9 42 3.8 
Average (1948-57) ....... 5.7 
Average (Aug., 1948-57) .. 5.7 
Broilers: 
August, 1959 .....ccseeee 3.2 3.4 4.2 3.6 3.4 3.1 3.0 32 34 3.8 
Jaly, 1960 wcccccccccecess 3.3 3.5 4.2 3.7 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.2 34 3.7 
August, 1958 .....sccevee 4 3.5 44 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.4 34 4.0 3.9 
TURKEY-FEED— 
August, 1959 .......eee o4 6.5 78 6.7 7.3 6.1 6.7 6.3 64 5.7 
July, 1959 .ncccccnwccevee 6.5 6.8 8.0 6.5 74 6.0 5.9 63 4.4 5.8 
August, 1958 2... cc ceeee 7.1 6.8 8.3 74 8.4 63 6.7 6.8 7.2 6.2 
Average (1948-57) ....... 84 
Average {Aug., 1948-57) .. 68.4 
EGG-FEED— 
August, 1959 .....cceneee 9.1 11.3 10.2 8.2 7.8 9.9 94 9.2 10.2 8.7 
July, DP addcccdcccccese 68 12.2 10.2 7.9 7.8 9.7 92 8.3 9.5 7.8 
August, 1958 ......ceeuee 10.8 12.2 14 10.0 98 10.5 10.4 10.5 12.1 10.0 
Average (1948-57) ....... ii. 
Average (Aug., 1948-57) .. 11.5 
East West 
North North North South South 
U.S Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
MILK-FEED— 
August, 1959 .....ceeeees 1.39 1.44 1.30 641.46 1.54 1.41 . 1.30 
July, 1969 ..ncccccccccess 1.32 1.33 1.25 1.42 1.55 1.37 1.27 
August, 1958 .....6.s000. 1.36 1.39 1.26 1.50 1.47 1.42 1.36 
Average (1948-57) ....... 1.29 
Average (Aug., 1948-57) .. 1.26 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
— ey Se aw 24.0 19.9 26.5 16.4 18.4 
July, 1959 .ccccvececenecs 24.0 19.8 264 16.2 18.2 
August, 1958 .......-e0ee 23.5 19.1 26.5 16.0 19.2 
Average (1948-57) ....... 22.0 
Average (Aug., 1946-57) .. 21.9 
us Department ot Agron 
North Sl : vn cof ads of 
Cent. feed equa! ve to | ib. live 
| chicken, turkey or | doz. s; 
12.5 pounds growing mash equal to 
119 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
He al to | tb. = Lo perereet bushels 
. of corn equa . . Increases 
13. 14.3 in ri are favorable to 
KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION 
Here Is « guide to the states included in North Central: Combination of the two fore 
the aphical divisions listed in the ac- le 
a price ratios: 


commodity-feed 
: Mal New Hampshire, 
veneeas "Eeccechescite, Sheds tant’ Gam 
Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
North’ Atiantic: New England and Mid-At- 


Central: Ohio, indiana, lilinols, 


Control; Minnssote, tome. bfle- 


East North 
Mich 


West 


North Dakota, South Dekote, 
Kansas. 


Louteviiies Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply norma! ; bourbon grains: light $49, dark 


ee hae 


Den 
Diy ample: $6.50 ewt. 


Atlantic: Deleware, |, . Vie- 
West Virginie, North Corcfine South 
. Seorgia, Flori¢a. 
East South Centr 
a, al: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West South Central: Arkensas, Loulsions 
Oklahoma, Texas. 4 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 


Mountain: Wyoming, Colorado, New 
West: Combination of the two above. 





wer: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 











new hay, 


to automation for cutting in half the 
time spent on posting. “With a post- 
ing machine,” he said, “your accounts 
receivable are in balance every day.” 

Asked at what work load point a 
posting machine would become profi- 
table, Mr. Kuhlman answered that if 
a mill handled 25 postings a day, a 
machine probably would pay for it- 
self quickly. 

Mr. Kuhlman also mentioned that 
his office saves considerable time and 
effort through the use of a Thermo- 
fax copying machine, especially for 
making extra copies of various rec- 
ords. Other bookkeeping aids he uses 
are a visible index system for account 
records and an addressing machine 
for sending out direct mail and other 
advertising pieces and correspondence 
to present and prospective customers. 

Automated bookkeeping, Mr. Kuhl- 
man said, helps to keep records neat 
and accurate, 

Though machines are of great help 
in office work, Mr. Kuhlman warned 
that the mill manager should “make 
sure the cost of the machines isn't 
more than the money they save.” 


Mill Construction 

Drawing from his experience as a 
feed mill designer and builder, Mr. 
Ibberson remarked that bulk han- 
dling of feed has been responsible 
primarily for radical changes in feed 
production facilities, methods and 
systems. 

These changes, he said, include the 
introduction of surge bins, use of 
larger hammer mills and the neces- 
sity for corn crackers, hay choppers 
oat rollers and other equipment pro- 
viding for new and additional ser- 
vices to the feeder. 

He cited northern Iowa as an out- 
standing example of an area in which 
the trend toward modern, custom 
mills is evident. Competition in this 
area, he said, has been the catalyst, 
and the trend is spreading. 

Mr. Ibberson said his company de- 
signs each mill to fit the owner's 
pocketbook and requirements, but, he 
added, the design should include plans 
for future expansion. 

Answering a question, Mr. Ibberson 
said the marketing of feed mixers for 


| on-the-farm use is “just a stage in a 


cycle” that will pass. 
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les Zusi, consultant, Container Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Chicago, will present 
figures on costs of bulk and bagged 
feed handling in different types of 
operations. 

Fines Oan Be Controlled with Prop- 
er Handling and Storage—Art Steg- 
ner, Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
will outline handling research aimed 
at reducing the problem of fines in 
pelleted feeds. The suggestions are 
expected to be of use to anyone load- 
ing, transporting, binning or feeding 
pellets. 

Get Tougher Pellets from Your 


Dies—In addition to the mash con- | 


ditioning research, Mr. Smith has 
conducted new research on the effect 
of die speed on pelleting capacity, 
percent of fines and pellet toughness 
for various types of pellets and range 
cubes. 

Adding Hundreds of Tons to Die 
Life—R. L. Patterson, head, indus- 
trial research department, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has delved 
into the question of just why dies 
corrode and what can be done to pre- 
vent it. Results of studies with metal 
plating and high alloy steel in reduc- 
tion of corrosion and extension of die 
life will be explained. 

Research Engineer Looks at Rough- 
age Pelleting and Wafering—John B 
Dobie, University of California agri- 
cultural engineer, who has studied 
roughage pelleting and wafering the 
past three years, will present solu- 
tions to problems in handling and 
processing forage from the field to 
the feedlots. 

For More Profit, Watch Cost of 


third cutting. 
t Demand sesasonailiv «iae- 


@ee meet ew | 
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Pelleting—A. J. Bohl, Wolf Manage- 
ment Engineering Co., Chicago, will 
present his analysis of the cost-of- 
pelleting study sponsored by Feed 
Production School, Inc, His report 
delves into many “sore spots” and 
suggests how problems can be con- 
trolled. 

“We realize,” said Mr. Carlson, 
“that the evening sessions will appeal 
primarily to the more technically 
minded feed men, but there should be 
many practical suggestions, and an 
invitation is extended to all who want 
to find out ‘why’ and ‘how’ the results 
were obtained and what they will 
mean to the industry.” 


W. T. Diamond Will 
Speak at California 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—W. T. Dia- 
mond, secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., has been 
named lead-off speaker for the 1959 
California Animal Industry Confer- 
ence to be held Oct. 19-20 at Fresno 
Memorial Auditorium. 

Mr. Diamond will speak on “Your 
Place in the Pattern.” 

One session of the conference, 
sponsored jointly by the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 
and the University of California, will 
be devoted to “Linear Programing 
for Feed Formulation” and will be 
covered by an economist, nutritionist 
and an electronics expert. 

The panel portion of the confer- 
ence will be expanded to cover poul- 
try, large animals and grain. 

Bert F. Maxwell of the Poultry 
Producers of Central California, Pe- 
taluma, is chairman of the associa- 
tion's Animal Industry Conference 
committee. Other members of the 
committee are Dr. H. S. Wilgus, vice 
chairman, The Ray Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena; Dolph B. Hill, Sr., Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma; Robert W. 
Caldwell, Anderson-Smith Milling 
Co., San Francisco, and Dr. H. J. 
Almquist, the Grange Co., Modesto. 

University of California representa- 
tives are Dr. J. H. Meyer, department 
of animal husbandry; Dr. C. R. Grau, 
department of poultry husbandry, and 
Dr. D. E. Jasper, department of vet- 
| erinary science. 














| Howard Perkson Dies 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Howard Neil 
Perkson, 54, head of the Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp. here for 24 years, died 
recently in Cincinnati. 

The Buckeye corporation was a 
soybean and cottonseed purchasing 
subsidiary of Procter & Gamble until 
last December when the plant was 
acquired by Ralston Purina Co. 
| Mr. Perkson was president of the 
/ Louisville Board of Trade, which su- 
| pervises grain shipments in and out 
of the city, in 1957. 


—_—— 





| 





—_ 


| Group’s President Dies 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—M. Alan Fee- 
ney, 47, president, American Hereford 
Assn., with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Kansas, died of bulbar polio 
this week in a hospital here. He en- 
tered the hospital July 16 and later 
developed pneumonia. He had been in 
an iron lung during his entire period 
of treatment at the hospital. His sur- 
vivors include his wife, eight children, 
a sister and his mother. 


—_> 


R. May Has Surgery 


KANSAS CITY—Russell May, head 
of Quisenberry Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City feed manufacturer, underwent 
surgery for an aneurysm of the aorta 
Sept. 2 at the Methodist Hospital in 
Houston, Texas. The operation con- 
sists of replacing a five-inch section 
of the main artery from the heart 
with a piece of nylon tubing. Initial 
reports shortly after the surgery 
were that Mr. May was getting along 
satisfactorily. He will be hospitalized 
for several weeks. 
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t Demand and supply limited; 
ee 


we eE~ 





Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $68.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $66.96. 
: Feed $45.36, — 

8. 





New York: Feed $52.43, meal 43. 
Norfolk: Feed $50.71, meal 71, 
: Feed $51.02, meal $69.02. 
t Feed $48.96, meal $66.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $58. 
Decatur, Ill: Feed $33.75, meal $54.75. 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS | CORN OL MEAL 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS lB. ae a ee 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $46.50. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $63, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 

— . 41% old process $69.50. 
A AND D FEEDING ODL Omaha: 10%¢ 1b. Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
light; trend steady; $67 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- NOTE: uotations feed Denver: Demand ‘ 
: ; Ma reg ingredients supply ample; 8¢ Ib., f.0.b, Golden, Colo, New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 


ply ample; 22¢ Ib., fob. Denver. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 shown in these and adjoining columns Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; supply adequate; $69@70. 
D, 1,500 A 17%¢ th; 400 D, 3,000 A 20¢; | are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for | *PP!Y soot: TH@ TOE ID Portland: Demand. slow; supply ample; 
300 1, 3,000 A 19%¢; 300 D, 2,260 A 18¢; rompt d li | +f f Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; trend unchanged; $79. 
300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢; 300 D, 760 A 14%8; P elivery, uniess otherwise noted. supply ample; carlots 9%@10%¢ Ib,; Le.1. Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
75 D, 750 A 14%e. They are the latest quotations available | °%0'2%* ply ample; 2% fat $65.40, Denver. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- from Feedstuffs Milwaukee: Demand quiet; trend steady; Louisville: Demand slow; trend éasy; 
10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 19¢ fb correspondents and are supply adequate; 10@11¢ Ib., carlots. supply normal; old process $61; new proc- 
300 BD, 1.500 A 17%¢@ Ib; 300 D, 750 not necessarily those in effect on date of Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ 1Ib.; 5-ton lots ess $60. 
16¢ Ib 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend un- 
New York: Demand and supply good; publication, The prices represent fair New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots changed; supply adequate; $72@73, bulk, 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. drums | @verage trading values and do not neces- | |'¢_!2-: tom lots 11%¢ Ib nearke: 
(413 to 420 tb.): 300 ICU, 750 A 13%@ sarily re at exter | New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
1546. 1.600 A 15% @17¢, 2.350 A 17% @ 206, ¥ represent extreme low or high levels | 10¢ ip.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ | supply ample; solvent $65. 
3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 16@ 186, at which individual sales might have oc- PD, Led, Bow Jee 6 tebe, dhe eolile Chieago: Demand improved; trend high- 
6 } uwchusetts, o. 48 isco: em ; supply $ m: > P 
eee ee curred. A descriptive summary of supply | 10, ib. vas ci satiben cbapusent “hydraulic $66. 50, sol 
5 . P. e . . ’ - 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; | and demand factors prevalent in the feed Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- | vent $53.50. 
supply ample; straight A feeding oil, with market a ars 2 changed supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5-ton Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
10,006 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ a Ppe on page 2. lots: 11¢ Ib., 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than lower; supply adequate; $72.50, Boston. 
million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed l-ton lots Ft. Worth: Demand increased; supply 
in 55-eal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in St. Louis: Demand quiet; trend steady; sufficient: 41% old process $60@62; sol- 
j ) : 4 ca 5 ‘ he» . s p 9 " 
cluded Baltimere: Demand slow: trend easier: suvly tite; oe tay Be gt cage —— It vent, 1% fat added $61.80; pellets $2 addi 
AbeAee Eee ~~ Pann mem es Some Buffalo: De mand better: trend firmer; a SW: pemane fair: , ty 5 
n 7 . m France! : Demand fair; supply am- AE "¢ Ba . . : smand fair; steady; 
ee ae and supply fair; ple; rolled $56.50, ground $55.50. emgoly Mamied, 0.48 - a ee es supply adequate from Texas market but 
ies Demand good trend strong; | —_ ba Demand slow; trend un- 11¢ Ib: ton lots 11%¢ Ib ; 4 my not ee peemet —— a te 
= ern v* ’ changed; supply ample; standard rolled eye Ng IF _ : > old process mea 56@67, Kansa y for 
supply —— eS ee $3.03 cwt.; standard ground $3.03 cwt. ee ne trend steady; sup prompt delivery; $55.50, Memphis, for later 
ee aaumate ps cnteng A. 17% $57@58: Ogden: Supply average; rolled $48@53; oy ampere; me om in month; solvent meal $66.50, delivered 
oelinte $8084. a See | a BUTTER MILK-CONDENSED Kansas City: $54.50, Memphis, for later. 
elle 3@s5 Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; , 5 i . Oey Atlanta: yemand good; trend steady; 
x Demand how; Sreet isk eats. needles 87¢@$1.05 ewt. ply a be Demand ae “4 supply limited; 41% $56@ aN f.o.b. Alabama 
oe Rene to) Pome te : : : Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend | ©"2PS°C: supply average; 25@4.50 cwt. | and Georgia producing mills. 
vale pellets $40; sacked meal $45, Omaha firm; $45.50, bulk, truck poy ; | 2 Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 3%¢ Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; vay 
a8 ) nomina " c . 
: . . | ply ample; 41% expeller process > 
Mg Rg By M. -4 SENTCHIES @OnsUm) | er Demand slow; supply light; prompt, delivered truck — oo delivered 
‘42 a a, al ’ “ «9 ec ~ Le > li 
drated $64.40 v savers Demand fair; trend good; sup- Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; car, Fae « 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ara oo gt fir weenie ee Sl supply nil: $4.25 cwt., nominal jccmar eile ae - y; 
dehydrated, 17° 62@63; suncured, 13% i F.0.0. y an ou a- len, »ms i » good: 7 " = . v 
ae “5 ray eee * | kota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh a $ Demand tair: supply geed: oa } ae rg good; supply 
. ; . ' pady; 16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 st Pte j at; & $75; $78. x 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; ‘ . & : mesh Chie : Demand fal trend steady: | 4 . sie 
supply adequate; $64, Boston $13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.60, f.0.b. Belle uegty aingis "$3.21 3.50 cwt. cariote. : Siowtte: "Dex ~y* t “1 a 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; F ~ eon 8.D., minimem 30-ton carlots, 80 Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- | pent aah Geen ah "adandian. ‘old 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 | changed; 5%¢ Ib., 100-Ib. lots; 4%¢ Ib., process $55; new process, 41% solvent $52.50 


guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $48 | “— , x | §00-Ib. lots 
incinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- | Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- Pn fob Gl és a3 es 
changed supply limited on dehydrated, quate; 6.9, neinnatl, minimum -ton drur | howe Wi . . . —s 
adequate on neural dehydrated meal, eat 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine = FP ny PP pa Deg! Bag = 

7 ‘ shy- 31. ‘ALCITE C STALS AND FL - wey " - an 
17% protein, 100,006 A $61, bulk; dehy CALCITE CRYSTAI ANT FLO R ears or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
drated pellet mea!, 17° protein, 100,000 | BLOOD FLOUR (All prices net, including freight) Fla., or Philadelphia 
A $53, bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein ra New York: Crystals $15.28. flou ° ™ - 

- . - 3 } : stals 5.28, flour $10.28 _ . » 2 oP 
$44@45, bulk; suncured crumbles, 15% pro- | | aes orn slow; trend steady; heitelins Guamdate B66 oa: aieen A. 1 D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
tein $46@47, bulk Se es Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96 (POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand and supply — oven BLOOD MEAL Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63 New York: Demand and supply good; 
ateady; 17% protein, dehydrated, with we New Orleans: Demand slow: trend un- Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. trend firm; price per Ib, in 50- and 100-Ib. 
+ eae vitamin A guaranteed, carlots changed; supply normal; 77@82. i onl. < ' bags, or 106-Ilb. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@12¢ 

Ot, Theale: Demand slow; trené steedy; Omaha: Demand strong; trend strong: CALCIUM CARBONATE | bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
eunnty tiahe suncured. 13% nue $44: de- supply fair; $100, Omaha basis. Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-ib. bags $12.25, bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delive red 
yee AO a 17! 100.000 A ’ demand. stow Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 100-lb. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York 
trend nt bo up sf ample $52 . trend unchanged; $115. hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
~ Cincinnati: Dement fair; trend steady; Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; livered Minneapolis supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 supply good; $80@85. Chicago: Demand steady; trend jirm; ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse 

mt ! 7 vr 56060.60 , , San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- supply adequate; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
vitamin 69.90 @ 60.5 ple: $6 a unit of ammonia. bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 


quanen taal aaenae 7 Orckvaruted 100. Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; bulk in box cars $8.04; granular grind $1 ICU 11% ¢ Ib. 

000 units vitamin A, reground pellets $48, | aide. Ith oe 80% protein, "le heetent ne ee aes D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 

yulk “a poll ollec er alle ‘mang —— _ ; . ne See ta =r . DE 

ery gee ay a. en See aes Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- — oa rt yt mage: Oh gene Chicago ae my uppl ’ 

aotint rease , e changed; supply light; $5.75 a unit of | 2°-ton cars; mea 5, 20-ton cars cago: eman mr, SEpPsy | Sm: 

8 “. p- -—nallegs + arated. 11% wiee.006 ammonia. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 16¢ Ib. in 

Nee ? 80 on ~ ack $56 » . eh 13% c : Supply average; $90, 100-Ib. bags, supply adequate; :$8@9 cwt ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 

4 ah + i $43 5 ey ured, 59” f.o.b. Ogden. Ramey Demand and trend steady; sup- =< units per Ib., 5 = _ a carload 28¢ 

: Kk | , good: . se ruck 2 5 ots ss 3 ‘ 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Ay Geeks CU, eo-merteum, Geen me, | we ’ 
supply adequate but not pressing on the New Orleans: Demand fair: trend easy CHARCOAL DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
pecseye Te en pd dh wa supply ample; $77@82. a Beston: Demand and supply steady; $110. | . Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 

seed ry oaieeds genniae tenet $46 ~—: Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; | 'm™um calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 

reareunt ellets $47 F sacked 8 Be on $41 trend unchanged; $102. supply ample; $110 in 50-Ib. multiwalis } Maximum fluorine .19% $71.50 net ton 

w42 — dehyadr sted ’ slfalfa oe 18% | em Demand and supply steady; $100 San Francisco: Demand steady; supply | yd ~~ 100-lb. multiwall paper bags, 

: ae on Oh : ? - = ver: Demand good: trend steady: ample; $141 oo tm bulk. 

i : 106 val yr v4 we ein tke ns = supply ample; $103.20, Denver. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 

ace eg Pm. gg ae ee As Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady: changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 

suncured alfalfa meal demand is slow but | ““PPly, light; $60@ 86. try $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton | -12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib 

upplie ar alse vers searce No. 1 fine Cincinnati: Demand geed; trend strong: —_ “aun, toe Ween + r 
) ‘ € t f . Ne - © | supply fair; $100, Cine til. ales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18% 

Gaeee oe pal, we. 2 %-in, $38@39, No. 2 Aa a ag oe good: supply COCONUT OLL MEAL | minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
a neces In a ample; $75 Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 

m.. 7 ion - . ana oa Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un trend unchanged; $68 , a2 ton, f.o.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multiwall bags 

ply ood: 189 » rt = om oe Ba: = ala changed; supply adequate; imported $78, San Francisco: Demand good: supply a in bulk. 
ads; | nit shy- | 90-ton lots. tight: solvent $68 i ‘oronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 

frated $68, delivered, truck loads Chieage: Demand fair; trend steady; | Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- — calcium eg pea eens 

; : J supply ample; $97.50, 100-lb. bags, carlots changed; supply limited; copra cake $75, 34%. maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
‘ p aneees wna eee cs Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; bulk, September delivery. " truck load $64.25, net ton, f.0.b. Coronet 
ew Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; supply limited; $106 Seattle: Demand fair: trend firm: su in 100-lb. multiwall bags; $60.50 and $61.25 

. i ~~ , ‘ 4 “ . z ~ _ P- ’ 

supply adequate; 6@6%¢ Ib., tank cars Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; ply ample; $82, delivered, truck (Cali- in bulk. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; $90, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manufacture. fornia). Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81; 13% 
tallow @%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib, Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: sup- : phosphorus $64.98, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Loulsville: Demand slow; trend steady; ply limited; $90, delivered, truck lots. ; COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFTED) . Th > 1p > 
cunply good; bleachable white 6¢ Ib.: white Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

~ % = Ang yellow grease 5\%¢ Ib, BREWERS DRIED GRAINS D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢; Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 

prime tat w yg ~y ok ye a Demend Ges: cmp seeutitel; 300 rs nrnee A ite =D, Rae A Oe: ‘"Trnckomatis 134 > osphorus $92@93 

illovy ‘ s “4 i } 7 26 oF 50@52 ue. , ‘tn 3 q rf 7 . a ; on % c § ge 95. 
oe Ib, fob. north Texas packing plants oe O53; seme distress lets offered New York: Demand and supply good: Chicago: Stock food grade, 185% phos- 
with returnable drums. trend firn ic 55 y . ; phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
L : D , , ; Price per Ib. in 55-gal. d , , - 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- pengutphia Demand and supply fair: (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@15%¢. in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
le bleachable : 1 y we 5 ’ ume , 4 Js > > : 

a tue. +b fancy 64%¢ Ib.; yellow New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; A esthapean tab ro a a . _ $93 $5: Se chombaren entee age 
~ supply ample; $85@90. , 23¢; » Lf 6 @ ee ee ; . = 
Chicego: Demand steady: trend un- pls ne Ea ws 19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,600 A 22@23¢: more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 

og supply ample; bleachable fancy supply normal; $46, . a f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or Penn- Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
‘ tank, truck or « 1 : . rive ve ; B é 

wail aout sa37% owt. lots $6.75 cwt.; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; sylvania. ee eg oe = ae oe 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- — a: BS ne. CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum _ phosphorus 
ply ample; 5%¢ Ib. f.0.b. Alabama and ple: $54 . New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 

Jeorgia producing mills Les A . supply normal; $60@70, f.o0.b. Gulf es with closest producing point, carload basis 

ngeles: Demand slow; trend un- ; 10, f.0.b. Gul aan Oo 
Kansas City: Demand slow from mixers: changed; supply adequate; $49.50 bulk, Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Te City, Texas: 18:5% minimum phos- 
trend steady; supply adequate; prime tal- | $53.50 sacked. ply ample; dried $167, Denver. es, 2S, Seem Cee, SOS eet 
low 6%¢ Ib, tank car, Kansas City. Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Boston: Demand and supply good; mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
St. Panl: Demand fair; supply good; Ply ample; $42, bulk, Boston. 4%¢ Ib. 7 City in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
trend steady; bleachable fancy tallow 6\%¢ St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; New York: Demand fair; trend steady; | C'S and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 

Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant. supply ample; $42. aon tight; 3% @3%¢ Ib. f.0.b. eastern ——,. Mint h h 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; —— ~ re ee See 

BARLEY FEED supply ample; 26% protein $43, carlots. Pan ~< ~~~ Demand slow; trend weak- ek eer grow Oh us bene See 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: . Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- ; supply adequate; 4¢ Ib. iain in aed. 2 Ry Rg 

$47 clent; 26% protein $50@51, September, de- 7 jembia, in 2 Ib, muitiwal ags; freight 

New Orleans: Demand siow: trend livered Ft. Worth / 7 CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL Coeaene wih aearess producing pent, 

, : > # end un- . d ; 

changed; supply ample; $55@56. Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; (All quotations for all cities are sacked “ieee Deen AS ; sup- 
Port! 9 . . j $44. basis, bulk basis $5 less) + ort Rane Ag . 
‘ortiand: Demand good; supply ample: Mi 4 ply ample; $95.60, delivered, Denver. 

trend unchanged; rolled $56; ground $54. BREWERS DRIED YEAST Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal $64.90. 

Boston: Demand very slow; supply am- a . aie Atlanta: Feed $52.98, meal $70.98. DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
’ : mand and supply steady; Birmingham: Feed $51.64, meal $69.64. Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
































Boston 
ple; Canadian $45.50 
(1¢ tb. Boston: Feed $51.84, meal $69.84. light $56, dark $57@58. 


Chieago: Demand slow; trend easier; Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Chicago: Feed $40, meal $58 : Demand slow; supply light; 


supply ample; carlots $35. vend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib, Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $66.14. PR 

















Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy: sup- 
ply normal; bourbon grains: light $49, dark 
$54, solubles $77. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply adequate; $53, bulk, Boston, 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $67.50, delivered, truck lots. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $49.23, delivered in Denver. 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited: 
trend unchanged; $56.40. 

New Orieans: Demand fair; trend uwun- 
changed; supply adequate; $60@61. 

Boston: Demand very slow; supply ade- 
quate; $51. ’ 

Ogden: Supply average; $44@48. 

Sean Francisco: Demand good: supply 
fair; $42.80, bulk. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady: trend un- 
changed; supply ample; molasses $47.80 
@ 48.60. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $51, Boston. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; extremely light 
offerings for September; carlots, 60-Ib. pa 
pers $61.50 September; $49.20, October- 
November-December, delivered Ft. Worth. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $54.55, September-December, 
delivered. 

Milwaukee: Demahd good; supply fair; 
Plain $53, molasses $53 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, delivered, carlots 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply normal; $11.50@12 ecwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 11@11%¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.50 100-1b. 
bag 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: 11%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; carlots, medium acid 
$10.60@10.80 cwt.; sweet cream $11@11.25. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited: $11.85 cwt 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$10.50 ewt 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend strong: 
supply good: 35@40, fob, Florida points 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
35.50 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $54 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $35, f.o.b. Florida points. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample 5 f.o.b Florida producing 
mills 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; orange pulp $41, 


bulk; lemon pulp $40, bulk. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
12¢ ib nominal 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
end unchanged; 13¢ Ib 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $11@11.50 ewt 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$12.50 cwt 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; 11@11%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demard fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $10.40@10.65 cwt., carlots. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un- 
changed supply adequate 14¢ Ib., less 
than ton lots: 13%¢ Ib., ton Iota, 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 





13%¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15, 100-Ib 
lrum 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ample; 
1l¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$11 cwt 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $10.65 cwt 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @10%¢ Ib 
DRIED WHEY 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
$6.50 cwt. 
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Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup new hay, third cutting Boston: Demand and supply limited; 
ply ample; $6.50 ecwt. Besten: Demand seasonally slow: supply $42.50, nominal 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Spotty; old crop $41@44 | Chicage: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
trend unchanged; $6.89. Louisville: Lemand siow; trend steady: | supply fair carlote, No. 1, uneven bags 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; supply ample; extra fancy No, 1 race horse | $29 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt. quality $30; regular No. 1 $25 all varieties, Milwaukee: Demand good: supply fair; 
phia: Demand siow; supply light; No. 2 $22 or less; straw $20. odd weights $36; even weights $37.50 
$6.50 cwt. Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; Cincinnati; Demand fair trend steady; 
t Demand steady; supply fair; supply a ee No. 1 timothy §24; second | supply adequate; No. 1 $41 
5 Tb. cutting No. 1 green alfalfa $28; mixed | . = ‘ 
 V ile: Demand slow; trend steady; $24; wheat or oat straw $18@20 | MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
supply normal; 6%¢ Ib. Ogden: Supply normal; $1@1.25 a bale; Besten: Demand good; supply adequate; 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; $20 a ton in the field. | $1.16 a protein unit; converted 60% $70 
supply adequate; $6.15 cwt. Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply | Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- fair; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green $34, deliv strong; $82.50 
ply good; $6.40 cwt,., ex-warehouse, 1.1. ered, truck lots | Denver: Demand normal; trend upwards; 
City: Demand fair; trend steady; Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un | supply ample; 60% $77.50, bagged, truck 
supply adequate; regular and partially de- changed; supply small; U.S. No, 1 §34@ | lots; $74.60, bulk lots 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., producers’ plants, | 35; U.S. No, 2 leafy $32@33; U.S. No. 2 | Wichita: Demand good; supply imeuffi 
Ogden: Supply average; $6.90, 100-Ib, bag. green $32@33; U.S. No. 2 $29@30. | eclent 60 $97.60, fob. plant 56%, no 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa quotations, no offerings 
ply ample; carlots, f.o.b. plant $5.50 ewt. practically nil for prairie and Johnson New Orteams: Demand easy; trend easy; 
Minneapolis: 40 mesh $5.65 cwt.; standard grass; supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 supply ample; $92@96 
$5.50 ecwt., producer's plant. alfaifa $34@36, No. 2 $32@34; No. 2 prairie Portiand: Demand slow trend lower; 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply $24@26; No. 2 Johnson grass $22@24, de supply ample: $1.50 a unit 





supply 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- HOMINY FEED od; $80@86 


| 
good; $5.75 ewt livered Texas common points | Louisville: Demand siow trend steady; 
| 
changed; supply adequate; $6.10 cwt., car- | Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 

| 

| 

| 




















loads; $6.35 cwt., Le. | Boston: Demand and supply fair; $45.50 supply ample; 50% meat and bone scraps 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- bulk $79.50, Cincinnat! 
quate; carlots, standard $6 sacked, delivered New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ad St. Paul: Demand fair; supply adequate 
Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, quate; trend steady; $46.50@47 trend steady: $84@ 86 
Ft. Worth. | Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; | San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
|} Supply light; $44.50 P $1.50 a unit of protein 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) | | Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to | St. Louls: Demand fair; trend steady 
Demand quiet; supply scarce; | higher; supply good; $46, bulk, Boston | supply adequate; $85 
$85, nominal. Memphis: Demand nil; trend steady; sup | Kansas City: Demand slow losing some 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply ply ample; white $41.80, yellow $41.80 | Urgency with danger of strike past; trend 
limited: $90 Seattle: Dem and fair; trend steady; sup- | steady t weaker; supply adequate for de 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- ply good; $57, delivered, carlots mand meat and bone scraps $82.50 
ply ample; $83, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia | Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; Seattle: Demand good; trend weak: sup 
producing mills | $41.50, Milwaukee ply ampl $80, ex-warehouse, 60% protein 
Ft. Worth: Demand and supply fair; Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady Ogden Supply normal $55, in 100-Ib 
85% to 87% protein $82, f.0.b. trucks, north supply light but adequate for demand bag 
Texas plants yellow $32, t _— white $1 less Les Angeles Demand moderate; trend 
Les Angeles: Demand fair: trend un- St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower weaker ipply adequate; 60% protein $1.60 
changed supply adequate; $1 a unit of cepP y mple yellow $41 » unit bulk 
protein Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady New York Demand and supply fats 
supply ample; carlots §40.60 trend upward 7 $67.60, 55% 875. bulk 
FISH MEAL | Cincinnati: Demand fair trend lower ‘ $70.50 $78, sacked 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $130 supply adequate; $42.50 Chicago: Demand and trend steady; sup 
f.o.b. shipping points ply adequate 50% protein, carlots, 100-Ib 
a, - 4 fair; trend steady; sup- | LINSEED OIL MEAL gs $87.50 
ply ample; $2.17% a unit of protein, f.0.b. | New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady Buffalo Demand good trend steady) 
West Coast. supply ample; $83.50@84 Ipp mpl 50 meat raps $77.50 bulk 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady Portiand: Demand slow; supply ampk $8 acked 
supply good; menhaden 60% $126@128; | trend lower; $87 Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supplies rather 
scrap $122@124, fob. Gulf Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; sup nited; meat and bone, 60% 79.60, f.0.b 
Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend ply tight, small crop; $84.94, Denver , red Ft. Worth 
strong; 60% menhaden $145 Boston: L« ind slow; supply ample; 34% 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; $84 MILLFEED 
trend unchanged; $2.05 Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 34% $82.50 ' rong; middlings $31.50, bran 
supply light; $160, nominal Philadeiphia: Demand and supply fats ' red dog $4 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady b4 % $8.50 Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply adequate; $160 | Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
San Francisco: Demand siow:; supply am- ply tight i solvent $71.80, bull — 
ple; $2 a unit of protein old proces $78.30, Omaha basis 
Atianta: Demand fair: trend steady; sup Louisvill Demand slow trend strong 
ply ample; 60% menhaden $117@120, f.o.b. | upply light; old process $92.50; new pre 
Atlantic and Gulf ports ess $85.50 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend Cincinnati: Demand poor trend steady 
steady: $2.10 a unit protein ex-dock supply adequate; new process $81; old pro 
(Alaskan). ess $91 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; Los Angeles: Demand steady trend un 
60% $159 | changed; supply adequate local production 
Los Angeles: Demand good trend un $71, bull new crop, Septem 
changed supply light local production r 
60% protein $215 a whit : Demand lightly better tr | 
Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady upward suUPT fair carlots Minne 
supply ample; 60 protein, menhaden $140 basis, solvent $ 6, expeller $72.60 
bulk, $145 sacked | Seattle: Demand fair: trend steady ul 
Chicago: Demand very quiet; trend un ply limited: $9 lelivered, carload 
changed supply ample carlots eastern protein (Montana) 
menhaden $128 and scrap $124; Gulf men Milwaukee: Demand good supply fats 
haden $128 and scrap $124; Northeast red old proce $8 new process $76 
fish meal $130. Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady “MERRY 
Minreonotia: Der nd fair to good sup supply idequate n solvent tight of old 
ply adequate; trend steady; Guif menhaden prot old process $72.50, bulk, Minne 
52@ 160 70 herring pol $65.50@66 








$146: 60 blended $152 7 \ ~ olvent 

$2 a unit, f.o.b. West Coast | Minneapolis: Demand good: supply ade 59 
Ogden: Supply average: $2.20 a unit, | quate; trend steady; new process §65.50@66 

f.o.b. Coast 65< Si76é@17 for September $68 October-December old 


Ft. Worth: Demand improving; supply | pr ’ for September, $74.50 Octo 
extremely light on menhaden, adequate on | ber-December GREENULES 


Angola: fishing poor on menhaden all along | San Francisco: Demand fair; supply an 
Gulf Coast; 60% menhaden $139; 60 An g 
Texas m exhausted pr 
HAY ess $9 olvent $86, truck OUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 


Wichita: Demand good supply suffi 

cient prairie $17.50 alfalfa $15@20 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
5 @26 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAI MORE UNIFORMI 
ler nd ‘ ~ trend ate } 
ght U $210 Omaha bas 





a 


“Portland: Demand good: supply ample; _ . TS 
trend unchanged; $34 MALT SPROUT 


Denver: Demand good: trend very good; New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady Fremont, Nebr. + Phone Park 1-7000 53398 
supply little tight; alfalfa, baled §27@28, supply ample; $40@42 Guatersville, Alaboma «+ Phone JUstice 2-3" 





ple = 
Kt » re > f I ' 1 fair light offerings ———— 
gola $138, delivered Ft. Worth. _ Ft. Were t is = ; BETTER DISPERSION! S> ~~ _ 
' 
; 






















From 


New York Memphis 
Chicago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 
Omaha Minneapolis 
Columbus Louisville 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


ONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 
Toledo Winnipeg kd Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
Houston — Angeles Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Galveston hoenix . . 

Portland Omaha Boston San Francisco 
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with weak undertone; y ample; bran 
$30@30.76, shorts $30. 31.25, sacked; 
bran $25.560@26.26, shorts $30.50@ 31.25, mid- 
dali Bd 76, bulk. 

Demand fair; wapety adequate; 
basis anes City: bran $30.75 @31.25, shorts 
$36.756@26.25; bran declined $1.60 and shorts 
50¢ compared with preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good for bran and 
shorts on decline, excellent for middlings; 
offerings sufficient on bran and shorts, ex- 
tremely light on middlings; carlots, bur- 
laps, bran $38.50, gray shorts $44.50; bulk 
middiings $38.60, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 lower on bran, $1.50 lower on 
shorts, and $1 higher on middlings com- 
pared with previous week. 

Chieage: Prices for milifeeds saw fur- 
ther downward adjustment, with bran hold- 
ing about firm compared with a week ago, 
but with some whittling down of modest 
size on both standard midds. and red dog, 
sacked bran and bulk red dog. Demand 
has been very draggy for the bulk of the 
week with no pressing offerings. The rela- 
tive lack of selling pressure has resulted 
in only very modest price cuts wherever 
they did develop. Quotations: carlotse— 
standard bran, sacked $37.50 and bulk $30; 
standard midds, sacked $36.50 and bulk 
$70.60; red dog, sacked $51 and bulk $46. 

St. Louis: Sacked bran $36.50@36, shorts 
$40.50@41; bulk bran $30.50@31, shorts 
$36.50@36, middlings $31@31.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $40, middlings $42. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $31; sacked gray 
shorts $37; bulk standard midds. $28, all 
Omaha basis. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $44@44.75, 
shorts $48@48.75; bulk, bran $37.50@38.25, 
shorts $43@ 43.75. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; wheat bran $38.30, sacked; 
gray shorts $43.30, sacked; standard midds. 
$34.20, bulk. 

Louisville: Demand siow; trend week; 
supply good; bran $42.10, mixed feed $44.60, 
shorts $47.10, middlings $43.89. 

Boston: Demand siow; supply spotty; 
bran $45@46.60; middlings $47.60. 

Buffalo: Activity in bran and middlings 
continued quiet last week, with nearby 
middiings a little tighter than bran. Me- 
dium and large mixers and country trade 
bought for spot needs only, Sacked differ- 
ential on bran and middlings narrowed to 
$6 from $¢ and held steady at $4.50 on red 
dog. Bulk bran ended up 50¢, sacked off 
60¢; bulk middlings up $1, sacked un- 
changed; bulk red dog down $250 and 
sacked off $2. Quotations Sept. 2: bulk 
bran $31.50, sacked $36.50@37; bulk mid- 
diings $33@33.50, sacked $38@938.50; bulk 
red dog $45.60@46.50, sacked $51 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bran $44@44.50; standard 
midds. $45.60@46. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; 
settled; supply ample: bran $44, 
midds, $46, red dog $62. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $47, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand 
supply ample; $43. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
dlings $47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $49.50, middlings $64.60, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand draggy; trend steady 
to weak; supply ample; shorts $39.50, bran 
$34.50, mill run $37. 


trend un- 
standard 


trend lower; 


to Utah and 


slow; 





What De You Need? 
—forry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 








COB FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY PARTICLES REMOVED 
TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P. ©. Box 185 Tiptos, indiana 


Phone of Telegraph: 
Federal 2-5942, Elwood, iadlase 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


if you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 














y sufficient; 
all-purpose with fodine, Soy Sooke $97. 50, 
100-1b. pools $92.60, oo. plant. 

Seattle: Demand fair 


good; iy oe 


fodine $70. 
at worege $113 in 50-Ib. 
bl a a -Ib. bags. 
orth: Demand ;fair; supply suffi- 
m3 } w- .. granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 2% 
$77 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 


arrgrernares 
steady; sup- 


Denver: Demand fair; trend 
ply ample; 10%¢ gal, New Orleans; 317. 95 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 
_ B..-—~ good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 11¢ gal., tank cars and 
SS 600-Ib. customers’ drums $8.15. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 
Louisville slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; 10%¢ gal. tank car lots, 


f.o.b. Guilt 
t Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
t Demand poor to fair; supply 
adequate; trend steady; $30.50, tank trucks, 
delivered. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $21, bulk, f.o.b. 
tank cars; $21.26, bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 16%¢ gal, £.0,b. Albany. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
blackstrap 10%¢ gal, tank 


supply ample; 
ton, de- 


ear, f.0.b. New Orleans, and $25 
livered Memphis, truck. 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
good; $21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, 
or truck lots. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $18@20, bulk, f.0.b. Florida 
producing mills. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; 104% @10%¢ gal., 
tank car, New Orleans. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; 10%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
Sen France : Demand and supply good; 
Richmond, Cal. 
trend steady; 
tank cars, 


trend easy; supply 
tank car lots 


$20, f.0.b. cars, 
New York: Demand fair; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., 
tank wagons, f.0.b. New York. 
‘orth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., 't.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $26.36, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 6- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $68.50; reground oat feed 
domestic $26.50, Canadian $28. 

: Pulverized white demand 
slow, supply fair $653; domestic demand 
slow, trend unsettled, supply light $27: 
Canadian oat feed demand slow, supply 
light $28.50. 

P : Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $65, ground $62, 
cleaned $64. 

Leauisvil 


le: Demand slow; trend fairly 
steady; supply ample; reground $23.30; 
rolled oats $84.30; feeding oatmeal $77.30; 
pulverized white $62.80; crimped white oats 
$69.30, 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $28; pulver- 
ized white oats $51; rolled oats $81. 

Memphis: De poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $22.25. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $49, bulk, delivered truck lots (new 
wen. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; carlots, reground oat feed 

50; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmea! 
sre@ 72: feeding rolled oats $79@81. 

Mi : Demand fair and better than 
week ago; supply ample; no change in 
prices; feeding rolled oats $80, feeding oat- 
meal $68.50, standard pulverized $46, 
crimped $59, reground oat feed $23. 

Los t Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply light; local production, 
pulverized $61. 

Worth: Demand siow; supply suffi- 
cient; 11% protein oat millfeed $40@41; 
reground $26@27, September. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.02. 

md: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34; eastern $39; 
granite grits $28; shell flour $24. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply g00d; 
trend steady; $23@24, 

wille: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; 80-lb. paper bags $23.45; 
50- a! paper bags $23.50; 25-lb. paper bags 
$25 


San : Demand 
ple; local $165, eastern $26. 

Los t Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $14.80. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply good; eastern $36, delivered carlots. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $24.45. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 
D 4d and supply fair; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
none available; 45% $58, Georgia and Ala- 
bama producing mills. 

PEAT MOSS 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply good; 
$2.80 a bale, f.o.b. jer. 
Demand slow; 
trend Toibanoeds $3.30. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale in carlots, 


fair; supply am- 





supply ample; 





Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


a bale. 
ne “age: Demand fair; trend steady; +f 
ply ample; standard 7% cu. ft. bales $3 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm: $280 a bale, delivered, truck lots. 
New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; Canadian 7 cu. ft. bale, veneer 
wrapped $3.32, f.0.b.; 
bale $2.85, at dock, |New — 
Les Angeles: $ 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 6.1 


cu. ft. bales $3.75. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, US.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.36; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 

265-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Md.: ~ ep good; supply lim- 

t.0.b., bulk 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 
supply ample; meal $80. 50, f.o.b. 
and Georgia producing mills. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $1.45 a unit of 
protein. 
Ft. Worth: Demand and supply fair; 
55% protein $85, f.o.b. north Texas plants. 
: Demand fair; supply light; $88.50. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. im 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $41@42 delivered. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
polished $49. 

Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply tight; California produc- 
tion, high fat content, bran $53. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $6.50, f.o.b. mills. 


SCREENINGS 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
ground grain screenings 


Sal 

; $93, 
mea; 8 trend steady; 
Alabama 


ple; bran $45; 
Los Angeles: 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
$35. 


Chicago: Demand slightly improved; sup- 
ply ample; trend higher; carlota, ground 
grain screenings $30.50; Canadian $25.75. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; ground, sacked $31.75, 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
$28.50, New York. 

Minneapolis: Stronger trend; very short 
supply; little change in demand; Canadian 
$18 for spot delivery, $20 for future; flax 
screenings $40, basis 15%: lights $4@10, 
mediums $11@20, heavies $21@35. 

. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely limited; ground mixed grain $28. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@ 25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 

: $23.47@23.60. 


St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Demand steady; trend un- 


Los Angeles: 
milo $2.12% cwt., 


changed; supply ample; 
bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 
$1.93@1.95, delivered, Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Demand fair; supply ample; 
$73, f.0.b. Wichita. 
trend easy; sup- 
bulk, delivered 


Wichita: 
44% $66, 50% 

Omaha: Demand slow; 
ply ample; 44% $656.10, 
Omaha. 


Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply ample; $52.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $650, bulk, Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
ple; trend steady; $66.50@67. 

Denver: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $73.14, Denver. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
14% $49.50; 50% $55; both bulk, f.0.b. 
Decat 


ur. 

Louisville: Demand 
weak; supply plentiful; $60.20. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply scarce; prime 44% solvent $62, 
f.0.b. Memphis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; 
ply ample; $81, delivered, carlots. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply 
$52, bulk, Decatur. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 44% $65, delivered. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample for demand though general- 
ly at $49 bulk, Decatur, not pressing; 
some distressed meal sold early in week 
by jobbers who had to give iustructions; 
meal for Kansas City shipment $50@650.50, 
bulk, Decatur; unrestricted meal ponget. 50. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $84@89. 

Chicago: Soybean meal prices. came in 
for still further trimming during the week 
ending Sept. 2, with the demand of the 
same “so-so” type noted in millfeeds. 
In addition to the disappointing call for 
the product, bean meal is in that “be- 
tween-hay-and-grass” period. Prices are 
down about $2 ton on both types of bill- 
ing and both 44 and 60% protein basis. 
Many in the trade are anticipating a size- 
able run of new crop soybeans before the 
current month is out as the forcing weath- 
er of the last half of August naturally 
tended to mature the growing crop at a 
faster pace. Currently, September soybean 
meal futures have been holding at a pre- 
mium of $1 or slightly more over the next 
delivery month, October, which is in rather 
sharp contrast to the situation that existed 
& year ago when the nearby position was 
bringing a premium of nearly $4 ton. Quo- 
tations: Decatur basis, carlots—44q@ pro- 
tein, unrestricted billing $51@51.50; eastern 
restricted $49@49.50: 560% protein, unre- 
ane billing $56. 50; eastern restricted 


supply am- 


trend 


slow; trend very 


sup- 


fair; 


M : Demand fair; supply ample; 
easier trend; $47@47.50, nearby, bulk, ~ 





San Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $81.90. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; oo $74.40@75.40, bulk. 
Demand poor; trend lower; 
bs a adequate; $61.5 $51.50, bulk, Decatur. 
slow; trend lower; 


“— same: 44% rine 868. 
Demand supply suffi- 
am: = 44%: September $70.40; te 
September $75@77; truck, 44% 
$71, sacked. 


TANKAGE 
Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; — $92.50, to. plant. 


and supply good; trend 


~A fair; trend steady; 
Demand Quill: trend steady; 
60% $80@85. 


Demand good; trend steady; 
60% digester $82.50, Cin- 


De 
strong; $82.50. 


New : Deman 
supply light; ‘92 @93.5 


ae good; ; 


supply ample; 
cinnati. 

Kansas City: Demand slow, having lost 
some of its urgency with the danger of 
strike past; trend steady to weaker; supply 
adequate but production not large; 
digester $82.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80. 

: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein, carlots, 100-Ib. 
bags $87.50. 

Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 
$84@86; talk of strikes in packing in- 
dustry still prompting guesses as to whether 
price = go up or down in future. 

Ft. ‘orth: Demand fair; supply short; 
60% Pw $80, Ft. Worth. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity im 100-Ib. drums $1.50; in 
25-') drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 


New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-!b. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b, manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

Rochester, N.¥Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; wee. Ib. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


excellent; offer- 
f.o.b. north Texas 


Demand 
5%¢ Ib., 


Ft. Worth: 
ings limited; 
area. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand and supply 
trend steady; $64@66. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply 
steady; commercial grade $58, 
falo. 

Minneapolis: 
quate; $56. 


fair; 


fair; trend 
f.o.b. Buf- 
ade- 


Demand fair; supply 





CATTLE PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 





Prices of calves and yearlings will be 
steady to slightly weaker this fall, 
Dr. Peterson predicts. 

“We are still a year away from a 
substantial increase in marketing of 
stocker and feeder cattle,” the econo- 
mist says. 

The feed and financial situation of 
cattle ranchers is still generally good 
but range feed conditions are less 
favorable than a year ago. South Da- 
kota and parts of Montana, Nebraska 
and North Dakota have been hit hard 
by drouth this year. Little distress 
selling is reported from these areas 
because ranchers have feed reserves 
from previous years, says Dr. Peter- 
son 

The Southwest (California, Nevada 
and Utah) is very dry but cattle from 
this area remain in the West for feed- 
ing and slaughtering, Dr. Peterson 
explains. In other areas, the realiza- 
tion that 1958-59 are likely to be years 
of highest prices for stockers and feed- 
ers will encourage some ranchers to 
sell this fall before prices break, Dr. 
Peterson thinks. 





ALLIED MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 





as Allied Mills, Inc, of Texas, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 

Other important capital investments 
of the past year for Allied Mills in- 
clude additional grain storage facili- 
ties, marine unloading equipment for 
grain and bulk ingredients at the 
company’s Guntersville, Alabama 
plant, and commencement of con- 
struction of a new soybean solvent 
extraction plant on the Tennessee 
River near the Guntersville feed 
plant. This new facility, when com- 
pleted sometime during the latter 
part of the current fiscal year, will 
have a daily processing capacity in 
excess of 500 tons of soybean meal, 
with additional grain storage capacity 
of one million bushels. 











SOY AND SWINE 


(Continued from page 1) 





is not fully resolved by a statement 
of the USDA attitude to swine prices 
this year. 

Export Forecasts 

At Foreign Agricultural Service, 
top officials are now forecasting an 
export level of as much as 125 million 
bushels of beans for the new crop 
year. They also believe that edible 
oil exports will remain at about the 
same level as this year, perhaps hope- 
ful in concept since the Mediterran- 
ean olive crop will be larger. Yet ru- 
mor has it that the Russian sunflower 
crop will be smaller, thereby opening 
up a European export market for 
soybean and cotton oil from western 
European sources. 

But USDA officials are unwilling 
to adopt an oil donation program for 
edible oils for domestic and foreign 
donation through voluntary aid agen- 
cies. This is a proposition which prom- 
inent crushing interests desire since 
they fear that higher soybean prices 
or low meal prices may put the crush- 
ers into a non-profit margin condition. 

This equation finds the oilseed 
crushers in wide disagreement with 
top USDA officials; the latter are 
unwilling to institute an oil donation 
program, which is now discretionary 
with them under the present law, since 
they believe that the crushers would 
be able to maintain a‘ relatively low 
price for oilseed meals which would 
encourage continued feeding of swine. 

Trade sources estimate that a l¢ 
Ib. decline in oil prices would mean 
a potential advance of soybean meal 
of between $4 and $6 a ton to main- 
tain reasonable crushing margins. 


Spring Hog Expansion 

These top USDA sources say that 
soybean meal will have a big influence 
on swine expansion next spring, and 
it is now evident that, barring some 
mandatory Congressional action, 
USDA is not disposed to approve any 
decision which will encourage a swine 
expansion other*than that which is 
now in the making because of past 
events. 

In other quarters of USDA there is 
another aspect of opposition to an oil 
donation program. Top economic ad- 
visors to USDA officials say that any 
venture in an oil donation program 
through voluntary aid agencies for 
domestic and foreign relief purposes 
would strengthen the oil market—make 
meal prices lower—a condition which 
USDA does not generally wish to hap- 
pen, and encourage farmers in their 
spring expansion plans for swine. 

Other operating officials of USDA 
are not frightened by the prospect of 
a potential increase in carryout of 
oil crop supplies on Oct. 1, 1960, by 
trade estimates of nearly 500 million 
pounds over this year. They say that 
the largest part of this increase will 
come from cotton oil, and that they 
are prepared to handle this problem 
as they did this past year when cot- 
ton oil tenders were put on the mar- 
ket by USDA on a bid basis. This 
comment from a top USDA official 
may probably be conceived as a 
“horse-back” opinion, and may not 
hold water, but its major inference 
is that a CSO support program is 
certainly a potential. 


Problem of Lard 

A big major hitch in the USDA 
thinking is to be found in lard. Public 
Law 480 exports of lard are admit- 
tedly inconsequential. Top front of- 
fice people at USDA are openly wor- 
ried about lard. They say that with 
cheap corn at the country level, now 
seen as about $1 at the farm, farmers 
are not inclined to market hogs at a 
suggested 180 lb. weight. They be- 
lieve that further persuasion and edu- 
cational efforts will encourage farmers 
to market at lower weights. They cite 
recent promotional efforts now in full 
swing by the volume supermarket 
merchandisers, with a drive to sell 
pork products, will aid them in hold- 





ing swine prices at the rock bottom 


level of $12-13 this winter. 

All of which adds up to a most 
bearish connotation on edible oil 
prices, or soybean prices late this 
winter. ‘ 

Crop conditions now coming 
through from private trade sources 
appear to, confirm a large soybean 
crop on an acreage reduced by 8% 
from last year. 

Poultry Situation 

Such bearish connotations cannot 
be dismissed out of hand, as it now 
appears that the poultry industry is 
going through financial convolutions 
which may wash out outlet sources, 
or at least require a cutback in de- 
mand for feed and not, incidentally, 
soybean meal. 

But one can only look at the rela- 
tively small size of the soybean crop 
—even another bumper crop—to rea- 
lize that the farmer can, and has, and 
does hold soybeans. As much or more 
of the carryout this year, more than 
10 million bushels, will represent re- 
seal loans of old crop beans which 
will provide a 16¢ storage charge for 
another 12 months. It would not be 
likely that the bean farmer will let 
this supply go at less than his basic 
loan, which was $2.12 bu. less the 16¢ 
storage payment. 

What USDA fails to consider as it 
rejects the oil donation program and 
as it fixes its sights on higher meal 
prices, is that the farmer, through his 
tight holding of beans, may push dis- 
tant future prices up considerably un- 
less the crushers are willing to back 
away from a higher market. 

From USDA sources it has been 
learned that some substantial inte- 
grated crushing interests have been 
actively selling forward contracts of 
meal and oil at about current price 
levels, and presumably are hedged at 
Chicago. 

Oil Donation Opposed 

On balance, it now appears that the 
preponderance of official authority at 
USDA is adamantly opposed to an oil 
donation program. Unless Congress 
orders such a program, there is no 
reason to believe that USDA will 
undertake such a donation program 
through relief agencies, even for do- 
mestic purposes. Such amendments 
to extension of PL 480 as now offered 
by Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R., 
Ky.), which would make all surplus 
commodities available under Title I 
of PL 480 first available for domestic 
donation, may be construed as purely 
for home consumption. As of this time 
there is no reason to believe that the 
Kentucky Republican had administra- 
tion backing for his amendment. 

But nonetheless, one may only feel 
that a combination of farm holding 
of beans, plus an expanded export 
demand for this crop, plus political 
apprehensions on the part of USDA 
officials may ultimately drive them 
into any expediency to boost bean 
prices even at the expense of soybean 
meal. They can do the price support 
job for swine through an aggressive 
procurement program for pork prod- 
ucts later this crop year. 

Lard proposes a most unhappy sit- 


uation. No one at USDA is willing to | 


forecast what may happen to this 
commodity, as farmers are reacting 
to cheap priced corn now and mar- 
keting hogs at heavier weights than 
USDA has recommended. 

At swine specialist levels of USDA 
they say that they anticipate corn 
will sell at the farm level at 85¢ bu. 
at harvest. Perhaps this may spell 
out a better view of what may be in 
the cards for beans, oi] and meal this 
winter. USDA may be attempting to 
hold price level for meal which can- 
not be sustained. 

Further exasperation of this entire 
situation is that of timing of any 
USDA decision on pork buying. Un- 
happily at USDA, the views are short 
range, except that they sense a long 
range political goal of the 1960 elec- 
tions, but they may possibly not con- 
template the basic problems of pork 
product buying. More may be avail- 
able next week on this basic and 
major problem. 
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Number of Turkeys Raised on Farms 
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TURKEYS 
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66,121,000 raised last year. Decreases 
of 13% in the south Atlantic and 
south central, 7% in the West and 
4% in the north Atlantic were offset 
by an increase of 16% in west north 
central. In the east north central the 
number is about the same as last 
year. 

The number of heavy white turkeys 
increased sharply this year, account- 
ing for about 28% of all heavy breeds, 
compared with 21% last year. By 
geographic regions, heavy whites as 


below a year earlier since January, 
1959. 
In this report, light breed turkeys 


| include Beltsville Small White, Jer- 
| sey Buff, Royal Palm, and wild tur- 


a percent of all heavies are 59% in | 


the north Atlantic, 49% in the east 
north central, 35% in the west north 
central, 21% in the south Atlantic, 
18% in the south central and 6% in 
the West. 


LIGHT BREED turkeys raised are 
expected to total 15,448,000, up 26% 
from last year. Increases occurred in 
all regions except the north Atlantic 


These increases are 60% in the West, 


53% in the west north central, 43% 
in the east north central, 18% in the 
south central and 11% in the south 
Atlantic. Light breed turkeys raised 
are down 36% from last year in the 
north Atlantic states. 

Turkeys being raised during 1959 
are from poults hatched from Sep- 
tember, 1958 through August, 1959 
The hatch for the September through 
December period of 1958 was 65% 
above a year earlier. This increase, 
about 2.7 million poults more than 
the previous year, accounted for 3% 


keys. Heavy breed turkeys include 
Heavy White, Bronze, other heavy 
breeds and crosses with light breeds. 


FEED CONTROL 


(Continued from page 1) 








rick, head of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity poultry department, and “Ani- 
mal Health Institute—Its Policies 
and Program” by D. L. Bruner, exec- 
utive secretary, Animal Health In- 
stitute. 

Also included on the program are 
the report of the executive commit- 
tee, covering definition changes and 
other actions, and other committee 
reports, plus the election of officers 

The afternoon session will be for 
control officials only. 

~onliemteenalliientad 


Reid-Strutt President 


| Resigns; Sells Interest 


of the 1959 crop. The total turkey | 


hatch January through May, 1959 
was 6% above last year. Hatch dur- 
ing June was 3% below June, 1958 
and the hatch in July was 9% below 
a year earlier. Eggs in incubators on 
Aug. 1 were 1% less than Aug. 1, 
1958. 
Prices Lower 


| Co., 


PORTLAND, ORE .—Reid-Strutt 
Inc., Portland, mill machinery 
and processing equipment firm, an- 
nounced Duane Tyler, president, has 
resigned his duties and sold his inter- 
est in the firm. Mr. Tyler served as 
president of the organization since 
1953. 

The firm also announces that the 
board of directors has elected Ed 
Stauffer as president and treasurer 
Ken Bratney will serve as vice presi- 
dent; James Strutt has been elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
the office of assistant secretary will 
be held by Garthe Brown. 

In announcing the change in of- 
ficers, Mr. Stauffer said the firm 
anticipates an expansion in its activi- 


| ties. 


Prices received by farmers for tur- | 


keys March through July averaged 
13% less than the same period in 


1958. Turkey-feed ratios have been | 


Reid-Strutt’s home office and ware- 
house is in Portland, and it maintains 
branch sales offices in Seattle, Spo- 
kane and San Francisco. 
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Ib. daily). These pigs gained slower 
both during the period to 110 Ib. and 
for the entire pericd. 

Dr. Wahistrom said alfalfa levels of 
2.55 and 5% increased feed consump- 
tion, while pigs fed 10% alfalfa con- 
sumed less feed. Pelleting the 10% 
alfalfa ration appeared to increase 
consumption. 

Pigs fed 2.5% alfalfa gained 4.1% 
faster but required 3% more feed 
than the pigs fed the basal ration. 
The lots of pigs fed 5% alfalfa per- 
formed quite similarly to those fed 
2.5%. 

When 10% alfalfa was included in 
the ration, there was a 6.1% reduc- 
tion in rate of gain and a 38% in- 
crease in feed required per unit of 
gain. Feed costs per 100 Ib. gain in- 
creased as the level of alfalfa in the 
ration increased. The cost of each ra- 
tion was nearly the same, Dr. Wahl- 
strom said, so the feed costs reflect 
the differences in feed required per 
unit of gain. 

Feed Additives in Starter Rations 
Boost Pig Gains and Efficiency—F eed 
additives in starter rations fed to 
pigs four to eight weeks of age pro- 
duced gains that averaged 11.6-47.6% 
faster than those of pigs fed a regu- 





lar ration in trials at South Dakota 
State College. Feed efficiency was 
also increased. 

Dr. Wahlstrom reported that a 
combination of streptomycin-penicil- 
lin-sulfaquinoxaline gave the fastest 
and most efficient gains. Rate of gain 
was 39.5% better than with the basal 
ration at the 50 gram level and 46.5% 
faster at the 100 gram level. Feed 
efficiency was 25.8% better at the 50 
gram level and 23.9% better at the 
100 gram level. 

Pigs fed a ration containing 5,10 25 
or 50 grams per ton of erythromycin 
had an average gain of from 13.2 to 
28.3% faster than pigs fed a basal 
ration. Improved feed efficiency aver- 
aged from 17.9 to 27.6%. The 50 gram 
level gave the greatest improvement 
and the five gram the least. 

Aureomycin at 100 grams per ton 
produced a 35.8% increase in average 
daily gain. Improvement in feed effi- 
ciency averaged 14.2%. At 50 grams 
per ton Aureomycin improved gains 
16% and feed efficiency 15.6%. 

Dr. Wahlstrom said that combining 
Aureomycin and erythromycin gave 
no improvement over a single anti- 
biotic. 

A nitrofuran product, furazolidone, 
increased gains 143% at the 100 
grams per ton level. Feed efficiency 
increased about 10%. Gains and effi- 
ciency increased still more at the 150 
gram level, and at 200 grams the 
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LIKE PERHAPS NOTHING else, a visit with farm_youngsters can re- 
charge one’s confidence in the future of agriculture and the nation at large. 
A fine opportunity for such an encounter was provided the other evening when 


the Minneapolis Area Chamber of Commerce for the 37th time hosted some | 
1,100 4-H Club members who were in the Twin Cities for the state fair. From | 


the moment they burst in the door, an event which was not unlike unwrap- 


ping a huge bar of soap, to the bright group singing at the end, the youngsters | 


radiated alertness, warmth and sincerity. The “good neighbor” gesture of the 
chamber was repaid many times over by the lift these youngsters gave to 
the businessmen hosts. 

v — 


AS HAS BEEN POINTED OUT frequently, egg production has been 
stepped up rapidly in the Southeast, while layer numbers, particularly in the 
recent periods of low prices, have declined in some of the North Central 
states—the leading exporters of eggs to other areas. Markets for some of 
these Midwestern producers in southern states are declining as production 
increases in the South. However, at least some feed men in the more northern 
states feel that if the southern agriculture and food industry is going to have 
its “nearby” eggs, the North also will have its “nearby” broilers. These feed 
men are going ahead with plans to help promote greater broiler produc- 
tion and processing in the North for nearby metropolitan areas. 


v v 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING: An editorial in Modern Veterinary Prac- 
tice relates .. . “We received a letter from a professor in one of our veterin- 
ary colleges suggesting that the best answer to the poor relations that pre- 
vail in many areas between practitioner, drugstore and feed dealer, might be 
so simple that its simplicity is causing us to overlook it. In essence his point 
was ‘let each stick to his last, and stop infringing on the basic functions of 
one another.’ In other words, let the practitioner do the medical work, the 
drugstore sell the drugs, and the feed dealer sell the feeds. 


“He believes that if the sales of bulk medicinals were confined 
to the drugstore and sold only upon a veterinarian’s prescription, 
the druggist would be happy to stop prescribing and selling direct to 
the farmer. And he suggests that the feed dealer would be glad to 
transfer the responsibility for the need and usefulness of his fortified 
and medicated formula feeds to the veterinarian by selling on pre- 
scription only, if the practitioner would stop selling feed-additives to 
his clients. 


“The idea makes a lot of sense because the basis of the existing frictions 
between the groups is unquestionably due to overlapping of economic interest 
and not any desire on the part of any one group to infringe on the primary 
functions of the other. The big question is: Will each group faithfully with- 
drew into its own sphere of activity and stay there?” 

The above is passed along without comment, but we would be happy to 
forward observations of readers to the publisher of Modern Veterinary Prac- 
tice. 
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WITH GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS trading above the loan level, grain 
men are observing the nearest approach to free markets that has occurred 
in a long time, Carl C. Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vice president, 
commented the other day. Opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, which puts 
the Northwest closer to world markets, is an important factor in the present 
price situation, he said. Other developments which have strengthened prices 
are the subsidy-in-kind export program and shorter crops of rye, oats and 
flaxseed. 


gains were 47.6% faster than the con- 
trols and required 19.2% less feed per 

und of gain. 
e Furazolidone at 100 grams plus 50 
grams of Aureomycin per ton of feed 
increased gains 38% and feed effi- 
ciency 16.9%. 

Experiment Compares Older Anti- 
biotic with Newer Ones—Dr. Wahl- 
s'rom told field day visitors of a cur- 
rent study on the effectiveness of 
some of the newer antibiotics in 
swine rations in relation to one that 
has been fed for a number of years 
at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

He said there has been some ques- 
tion as to whether an antibiotic Icses 
some of its effectiveness after it has 
been fed continuously for some time. 
Aureomycin has been used at the sta- 
tion for a number of years. 

Spring-farrowed pigs were fed vari- 
ous antibiotics. For the initial period 
(to 110 Ib.) there was an increase in 
daily gains when each of the anti- 
biotics was fed. The increase ranged 
from 3% for erythromycin to 14% 
for a combination (Aureomycin- 
erythromycin - streptomycin - penicil- 
lin-sulfaquinoxaline and Pro-Strep). 
Other antibiotics used were Aureomy- 
cin, penicillin-streptomycin and strep- 
tomycin-penicillin-sulfaquinoxaline. 

At the final weigh period the dif- 
ferences in rate of gain had de- 
creased. Heaviest pigs at this time 
were those receiving the streptomy- 
cin-penicillin-sulfaquinoxaline mixture. 
| This lot had a 10.5% faster gain than 
the control lot. The antibiotic com- 
| bination and Pro-Strep also increased 
| gains during the entire period, while 
| erythromycin and Aureomycin showed 
little difference from the controls. 

Dr. Wahlstrom said feed efficiency 
data were available only for the pe- 
riod to 110 Ib. All antibiotics in- 
creased feed efficiency during this 





time. Pigs fed Pro-Strep required the 
least feed—26 Ib. less than the con- 
| trols for each 100 Ib. gain. Feed sav- 

ings from the other antibiotics ranged 
| from 5 to 20 Ilb./ewt. of gain. 


| Pigs Eat Less Protein Supplement 
| When Erythromycin Is First Added— 
Growing-finishing pigs on free choice 
protein supplement that contains ery- 
thromycin tend to produce small gains 
the first few weeks the antibiotic is 
included in the ration, according to 
South Dakota research. 

Dr. Wahlstrom said it appears that 
this low rate of gain during the initial 
period is related to the amount of 
protein supplement the pigs eat. Dur- 
ing this period the pigs did not eat 
enough supplement to properly bal- 
ance their ration, he stated. Ery- 
thromycin has been reported some- 
what unpalatable to swine. 

As pigs continue on this ration, 
they tend to eat more of the supple- 
ment until in later weeks they are 
consuming about as much as the con- 
trols. But the low rates of gain at the 
start of the feeding period offset later 
increases in many cases. 

In a trial during the fall and win- 
ter of 1958-59, only pigs that received 
50 grams of erythromycin per ton of 
supplement showed much increase in 
gains over the control pigs (1.46 Ib. 
per day compared with 1.30). Lots 
that received 25 grams gained 1.29 Ib. 
daily and those that received 75 
grams gained 1.36 Ib. 

The control lot required 367 Ib. of 
feed for 100 lb. gain, those on the 
25-gram erythromycin level required 
396 Ib., the 50-gram level, 350 Ib. and 
the 75-gram level, 368 Ib. 

Dr. Wahlstrom reported that in a 
current trial, pigs receiving 20, 35 
and 50 grams of erythromycin gained 
slower than the controls the first 
four weeks. During the past six 
weeks, those on erythromycin had 
gained faster than the controls, 
though they still were not as heavy 
as the control pigs. 

Roundworms of Pigs on Pasture 
Controlled by Hygromycin—Hygro- 
mycin added to either a complete 
mixed ration or the protein supple- 
ment of a free choice ration controls 
roundworms of growing pigs on pas- 





ture, according to Dr. Wahlstrom. 





Dr. Wahlstrom said that at the end 
of the trials no roundworm eggs were 
found in the feces of pigs in any of 
the lots fed hygromycin. Twelve 
grams of hygromycin were added to 
each ton of mixed ration fed one 
group, while two lots of pigs on a free 
choice ration received a protein sup- 
plement that contained 60 grams of 
hygromyc:n per ton. 

Adding hygromycin to the ration 
did not affect rate or efficiency of 
gain with either method of feeding. 
However, Dr. Wahlstrom said hygro- 
mycin did appear to slightly reduce 
the amount of feed the pigs ate. 

Pigs on the mixed ration with hy- 
gromycin ate 3.7% less feed than an- 
other group that did not receive the 
treatment. A lot fed corn plus the 
treated protein supplement free 
choice ate 13.5% less supplement than 
pigs in a control lot without treat- 
ment, but the treated group ate more 
corn than the controls. Another free 
choice lot on corn and oats ate 22% 
more grain and 25% less protein 
where the supplement contained hy- 
gromycin. 

The average daily gain for the 
treated pigs on the mixed ration was 
151 Ib. They gained 100 Ib. on each 
314 Ib. feed. The control lot gained 
155 Ib. and required 317 Ib. of feed 
for 100 lb. gain. 

Pigs on the free choice ration with 
corn as the only grain averaged 141 
Ib. gain daily where hygromycin was 
added and required 324 Ib. of feed for 
each 100 Ib. gain. Those on corn and 
oats gained 1.46 Ib. and took 354 Ib. 
of feed to make 100 Ib. of gain. The 
control lot gained 1.40 Ib. and re- 
quired 322 Ib. of feed for each 100 Ib. 
of gain. 

Iron-Dextran Injection, Iron Tab- 
lets Prevent Anemia in Pigs—lIron- 
dextran injections or iron tablets will 
prevent anemia in young pigs that 
are confined on concrete floors until 
four weeks of age. But injecting pep- 
tonized iron in the muscle was not as 
effective, according to Dr. Wahl- 
strom. 

Pigs injected with iron-dextran 
when one day old were slightly 
heavier at 28 days* and had higher 
hemoglobin levels at 10, 21 and 28 
days than those that received iron 
tablets orally at one, 10 and 21 days 
or the injection of peptonized iron. 
The blood hemoglobin level is con- 
sidered one of the best measures of 
the degree of nutritional anemia, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wahlstrom. 

Iron tablets kept the hemoglobin at 
a level that appeared adequate to 
prevent anemia. The intramuscular 
injection of peptonized iron at one 
day was not adequate; several of the 
pigs were anemic at 21 days, when a 
second injection was given. 

Dr. Wahlstrom said death -rates 
were also much higher in the group 
that received the peptonized iron in- 
jections at one day of age. In most 
cases death occurred during the first 
two days after injection. 

Where iron-dextran was injected at 
different times and in _ different 
amounts, there was little difference 
in weight gains or mortality. How- 
ever, when the treatment was de- 
layed until seven days, many pigs had 
begun to show signs of anemia as re- 
vealed through the hemoglobin con- 
tent of their blood. 


i, 


GMI Buffalo Workers 


Approve New Contract 


BUFFALO—Employees of Gencral 
Mills, Inc., overwhelmingly approved 
a new one-year contract Aug. 27 at 
a ratification meeting in Polish Union 
Hall. ; 

The pact, covering 1,200 produc- 
tion and maintenance workers, was 
negotiated by representatives of the 
company and Local 36, American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL- 
CIO). 

Frank T. Hoese, international vice 
president of AFGM, said the contract 
provides a general increase of 15¢ an 
hour, several classification adjust- 
ments and fringe benefits. 
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Citrus pulp prices remain un- 
changed at $35, f.o.b. the mills, and 
many processors look for increased 
demand within the next 30 days. 


Central States 


Mixed feed manufacturers in th’s 
area were becoming more unanimous 
with respect to their comment on 
current demand, which apparently 
fell off to a still further degree dur- 
ing the week ending Wednesday, 
Sept. 2. 

Production has dropped off again 
to a moderate extent to keep in step 
with lagging demand. 

Supplies of corn are going to be 
well above normal this coming year 
and the character of the crop news 
that has been filtering in from the 
heavy producing areas creates the 
impression that by the time the final 
official estimate is in, the bushel fig- 
ure could well be back up around the 
all-time high record prospect that was 
carried in the July report by the US. 
Crop Reporting Board. Prices for 
formula feeds have been shaded still 
further. 


South Central 


Nothing unusual has happened this 
week to pull formuia feed demand 


out of the rut it has been traveling 
for the past month. However, at 
least two of the factors generally 


blamed for the slower trend in sales 
are showing minor signs of improve- 
ment. 

The weather has moderated, partic- 


ularly at night, and a better feed 
consumption should follow soon. Also, 
7z prices are in an uptrend, bring- 
ing encouragement to flock owners 
Large extras, in short supply, are 
it their highest price since the first 
week of January. It remains to be 
seen if this uptrend is temporary 
or only the result of hot weather 
and extra holiday demand 

The lighter movement of formula 


feed keeps the mills from planning 
running time very far ahead. Order 
backlogs are small, seldom over a 
day’s production at a time. But 
enough new business keeps drifting 
in each day to fill out four to five 
days’ operation each week. 


Mountain States 


The various formula feed dealers 
report that the past week’s sales 
volume has been more or less at a 


standstill compared with the previous 
week. However, it is still holding up 
in sales volume with last year at this 
time. 

Practically all of the feeds being 
purchased this past week were for 
drylot cattle feeds, and this end cf 
the formula feed business has been 
running more or less the same as the 
previous week. 

All of the feed 
chased for immediate 
and none whatsoever 
build-up. 


is still being pur- 
use or sale, 
for inventory 


Ohio Valley 


With the record heat and humidity 
wave in the Ohio Valley at last brok- 
en this mid-week, area feed manufac- 
turers are breathing collective sighs 
of relief. Not because any immediate 
pickup in business is to be expected, 
but rather because the more mod- 
erate weather is viewed as a sure in- 
dication that more livable tempera- 
for both humans and farm 
now in the not-too- 


tures - 
animals—are 
distant future. 
For the record, 90° or higher tem- 
peratures have prev ailed in the valley 
area for some 50 days this summer to 
date—an all-time high record. For- 
tunately, widely scattered showers 
through this period have kept pas- 
ture grasses in fairly edible condition, 
while preventing ponds and farm 
wells from drying up completely. 
However, water hauling for farm ani- 
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mals has been reported in many scat- 
tered areas. 

The prolonged hot weather has had 
the effect of lowering appetites of 
farm animals, and with ample farm 
feeds available, demands for formula 
feeds are continuing anything but 
brisk. As a spokesman for one manu- 
facturer described the present situa- 
tion, the feed industry is “suffocat- 
ing from abundance.” 

While most area manufacturers are 
continuing 40-hour work schedules, 
several said they have laid off a con- 
siderable number of employees, pend- 
ing some improvement in sales. 


Pacific Northwest 


Feed ingredient quotations this 
week averaged lower during Pacific 
Northwest market trading under the 
influence of more liberal offerings of 
some important items and continued | 
slow buying interest. 

Trade sources at Portland and Se- 
attle continue to report that mixers 
and feeders maintained a hand-to- 
mouth purchase policy while looking 
forward to large feed supplies in 





prospect for the marketing 
period 

Feeding ratios facing poultrymer 
and dairymen were slightly improved 
from this time last month, but are 
still somewhat below the same date 
of 1958. This fact alone had a ten 
dency to restrict any active interest 
from buyers anticipating futur 
needs. 

Formula feed sales were seasonally 
maintained at most mills with poul 
try feeds setting the pace. 


G.L.F. Sets Sales Goal 
For Fall Feed Program 


coming 


ITHACA, N.Y The Cooperative 
GLF. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, has 
announced that a 10% increase in 


dairy, stock and poultry formula feed 
sales over the 150,465 tons of last 
year is the goal for the Sept. 14-Nov 
14 G.LF. Fall Feed Jet Program 

Two-day schools were held in each 
of the three distribution division areas 
to bring sales personnel up to date 
on dairy and poultry feeda 


|; area 


Charles Kieser Sells 
Property in Florida 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA.—The fi- 
nal section of the Key Groves of 
Davie. largest citrus groves in south- 
ern Florida, has been sold by its 
owner-developer, Charles F. Kieser, 
to the Continental Citrus Corp. of 
Miami. Mr. Kieser is a former vice 
president and director of the Borden 
Co., New York 

The property sold embraces 377 
acres on Hiatus Road, Davie, known 
as the East Groves of Key Groves 

Nine months ago Mr. Kieser sold 


the 800 acre tract off Route 84, Davie 
known as the West Groves of 
Key Groves, to Edward H. Gerber of 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Disposal of the two properties, in- 
volving approximately $2,250,000, is 
said to be the largest sale of agricul- 
tural land for continued agricultural 
purposes in recent Broward County 
history 


Mr. Kieser started the groves in 


| 1940 









KINGSWAY HATCHERY 
Canada 


One of the many Honegger 
Associate Hatcheries serving 
Canada. 


FIRMA DE RYCKE 
Europe 
European headquarters serv- 
ing over 100 Honegger As- 
sociate Hatcheries in Europe 
and Middle East. 


WOLCOTT FEED & HATCHERY 
United States 

One of the more than 130 

Honegger Associate Hatch- 

eries serving United States. 
































SUNBEAM HATCHERY 
Mexico 
One of the fine Honegger 
Associate Hatcheries serving 
Mexico. 





Satisfied customers mean... 


Ready markets...increased sales 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, this high-producing, award- . » » » Mexico and throughout Canada by an efficient 


winning Honeccer Layer is earning an indelible stamp 
of approval with poultrymen, large and small . . . . proving 
that the Honeccer Layers are good business for everyone. 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS of Honeccer Layers creates a 
ready market . . . . increased sales . . . . increased feed 
tonnage. 


BUILD YOUR FEED TONNAGE WITH THE INTERNATION- 
ALLY FAMOUS HONEGGER LAYER. Honeccer LAYERs are 
produced and distributed coast to coast .... on the 
European continent . . . . the Middle East .. . . Africa 


network of carefully selected Associate HATCHERIES. 
Wherever you see the Honegger emblem . . . . around the 
world . .. . you can rely on them for genuine HonecceR 
LaYER CHICKs, 


DO AS HUNDREDS OF OTHER GOOD DEALERS 
have done . . . . line up with one of the world’s outstanding 
egg laying strains . . . . the Honegger Layer. Someone will 
profit by increased feed tonnage from this ready market 
.... it might as well be you. 


Write for complete details. . . . Do it today! 


Consistently good year after year 


HONEGGERS’ 


HONEGGER 


Sayers 


BREEDER HATCHERY 
FORREST: ILLINOIS 








